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THE question whether Biblical criticism is, on the whole, 
permissible in religious instruction has been in principle 
long decided. A religious instruction which from the out- 
set rejects all Biblical criticism is no longer possible at the 
present day. Even the lowest grade of religious teaching, 
which includes children up to the age of fourteen years, 
for whom it provides the elements of Biblical knowledge, 
cannot entirely dispense with Biblical criticism. There 
are passages in the Holy Writings which are no longer 
compatible with our conception of God and our idea of 
morality, and for that reason must be withheld from the 
scholars of the lower grade. I will mention here, by way 
of example, the curse in Lev. xxvi. 14 ff. and Deut. xxviii. 
15 ff.; further, the cruelties practised during the conquest 
of Canaan by Joshua (Josh. vi. 21 ff, viii. 24 ff, x. Io ff, 
22 ff.), the events in the time of the Judges which reveal 
a very low standard of morals, the narrative of the death 
of Ahaziah (2 Kings i. 9 ff.), the extermination of the house 
of Omri at the instigation of Elisha (2 Kings x, especially 
x. 28-30), and so forth, and so forth. When we, in the 
interest of the training of our youth to morality, simply 
omit such passages of the Holy Scripture in giving reli- 
gious instruction, we exercise, although without the know- 
ledge of the scholars, Biblical criticism. We condemn the 
passages omitted by us, and consider them not calculated 
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to aid us in the work of education. It is also Biblical 
criticism, unknown to the pupils, when in the religious 
instruction of the lower grade we pass over the story of 
Balaam’s ass or some of the miracles of Elisha, because 
these narratives have neither poetical value nor any special 
moral worth, and at the same time presuppose a belief in 
the miraculous which we no longer find even in children 
from ten to fourteen years of age. In isolated cases, how- 
ever, the pupils even of this grade must be made conscious 
of this critical examination of the Holy Scripture if they 
are to understand certain incidents in the life of Biblical 
characters. The personality of Elijah, for example, can 
only win the interest of children from twelve to fourteen 
years old when his journey to heaven, as related in the 
Bible, is represented as one of those legends in which a 
people poetically glorifies the end of its great national 
heroes, since it cannot conceive their natural death. <A 
comparison with the legend of Barbarossa asleep in the 
Kyffhduser will bring the whole incident thoroughly home 
to the pupils, and make the figure of Elijah still dearer 
and more familiar to them. I cannot see, either, why the 
narrative of the Book of Jonah shall not be described, even 
in this grade, as what it really is—a parable, which in the 
garb of poetry gives expression to one of the most sublime 
thoughts in the Holy Writings, the belief in God as the 
loving father of all men, who out of the fullness of his 
mercy grants forgiveness to his children without regard 
to their religious belief. And to give yet another instance 
—must not the Book of Job also be represented to children 
from thirteen to fourteen years of age as a poem which 
does not describe actual events, but with splendidly poetical 
creative power deals with the problem whether, notwith- 
standing the many injustices which life brings before our 
eyes, we can still believe in a just God of the universe ? 
These examples may suffice. They should prove that even 
in the lowest grade of religious instruction, that is, in the 
case of children up to fourteen years—this grade includes 
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the pupils of the elementary schools and of the lower 
classes of the secondary schools—it is impossible to refrain 
entirely from Biblical criticism. On the whole, Biblical 
criticism is here passive for the scholar ; the teacher omits 
at his own discretion! those elements in the Bible which 
stand in contradiction to our views at the present day, and 
so offers to the school Biblical history in a considerably 
abridged form. Only in the case of the examples cited 
above, Elijah, Jonah, Job, and the like, is Biblical criticism 
active for the scholar also; he becomes aware that not all 
the events described in the Bible have actually taken 
place; he learns to distinguish between poetry and reality, 
between legend and history. But this active participa- 
tion of twelve to fourteen year old children in the 
critical examination ‘of the Bible may only be exercised 
in isolated cases, the choice of which must be left to the 
tact and skill of the teacher. A systematic criticism of 
the Bible at this stage of the religious instruction would 
be quite absurd, and would greatly jeopardize the results. 
For, on the one hand, children of fourteen years of age 
and under have not the ripeness of mind to be able to 
understand and judge critically a work like the Bible as 
a whole; and, on the other hand, they master the subject- 
matter too insufficiently to be in a position to give it a 
general critical survey. Systematic criticism of the Bible 
pre-supposes maturity of mind and thoroughness of know- 
ledge; where both conditions fail such criticism is out of 
the question. Therefore the aim of the religious teaching 
of the lower grade must be above all to give the pupils, 
with the help of a good Bible history, the knowledge of 
the most important parts of the Bible. The pupils of this 
grade must be so far advanced that every significant 
moment and important event in Biblical history, from the 
creation of the world to the end of the Biblical period, is 
familiar and also comprehensible to them. And not only 


1 Uniform action in this respect is certainly desirable, 
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that! The most important legal principles, moral lessons, 
and social precepts of the Pentateuch, as well as the greatest 
utterances of our Prophets (of the latter I mention Amos v. 
15, 21-24; vii. 7-9: Hos, ii, 21, 22; vi. 4-6; xiv. 2-4; 
xi, 7-9: Isa. vi.; i.- 1-20; Vv. I-73 ii. 2-43 Xi. I-Q: 
Mic, vi. 2-8; Jer. i. 7, 9-14; xxii. 13-19; xxix; XXxi. 
15-20, 31-37: Ezek. xviii. 2-9; xxxiii. 10-11; xxxvii. 
12-14, 26, 27: Is. ID. xl. 8-26; xliv. 12-20; lviii. 2-8; 
lvi. 3, 6, 7, &c.), the finest Psalms and passages such as 
Job xxxi, must be read with reference to one another 
by the twelve to fourteen year old children in a special 
school Bible, then discussed in class, and partly also com- 
mitted to memory. In a word, the lower grade must 
advance the pupils so far that they have a thorough mastery 
of the contents of the Bible in its essential parts; it must 
lay the foundation on which the work can be carried on 
further in the secondary schools. 

What the lower grade has thus prepared the intermediate 
grade then continues. To this belong boys from fourteen 
to sixteen years, who are to be found in the middle classes 
of our public schools. They are so far grounded through 
the previous instruction that they can engage more deeply 
in the study of the Bible, and with increasing maturity of 
mind are in a position also to form a critical estimation 
of it. For subject-matter the Prophets and the most im- 
portant of the Hagiographa are available; as sole textbook 
there is the school Bible. And now is the time when the 
really critical treatment of the Bible begins. It is true that 
even at this stage a systematic Biblical criticism is out of the 
question, but, nevertheless, important questions relating to 
Biblical criticism are discussed in detail, thus effectively 
preparing the way for the systematic treatment of the 
material in the upper grade. In the foreground of the 
interest in the treatment of the Prophets are the question 
of verbal inspiration and the evolution of religious thought 
in Judaism from Amos to Malachi. So far as it is neces- 
sary for the comprehension of the whole, the date of the 
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separate books and the chronological order of the single 
chapters are drawn into the circle of discussion. The chief 
thing is that the scholars of this grade must learn to 
recognize that the Jewish religion is of gradual growth ; 
it has slowly developed in the cowrse of centuries. This 
principle holds good also in the treatment of the Hagio- 
grapha ; in them also, therefore, the centre of gravity is to 
be found in the ideas expressed in the separate writings. 
Before then the prophetic books are discussed in class, 
the scholars must first be shown, by an introductory survey 
with reference to the remarkable passages 2 Kings ix. 11 
and 1 Sam, x. 1of., in connexion with 1 Sam. ix. 6-10 and 
1 Kings xiv. 2 ff., that prophecy in Israel also only gradually 
developed. The seers of antiquity, prophesying in an 
ecstatic condition for money, have so little in common 
with the mighty preachers of morality of the eighth and 
seventh centuries, that Amos (vii. 14) even puts himself in 
conscious opposition to those soothsaying prophets. Here 
also, therefore, is the development from the lowest to the 
highest. When this is realized, the nature of the revela- 
tion must also be established. The scholars must be clear 
on this point, whether the belief in a verbal inspiration 
can be maintained, or whether it is not rather to be 
replaced by an idea more in accordance with our modern 
thought: by a comparison of the prophetic soul with 
that of the poet. This is best illustrated by a concrete 
example, and the most effective example has been given 
to us by Prof. Moritz Lazarus in his excellent essay on the 
prophet Jeremiah, an example to which I constantly refer 
my pupils, in order to put before their minds the exalted 
nature of prophetic inspiration, in a manner consistent 
with our modern views and as impressively as possible. 
I reproduce here, word for word, the call of Jeremiah 
(Jer. i) as represented by Lazarus: “Jeremiah is very 
young—a “y3. When he feels himself called to come 
forward as a prophet, a conversation takes place between 
him and God. It is the earnest reflection in his heart: 
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Canst thou do it? ‘I am still young and cannot speak’, 
he says. He is very young then. But nevertheless his 
heart is already full of the thoughts which he has to make 
known. We can imagine that he has chosen to occupy 
his early years with reading the old prophets, Amos and 
Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, so far as they were accessible 
to him. ... Thus the doings of the prophets sound 
legendary to him. He feels himself the more urged to 
come forward as prophet. And now his prophetic thoughts 
constantly take form and hover about him. He goes 
out into the open air. He sees an almond tree. The 
almond tree is called in Hebrew the ‘tree of Awakening.’ 
A beautiful name: the almond blossom is the first to open 
in the Spring. Nature awakens with this blossom of the 
almond tree; therefore it is called the tree of awakening. 
So when he now sees the form of the tree, he must think 
of the idea of awakening and being awake; and at the 
same time also of the prophetic exhortation ; in the picture 
he sees, he hears God’s promise: ‘I will watch over my 
resolution, to fulfil it.’ And involuntarily he must think 
further : ‘That is it! That is what it means!’ and he hears 
in this the voice of God, ‘Thou hast well seen!’ And 
such a process is repeated. Whatever he beholds is trans- 
formed in his own thoughts.” Such is Lazarus's repre- 
sentation of the call of Jeremiah. I have found that it 
offers to the students a substitute for the untenable belief 
in a verbal inspiration, which affords them the greatest 
satisfaction: they recognize the relationship of the prophetic 
soul with that of the artist; they divine that in both the 
same revelation takes place. 

When the students have thus grasped the nature of 
prophecy, the discussion of the separate prophets can be 
begun. I will explain, taking Isaiah as an example, how 
this discussion must be conducted by critical methods. In 
the first place, all those passages must be omitted which, 
according to the established results of scientific inquiry, 
are not to be attributed to Isaiah. I reckon among these, 
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in addition to the second Isaiah, chapters xiii, xiv. 1-23, 
xxi, Xxiv-xxvii, and xxxiv. The remaining chapters are 
read according to choice in the school Bible, and are 
discussed in detail during the lessons. For this method 
of treatment, the following order almost inevitably results : 
first, chapter vi as the Chapter of the Call. In the discus- 
sion of this chapter the leading ideas of the prophet are 
brought out: God as the Holy One will by word and 
example of his prophet train also sinful men to holiness. 
But the majority are not equal to the task, they go to 
destruction through their moral weakness. 

Only a small remnant is left over, which is to be the 
bearer of the coming salvation ; out of it grows the future 
community of the pious. Chapters i-v and ix-xii are 
then read and discussed; they form as it were the 
commentary to the leading ideas in the Chapter of the 
Call, and give the students an extraordinarily clear picture 
of the prophet’s moral view of life. The students must 
be made to understand, however, the political activity of 
Isaiah also. For it is really nothing else than a trans- 
ference of his moral and religious ideas to the sphere of 
politics. Judah may not perish; a remnant must be left 
as holy seed. For that reason God delivers his righteous 
from the power of their enemies. Steadfast trust in God 
is then what the prophet requires of his people. To 
illustrate these thoughts, chapters vii-ix. 6 (dating from 
the time of the war of Syria and Ephraim) should be read 
in particular, and then, with constant reference to the cor- 
responding political events, in chronological order chapters 
xxviii (dating from about the year 724), xx (from about 
the year 711), xviii, xxix, xxx, and xxxiii (about 705), 
as a complement to which chapters xviii and xix of 
2 Kings should be added. In this way the students get 
a clear view of the character of Isaiah. They learn to 
understand and estimate the surpassing influence of this 


1 I give here the dates which are unanimously recognized by investiga- 
tors as correct for the separate prophetic utterances. 
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extraordinary man on the whole public life of his time 
and on the moral and religious views of future races also. 
This object can only be attained, however, if the utterances 
of Isaiah are analysed, read, and discussed in the above 
indicated manner. I have always found that such an 
earnest, critical treatment not only makes the students 
alive to the greatness of our prophets, but also causes them 
especially to like and value the instruction in this part of 
the subject. The rest of the prophets are now treated in a 
similar way. Next in importance and interest stand Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the second Isaiah. 
The chief object is to make the students recognize that 
our prophets have given to the world the highest religious 
conceptions. Starting from Amos, who did away with the 
idea of the national God and created the conception of 
the just God of the Universe, the way leads past Hosea, 
who teaches of the God of love; past Isaiah, who preaches 
the holiness of God as a model for mankind; and past 
Jeremiah, who represents the devout heart of the individual 
as the ideal of Religion, to the second Isaiah, who speaks 
in the name of him whom he extols as the Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth. Thus the students learn to 
grasp the ethical monotheism of our prophets. They 
recognize in the belief of the prophets, “the belief in the 
moral order of the world, in the validity of righteousness 
as the highest law for the whole world” (Wellh., Jsr. wu. 
jud. Gesch., p. 113). The prophets become for them men 
who “although a product of their time, rise to a level of 
thought which holds good for all time . . . and who know 
that their work is not for the present” (loc. cit., p. 113). 
Of course, while these ideas are being traced in the 
prophetic writings, comparison is constantly made also 
with the moral lessons, principles of justice and social 
precepts in the Pentateuch, which have already been dis- 
cussed and partly committed to memory in the lower 
grade. The students in this way obtain gradually a 
definite store of moral and religious ideas, which they 
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have drawn from the Bible, and which make the Bible 
valued by and dear to them. 

After the prophets have been thus treated critically and 
recognized by the students as the transmitters of great 
and eternal ideas, the most important of the Hagiographa, 
also from a critical point of view, are discussed in detail. 
The first to be taken into consideration are the historical 
writings, Ezra and Nehemiah, which must be taken through 
in immediate connexion with Ezekiel, since, in a certain 
sense, they continue the train of thought of this prophet. 
Ezekiel is the creator of the religious community, Ezra and 
Nehemiah gave this community solidity by the subjection 
of the people to the law. With unbending severity they 
removed from it all heathen influences. They are the 
“ definite organizers of Judaism” (Wellh., Isr. u.jtid. Gesch., 
p- 177). This fact justifies the discussion of the books 
Ezra and Nehemiah in the religious classes of the middle 
grade immediately after the prophecies of Ezekiel. The 
two books of Chronicles, however, are not dealt with at 
this stage. There is no new matter to be obtained from 
them, and the biased representation of the history of the 
regal period, as it is set forth in Chronicles, cannot be 
offered to the students of the middle grade. For a sound 
judgment on the origin of this kind of historical writing 
and on the circumstances under which it arises can only 
be formed by the students when they have arrived at 
a clear general view of the whole ground of the Biblical 
writings, in accordance with the present position of the 
science of Biblical criticism. This, however, the religious 
instruction of the upper grade only can offer them. On 
the other hand, in the middle grade, in addition to Ezra 
and Nehemiah, the two books Jonah and Ruth must be 
discussed critically, the former from the so-called twelve 
minor prophets, and explained as literary products of the 
post-exilic period, in which once again the old prophetic 
spirit stirs, to raise a conscious protest against the severe 
separative measures of the school of Ezra. In this con- 
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nexion only do the students learn to understand rightly 
the great value of the two small books as regards the 
history of religion. The book of Daniel is also treated 
in a critical manner in this grade, being referred, according 
to the universally accepted results of scientific inquiry, 
to the time of the Maccabean struggle, in which it was 
composed as a book of consolation, to inspire with courage 
the Jews fighting with all their strength for their natioual 
and religious existence. Only by such a method of treat- 
ment is it possible to interest the students very greatly 
in the book of Daniel, which would otherwise be quite 
incomprehensible. In the case of the other books of the 
Hagiographa also, especially as far as their date is in 
question, considerations of Biblical criticism arise through- 
out. It is doubtful whether these considerations should 
have weight also in the treatment of the books in question 
in the religious instruction of the middle grade. In the case 
of the Psalms, for example, mention may certainly be made 
of the fact that notwithstanding the superscriptions, not 
a single psalm can be positively ascribed to David; nay, 
even that most of these songs probably only came into 
existence in the post-exilic period, but too much weight 
must not be attached to this question. For ultimately, 
as far as the religious effect of the Psalms is concerned, 
it is a matter of no importance who composed them ; they 
remain gems of devotional poetry, whether they came into 
existence before, during, or after the Exile. It would be 
quite absurd, in dealing with single psalms in the school, 
to discuss the date of their composition. These are special 
questions which do not come within the scope of religious 
instruction. The same applies to the Proverbs of Solomon 
and Koheleth. It may perhaps be pointed out in the case 
of these also, that they were not composed by him to whom 
the Bible attributes them, but here also more than this 
is not desirable. The religious instruction must not become 
a battle-ground for the hypotheses of religious science. 
For the same reason, in the treatment of the Book of Job, 
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we should object to a discussion of the question whether 
the speeches of Elihu were part of the original work, or 
a later interpolation. That would be in fact to go far 
beyond the limits of the school, and to enter on foreign 
ground without heightening thereby the students’ apprecia- 
tion of the religious and poetic value of the book. The 
delight which the poem gives us is not affected by the 
genuineness or spuriousness of the speeches of Elihu, nor 
is the consistency of the whole imperilled. In other words, 
Biblical criticism in religious instruction must be exercised 
with prudence. It must not be an end in itself, but must 
always remain the means to an end. It should always 
be taken into consideration where it seems necessary for 
a@ more intimate understanding of the Biblical writings 
(cf. the above-cited examples), but where the intellectual, 
ethical, or poetical worth of a book of the Bible can be 
perceived without a critical examination, it must always 
be avoided. This applies not only to the middle but also 
to the upper grade of religious teaching. 

This upper grade includes the higher classes of our 
secondary schools, that is to say, young people of from 
sixteen to nineteen years of age, until their entrance on 
their University course. These students are so advanced 
by the previous instruction that they have mastered the 
subject-matter of the Bible in its most essential parts; 
moreover, the critical examination of the Prophets and 
separate books of the Hagiographa has made them realize 
the importance of Biblical.criticism for the just appreciation 
of the holy writings. 

Thus the foundation is laid on which the work in hand 
can be brought to a temporary conclusion. The upper 
grade completes what the other two grades have prepared : 
it gives a connected and comprehensive picture of the 
gradual production of the Biblical writings from the earliest 
time to the composition of Chronicles, it draws the separate 
elements of the Pentateuch into the circle of its discussion, 
and points out the characteristic signs of these elements. 
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In a word, it presents a systematic criticism of the Bible. 
This is the more feasible, since the students of this grade 
possess not only the earnestness in study but also the 
maturity of mind necessary for such a method of consider- 
ing the Bible. The school Bible, of course, no longer 
suffices as a textbook; it must be replaced by a good 
unabridged edition of the Holy Scripture (naturally not in 
the original, but in the vernacular). 

Now the principal question can be raised: What is to 
be gained by such a treatment of the Bible in the upper 
classes of our public schools? Is the value of the Biblical 
writings heightened by it in the eyes of the students, or 
is there not perhaps rather a danger that, through the 
critical analysis of the separate books, the whole may lose 
its elevated character, and the religious idea generally be 
prejudiced? I consider the question important enough to 
discuss it somewhat fully. From the outset we must 
reject the idea that the critical and scientific discussion 
of a book, so important and so rich in contents, could 
endanger its real value. Earnest scholarly labour has 
never yet injured a great literary work; rather does it 
constantly help to elucidate and make more effective the 
difficult passages of the work as well as its beauties. This 
applies to all instruction in the upper classes of our 
secondary schools in literature and the history of civiliza- 
tion; this applies also to the critical treatment of the 
Bible. Those of a contrary opinion do not seem to value 
very highly the intrinsic worth of the Biblical books ; 
otherwise they would allow the religious and moral ideas 
which we draw from the Holy Writings, at least so much 
virtue as to be able to stand critical examination. Since, 
therefore, the principal objections to systematic criticism 
of the Bible in the upper grade are disposed of, the critical 
study of the Bible in this grade must, in my opinion, be 
carried on systematically and brought to a temporary 
conclusion, for urgent reasons both external and internal. 

First, the external reasons. Already a purely scientific 
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interest is aroused. When once the critical treatment of 
the Prophets in the middle grade—and I think that I have 
pointed out that no other treatment is possible in this grade 
—has awakened understanding and appreciation of the 
critical consideration of the Bible generally, we cannot stop 
half-way. What is begun must be carried to a conclusion. 
I believe also that the natural interest of the students 
themselves will make the completion desirable. For he 
who once knows that the prophetic books are not each 
from one hand only, will ultimately recognize that the same 
is the case with other books of the Holy Scripture. And 
from this recognition will arise the desire to receive 
information also on the origin of the Pentateuch, and the 
gradual development of the religious ideas contained in it. 
But even where this is not the case the obligation remains 
of further critical instruction in it. For it is supremely to 
our interest that those who throughout their whole course 
of education are destined to undertake one day the spiritual 
guidance of our community should form a clear judgment 
on the value and significance of the book which we have 
given to the civilized world as our greatest treasure, the 
Bible. Every educated Christian is instructed to-day in 
the history of the Biblical writings, and should we Jews 
be inferior to men of another faith in the knowledge of our 
own peculiar treasure? Long enough have we been 
obliged to submit to this just reproach. It is high time 
for us to remove the cause of it. 

Weightier still than the external reasons, seem to me the 
internal reasons for the systematic completion of the critical 
instruction in the upper grade. Above all, the following: 
Any outsider who carefully reads the Holy Scripture is 
struck by the many repetitions, contradictions, and incon- 
sistencies in the Bible. These repetitions, contradictions, 
and inconsistencies are at once comprehensible on a critical 
examination of the Biblical text. The reader learns to take 
them for what they are: the natural result of a fusion into 
one uniform whole of the separate elements of the Biblical 
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writings which came into existence at different periods of 
time. And what is unavoidable in every work put 
together in this fashion appears in the Bible also; it can- 
not but show traces of its gradual formation. To impress 
this character on the minds of the maturer students in 
the interest of the just estimation of the Holy Scriptures 
is, however, the chief object of the critical instruction in 
the Bible imparted to the upper grade. This object cannot 
be considered of too much importance. I said above that 
it made no difference to the religious effect of a psalm in 
what period it was composed, and I say so again; but in 
judging the Bible as regards literature and the history of 
religion, it is by no means indifferent, whether we calmly 
accept the contradictions, inconsistencies, and repetitions 
contained in it, and thereby naturally lower the value of 
the Biblical books, or whether we by earnest critical exami- 
nation seek to understand these peculiarities and overcome 
the difficulties. Every objective thinker must admit that 
the latter way is the only practicable and suitable one to 
obtain a just appreciation of the Bible. And if we gain 
this object in the case of the students of the higher grade 
by means of critical instruction in the Bible, we may, 
I think, congratulate ourselves on the results. Who could 
dispute, moreover, that the critical treatment of the Biblical 
writings leads also to a deeper understanding of the poetical 
beauties which constantly call forth our admiration in 
different sections of the Holy Scripture. The high poetical 
value—to cite only one example—of the naive accounts of 
the Jahvist can only by a critical method be plainly revealed 
to the students. This applies also to the gradual develop- 
ment of the Jewish conception of God. Only a critical 
estimation of the Biblical books enables us to understand 
the gradual passage of the Jewish conception of God from 
the depths of the anthropomorphic views of primitive times 
to the splendid heights of the ethical monotheism of our 
prophets. These are, I think, considerations which show 
that the completion of the critical instruction in the Bible 
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in the upper classes of our public schools is really an 
urgent necessity. No more is needed for its justification ; 
only on its extent, on the limits which must be assigned 
to it, and beyond which it must not go, are a few remarks 
still to be made. This above all: the critical teaching of the 
Bible in schools must never aim at critical hair-splitting, 
because the student is not equal to it; nor may it lose 
itself in trifling peculiarities, which are of importance to the 
investigator but only perplex the student. Also, it cannot 
be often enough or sharply enough emphasized that the 
school is only concerned with giving a clear general idea 
of the development in accordance with the undisputed 
results of inquiry. Only what has already found general 
recognition in the authoritative scientific world may be 
regarded. 

After these general remarks, I will now sketch briefly 
the range of the subject-matter and the manner of its 
treatment in the upper grade. First, the position of Moses 
towards the Pentateuch must be discussed before the 
students, and then it is, I think, best to admit without 
reserve from the outset, that we can no longer state with 
certainty whether the Pentateuch comes directly from 
Moses, or what portions of it are due to him. One point, 
however, must remain beyond all doubt, that Moses, as the 
deliverer of Israel from the yoke of Egypt, gave his people 
their belief in Jehovah, the God of Israel. On what do we 
base this view before the students? On facts handed down 
by tradition. Kautzsch rightly observes in his Abriss der 
Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Schrifttwms : “ No nation 
has ever said of itself without reason that it had been 
ignominiously enslaved by another nation, none has ever 
forgotten the days of its deliverance. And so for all time 
the memory endured in Israel that once they were led out 
by Jehovah, the God of their fathers, with strong hand 
and stretched out arm from Egypt, from the house of 
bondage, and that it was specially on their passage through 
the Red Sea that they felt the mighty protection of their 
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God. As His instrument, however, Jehovah had made use 
of a man, whose like was never found again. He had 
taught his people to consider it their greatest pride to 
be called the people of this God, their greatest joy to extol 
Him and honour Him with sacrifices and gifts.” I think 
the position assigned to Moses by such a conception of 
history is one so important, that the mighty personality of 
this matchless leader of his nation loses none of its glory 
thereby. After this explanation those poetical passages 
out of the Holy Writings must be read which, in accord- 
ance with the universal judgment of all investigators, must 
be considered the oldest parts of the Bible. I mention 
here the song of Deborah and the parable of Jotham in 
the time of the Judges, David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan, as well as his lament over Abner, and the parable 
of Nathan in the time of David; further, the blessing of 
Jacob and the!utterances of Balaam, which, according to 
the prevailing view, date from the age of Solomon. Refer- 
ence must also be made te the Book of the Wars of Jehovah 
(Num. xxi. 14) and the Book of the Righteous (Josh. x. 
12 f. and 2 Sam. i. 18), which, as older sources, likewise 
belong to this period. Then the “Book of the Cove- 
nant” (Exod. xxi-xxiii), taken down in writing in about 
850, is discussed more particularly, as it contains the 
codified moral lessons and rights founded upon the custom 
of that time. And now come the two great sources, 
which stand out in the Pentateuch and in Joshua, and 
relate primitive Biblical history: the Jahvist, dating 
from the ninth century before the Christian era, and the 
Elohist, which was composed about a century later. 
Of course, in {the discussion of these sources time must 
not be wasted on isolated facts. The instruction must 
only give a general view. After the names of the sources 
have been explained, reference must be made first of all 
to their especial characteristics ; in the Jahvist to the naive 
unaffectedness and plain simplicity displayed in the narra- 
tives. The fall of man, the visit of the angels to Abraham 
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in the grove of Mamre, the destruction of Sodom, the 
journey of Eliezer to Mesopotamia, the suing for the hand 
of Rebecca, and, finally, the second journey of Joseph’s 
brothers to Egypt, in the Jahvistic representation of them, 
work on the reader so much by the natural, unaffected 
manner in which the subject-matter is treated that they 
must be read by the students as delightful examples of 
the Jahvistic narratives. At the same time, it must be 
emphasized that the representation of God in the Jahvistic 
source is not yet quite free from anthropomorphism (ef. 


xxiv. 9 ff.). Nevertheless the conception of God and the 
moral point of view of the Jahvist may in general be rightly 
described as on a high level of civilization. The chief 
thing to be noted in the Elohist is that its conception of 
God is already essentially more abstract. Also, “in exter- 
nals it gives its narratives a more religious stamp ” (Cornill, 
Finl. in das A. T., p. 47). To illustrate this difference the 
example mentioned by Cornill, l.c., E., Gen. xx. 1-17, xxi. 
22-32, should be compared in the school with the parallel 
narrative of J., Gen. xxvi. 1-33. For passages in J. and E. 
relating to the Law, the two versions of the Decalogue, 
Exod. xxxiv. 10-26 (already designated by Goethe as the 
older Decalogue) and Exod. xx. 2-17 must be read and 
discussed. 

The third element of the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy, 
which was found in the year 621 in the reign of Josiah 
during some repairs to the temple, has now to be dealt 
with. It seems necessary, however, first to consider again 
the value of the religious ideas of the prophets Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, who were active in the period 
between the rise of J. and E. and the discovery of D., 
and who have been already discussed in the middle grade. 
In this way only do the students rightly understand the 
continuity of the whole. - In the treatment of Deuteronomy, 
inquiry into the extent of the original Deuteronomy is of 
course to be deprecated as much as would be, in the 
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discussion of J. and E., the division into J. and J!. or 
E. and E'. Here, also, there can really be only a general 
view of the whole. The following must be noticed above 
all as characteristic signs of Deuteronomy—the centraliza- 
tion of the worship of God, commanded in chapter xii, 
which was to lead to a decided change in the religious life 
of the Jews, then the command for the obliteration of all 
heathen elements from the service of Jehovah (cf. chap. xii. 
29 ff., xiii. 17 ff.), the celebration of the festivals in the central 
sanctuary in Jerusalem (chap. xvi), and, consequent on the 
centralization, the transference of the priests of the high 
places to the capital. The reasons also of these proceedings 
must be discussed; it was desired to put a stop to the 
crime of idol worship, which was no doubt carried on in 
many local sanctuaries; the conditions which were pre- 
valent, especially in the reign of Manasseh, had produced 
Deuteronomy. It was hoped that by declaring in Deutero- 
nomy the worship in the high places to be unlawful, 
the recurrence of the disgraceful conditions which were 
quite usual under the son of Hezekiah might be prevented 
for ever. Further, light must be thrown on the relation 
between the former priests of the high places and their 
colleagues in Jerusalem. Reference must be made to the 
fact that D. prepares the way for the distinction between 
priests and Levites, which is strictly carried out in P, 
Finally, attention must also be called to the prophetic 
spirit, which is revealed in numerous passages of Deutero- 
nomy and especially in chapters vi. 4-9, x. 12 ff, xxiii. 
16, 17, and xxiv. 6 ff, finds splendid expression. In imme- 
diate connexion with D., the book of Jeremiah must then 
be again discussed with the students, because it proves 
how little popular the religious reforms of Josiah had 
become. Idolatry with all its base customs were again 
flourishing (Jer. vii. 6-9, xvii. f.), and the people had no idea 
of conversion. Therefore Jeremiah foretold the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the course of events proved him in the 
right. The year 586 was the year of the fall of the 
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national independence of Judea; the flower of the nation 
wandered into exile in Babylon. During the exile, how- 
ever, the prophet worked whom Wellhausen appropriately 
calls “the connecting link between Prophecy and Law” 
(Prol., p. 427): Ezekiel. His religious ideas have already 
been discussed in the middle grade. The repetition of 
them in the upper grade is nevertheless the more impera- 
tive, because only through Ezekiel does the way from D. 
to P. become comprehensible. Chapters xl to xlviii need 
not even be read. A short summary of their contents is 
enough. The students must certainly learn to know the 
text of xliv. off, because it is in this passage that the 
strict distinction between priests and Levites, for which 
D. laid the foundation, was extraordinarily emphasized. 
In connexion with Ezekiel, the fusion of J., E., and D., 
which may have taken place in this period, may now be 
mentioned. Also the revision and conclusion of the 
historical work which begins with the death of Joshua 
and ends with the liberation of the captive Jehoachin 
(Judges, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings), must be brought 
forward here as an achievement of the Babylonian exile. 
Although time would not admit of a more detailed discus- 
sion of the books in question, a short description of the 
religious pragmatism prevailing in them would not be out 
of place. 

As a connecting link between Ezekiel and P., the Holiness 
Code (Lev. xvii-xxvi), dating from about 550, deserves 
close consideration in the school if only for the sake of its 
contents. In it “the moral ideas of the Prophets and their 
conception of religion operate very powerfully. . . . Above 
all it shows that from the holiness of Jehovah, ethical 
commands are derived and religious customs are turned 
to humanitarian ends, above all that righteous ethical 
conduct is derived from a righteous heart, and this results 
from religion; cf. Lev. xix. 15-18, especially verse 18: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, I am the Lord’” 
(Stade, Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, p. 301). 
C2 
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Before the continuation of the Holiness Code in P. is 
described, the “great unknown” of the Babylonian exile 
must now again be mentioned, of whom Cornill rightly 
says in his [sraelitischer Prophetismus, p. 131: “He must 
in many respects be considered the most brilliant jewel 
of the prophetic literature. All the great and noble ideas 
of the prophecy before his time are gathered together in 
him as in one focus, and he gives them out with the most 
charming refraction and the most wonderful play of light 
and colour: for he is an artist of form of the first rank, 
a master of language and diction, with few to equal him.” 

And now, as the coping-stone of the development of the 
history of religion in the Pentateuch, the Priestly Code! 
This requires a particularly thorough discussion before the 
students, since it entirely does away with the earlier repre- 
sentations of the origin of the five books of Moses. It 
must first be pointed out that P. is identical with the 
book of the Law brought from Babylon by Ezra in the 
year 458, to which the community was solemnly pledged 
in the year 444. Later, about 400, it was blended in the 
Pentateuch with J., E., and D. into one book. Of course 
all the parts of the five hooks of Moses belonging to P. 
cannot be treated in the school-lessons. It must suffice 
to observe generally that the whole of the third book, with 
the exception of the Law of Holiness, which may neverthe- 
less be regarded as the first element of P., further numerous 
chapters of the fourth book, many paragraphs from the 
first and second books, and finally, isolated passages of the 
fifth book are recognized undoubtedly as part of P. In 
the first book, the story of the Creation (chap. i to ii. 4 b) 
should be especially mentioned. 

The students must understand that the religious ideas 
set forth in P. are the conclusion of the religious views 
unfolded in D. and Ezekiel. It is essential to empha- 
size the fact that the centralization of the worship of 
God, which is commanded in D. as something quite new, 
already appears in P. as a matter of course. The central 
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sanctuary in Jerusalem has here its prototype in the taber- 
nacle. “The tabernacle, about which all the pre-exilic 
literature is silent, . . . is only a projection of the central 
sanctuary of Deuteronomy, that is, of the temple of Solomon, 
into the Mosaic period’ (Cornill, Einl. in das A. T., p. 63). 
The position of the priests has become quite different. 
The separation between priests and Levites introduced in 
D., and continued by Ezekiel is represented in P. as quite 
a matter of course, having already been instituted by 
Moses; the High Priest appears invested with princely 
authority as the head of the divine community. The 
priests, who formerly discharged their duties as royal 
officials, have now become the first men in the state. 
Worldly power has been displaced by spiritual power. 
The festivals have Jost all their old signification as harvest 
festivals; they are celebrated because Jehovah has com- 
manded it. The sacrifices also have been changed ; instead 
of the old meal-offerings, which now recede quite into the 
background, appear burnt-offerings and sin-offerings ; the 
reconciliation of the individual and the community with 
Jehovah is effected by sacrifice. Even the ground is sacred 
to Jehovah, and this thought finds expression in the cele- 
bration of the Sabbath and the jubilee year. Thus the 
Priestly Code created the divine state, the self-contained 
religious community, Judaism. “It gives the final result 
of the development in the national religion under the 
influence of circumstances and the Prophets from the 
destruction of Samaria and the time of Isaiah. It is the 
product of the prophetic regulation of worship which began 
in the reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah, increased very greatly 
during the exile, and triumphed after the exile. It goes 
past Ezekiel back to Deuteronomy. It takes the last step, 
Deuteronomy the first ” (Wellh., Isr. w. jtid. Gesch., p. 184). 
In this way must the character of P. be illustrated before 
the students, and the description supported by the corre- 
sponding scriptural passages. Finally, the manner of repre- 
sentation peculiar to the Priestly Code must be sketched, 
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above all, its efforts to make the conception of the deity as 
abstract as possible, and to avoid all anthropomorphism ; 
then its external characteristics—the passion for giving 
an exact date for every fact, the enumeration of many 
pedigrees, the exact statement of number and measure, 
and so forth, peculiarities which make it possible even 
for those who are less expert to recognize parts of P. in 
the five books of Moses, Finally, it must be pointed out 
to the student that P. can only have been composed during 
the Babylonian exile, since none of the pre-exilic literature 
betrays any idea of its existence (cf. especially Jer. vii. 22). 
It is quite impossible that the prophets and priests could 
have overlooked a work of such supreme importance. 
Thus the students learn to recognize what the Priestly 
Code really is, a product of the development from Deutero- 
nomy to Ezra, formed to protect the divine community 
from decay. And by such a conception they learn also to 
estimate its value. They will learn to make the judgment 
of Wellhausen their own: “The prophetic ideas did not 
give the means for the foundation of a community; on 
the contrary, they themselves needed a support that they 
might not be lost to the world. The law provided this 
support; out of originally heathen material a coat of mail 
of monotheism was forged. . . . Poetry suffered, but 
morality freed and elevated itself. . . . The sublime con- 
sequences of the discipline to which the Jews submitted 
themselves must not be overlooked. . . . In the chaos of 
the empire of the world, in which nations and also religion 
and morality melted away, they stood firm as a rock in the 
sea” (Wellh., Isr. wu. jiid. Gesch., pp. 189 f. and 207). 
I think that we may be satisfied if the students arrive at 
such a conclusion by themselves; Biblical criticism, how- 
ever, is the path which must lead to this end. 

Finally, I must remark that in connexion with P. the 
two books of Chronicles also must be discussed in the 
lessons, and especially characteristic passages must be 
compared with the parallel narratives in the books of 
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Samuel and Kings. The students then learn to recognize 
in Chronicles an historical work which applies the views of 
P. to the events of earlier centuries, and arbitrarily re- 
moulds the matter handed down to them to suit these. 
“ The favoured transmitters of the national history are holy, 
and the history must be entirely edifying, and especially 
display the pragmatism of a just, divine rule... . What is 
not fitting in this religious pragmatism is passed over in 
silence” (Cornill, Hinl. in das A. T., p. 273). It must be 
pointed out, however, to the students that this kind of 
historical writing is not necessarily conscious falsification. 
We may rather suppose that the chronicler borrowed un- 
changed from the authorities cited by him matter which 
had already a bias, for the reason that in this form it 
corresponded best to his views. One thing the students 
must certainly realize—the work is not a_ historical 
authority. : 

With the discussion of Chronicles the critical considera- 
tion of the Bible closes. All the subject-matter to be 
treated in the upper grade, the extent of which I have 
sketched above, occupies a course of three years. Only in 
such a period of time, and only when lower and middle 
grades have prepared the way in the manner I have 
indicated, is it possible to attain the desired object. And 
it is possible. I myself have for a number of years 
given instruction in this way, and it is with satisfaction 
that I state that the results may be described not only as 
good, but even as excellent. The students have accepted 
with earnestness the subject-matter put before them, and 
have applied themselves to it with understanding. I myself 
also take a great interest in the work of instruction, espe- 
cially in the upper grade, and value it very highly. Nor 
have I up to the present day observed any injurious 


by-effects. 
FeLix CoBLENZ. 


BIELEFELD. 
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MAIMONIDES ON THE JEWISH CREED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE passage from the tenth, or in some versions 
eleventh, chapter of the Mishna Tractate Sanhedrin on 
which this essay of Maimonides is a commentary is the 
“locus classicus” for the dogma question in Judaism. It 
is noteworthy that the formulation of dogmas in Jewish 
theological literature had a comparatively late origin. 
It was not the habit of the Rabbins of the Talmud to 
dogmatize on conduct and life. Wherever they are found 
doing so we must seek the reasons in historical causes. 
The Rabbins were often called upon to defend their own 
views and expositions of Scripture from the attacks of 
heretics and apostates. And one can clearly see from the 
tone and contents of this Mishna of Sanhedrin that it is 
in substance an answer to several points of contemporary 
controversy. Such words and phrases as }%, D™)p'DN, 
DYN OMHDI Xp, unmistakably savour of dispute within 
the Jewish Camp. It is not the purpose of this article, 
however, to discuss the exact meaning of these terms. In 
general it may be said that they refer to individual 
men or sects among the Jews whose theological opinions 
were both in theory and practice at variance with 
the accredited views of the day, and called forth their 
protests. It was not until the time of the rise of the 
philosophical schools that the Jews withdrew from their 
hitherto exclusive devotion to the Talmud, and began that 
philosophical investigation into the fundamental principles 
of Judaism which gave birth to such a large crop of 
Jewish dogmatists for several successive centuries. The 
first dogmatists were the Karaites. The Karaite scholar 
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Jehuda Hadassi, in the middle of the twelfth century, 
following previous views among his sect, laid down twelve 
fundamental articles of the Jewish faith. The first Rabbanite 
to oppose the doctrines of these predecessors of Jehuda 
Hadassi, and to show in general the untenable and self- 
contradictory doctrines of Karaism, was the famous R. Sa‘adia 
Gaon in the tenth century. Sa‘adia at the same time 
subjected Rabbinical Judaism to philosophical tests, and 
thereby gave his successors the twofold impetus to philo- 
sophical studies and the formulation of dogma in Jewish 
theology. The most eminent successors of Sa‘adia were 
Jehuda Halevi (in his Cusarz), and Abraham ben David 
(Rabad) (in his Emuna Rama). All three may be said to 
have been the most distinguished predecessors of Maimonides 
in this field. 

Maimonides went further than his predecessors. The 
latter did not particularize. Their object consisted in 
justifying and expounding Judaism in general on philo- 
sophical and historical grounds. Maimonides set himself 
a more practical object. He wanted every Israelite to 
know exactly what were the things he was expected to 
believe, so as to be entitled to call himself a Jew, and 
expect others to do so. With this matter-of-fact motive 
in his mind he tabulated his views on the Jewish faith, 
wrote them down in concise language free from ambiguity, 
and called them the thirteen fundamental Articles. Hence- 
forward Maimonides became the fountain-head of all the 
dogmatic literature produced by the Jews down to the end 
of the fifteenth century. Everything in this particular 
sphere of Jewish theology revolved round his name. 
“A century had hardly elapsed,” says Professor Schechter, 
“before the Thirteen Articles had become a theme for the 
poets of the synagogue. And almost every country where 
Jews lived can show a poem or a prayer founded on these 
Articles. R. Jacob Molin (1420) of Germany speaks of 
metrical and rhymed songs in the German language, the 
burden of which was the Thirteen Articles, and which were 
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read by the common people with great devotion. The 
numerous commentaries and homilies written on the same 
topic would form a small library in themselves” (Studies 
in Judaism, p. 200). 

Briefly summarized, the following would seem to be the 
most noteworthy features of this essay of Maimonides :— 

(a) The five different classes of people who erroneously 
entertain material notions of future Reward and Punish- 
ment, basing their ideas on a literal interpretation of 
Scripture and the Rabbinical writings. 

(b) Maimonides’ exposition of the Jew’s duty to study 
the Law for its own sake, and not for any ulterior material 
end. He must seek truth for truth’s sake, so as to be 
enabled to know and practise all the ordinances of the 
Torah, which is the highest and holiest form of truth. 

(c) The author’s illustration of the foregoing by the 
metaphor of the young pupil, who, at the commencement 
of his studies has to be coaxed by the promise of all kinds 
of childish gifts, but who, with advancing years, gradually 
comes to understand that the main object of his studies 
is not the obtaining of these gifts, but the attainment of 
knowledge. 

(d) Maimonides’ theory that Rewards and Punishments 
are only a concession to the average man’s inability to 
devote himself to the highest pursuit of truth, or to refrain 
from the path of evil, unless he is in the former case 
spurred on by the thought and expectation of ulterior 
material gain, or in the latter case deterred by the threat 
of physical punishment and loss. After long-continued 
exercise these material aids to devotion, to uprightness, 
and to the avoidance of evil-doing become unnecessary. 
Man becomes spontaneously led on to righteousness. He 
becomes an AIAND 73, serving God for the pure love of 
God. 

(e) Maimonides’ further development of this theory. 
Virtue leads on to virtue; vice inevitably brings vice in 
its train. God helps the doer of righteousness to higher 
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and higher flights of righteousness. He fills the way of 
the wrong-doer with all kinds of obstacles to the Good 
and the True. In this way the true performer of the 
precepts of the Torah (which is the highest kind of virtue) 
attains the highest state of perfection. He reaches the 
type of the perfect man. When man is thus perfected he 
does right and eschews wrong, not because he entertains 
any hopes or fears about Paradise or Gehinnom, or the 
Days of the Messiah or the World to come, but simply 
because he is Man. It is his perfected manhood that of 
itself leads him on to the complete understanding and 
performance of the word of God. His soul, after the death 
of the body, can then enter the state that befits it, viz. the 
world to come. In the Maimonidean conception, then, the 
“world to come” is a synonym for the highest-developed 
state of the soul of the self-perfected man. 

(f) Maimonides’ view of the Immortality of the Soul. 
According to him, it is only the intellectual element in the 
soul that can secure immortality. It follows from this that 
the simple-minded man, be he ever so virtuous, is excluded 
from future existence, which will only be the lot of the 
thinkers whose acquired intelligence, according to the 
Aristotelians, becomes part of the “active divine intelli- 
gence” and thus attains perfection and permanence. This 
view met with strong opposition—notably by Chisdai 
Crescas in his Or Adonot who also had much fault to 
find with Maimonides’ Thirteen Articles of Faith. 

(g) The interesting fulness with which Maimonides in 
his seventh Article of Faith speaks of the prophetic faculty 
possessed by Moses, and the four ways in which the nature 
of his prophecy differed from and ranked higher than that 
of all other prophets. 

I have based my translation upon the edition (Arabic 
and Hebrew in parallel columns) of J. Holzer’s Mose 
Maimuni’s Einleitung zu Chelek, Berlin, 1901. 


J. ABELSON. 
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MAIMONIDES ON THE JEWISH CREED. 


All Israel have a portion in the world tc come, as it is said 
(Isa. 1x. 21), “ And thy people shall be all righteous ; they shall inherit 
the land for ever.” The following have no portion in the world 
to come :— 

(a) He who denies the resurrection of the dead’. 
(b) He who denies the divine origin of the Torah. 
(c) The unbeliever *. 
Rabbi Akiba would include among these the following two :— 
(a) He who reads heretical books *. 
(b) He who whispers a charm over a wound. 


1 Holzer adopts the reading of oxnan nymn pr, and not the fuller reading 
mn yo OMA nYNn px, which is the usual one found in the ordinary 
editions of the Talmud and adopted by Rashi. According to the longer 
reading, a man has no portion in the world to come even if he believes 
in the resurrection but denies that it is alluded to in the Torah. Holzer 
believes this to be a later addition, because it is not found in the MSS. he 
used, neither does it occur in the mnwn moon of the Mishna Torah. He 
also instances the commentary to Sanhedrin of Meir Halevi, entitled 
707 7, where the reading is simply onan n»mm3 17. The shorter reading 
is also found in the Mishnah of the Palestinian Talmud, ed. Lowe. It 
is interesting to note how much turns upon this point in the elaborate 
discussion of the matter in Sanhedrin. Rashi ingeniously shows why 
a man forfeits the world to come even if he admits the fact of the 
resurrection but refuses to admit the existence of any Biblical hint to 
the fact. 

2 The translation “unbeliever” seems the usually accepted one. In 
the max we get OPEN YwNw mM 7 “ Know what answer to give to the 
unbeliever.” Maimonides, however, seems to use it in quite a new sense. 
He regards it as an Aramaic word from the root 1p “‘to treat as of 
little importance,” ‘‘to despise.” Hence, says he, its original meaning is, 
“ He who holds the Torah in light esteem.” From this, it has come to be 
applied to him who does not believe in the fundamental principles of the 
Torah, or to him who despises the old Jewish Sages, or any Jewish Sage 
or teacher. Maimonides uses the word in this comprehensive significance 
(see Schechter, Studies in Judaism, p. 192). 

3 “ Heretical books.” According to Sanhedrin (99 b) these are O”p1y “ED, 
and the works of Ben Sira. For opty 20 Maimonides has 09 “2D. 
The low estimate at which he held Ben Sira is astonishing. It was 
a mere waste of time to read him. His aversion went much further than 
that of the Talmud, which finds parallels to many of Ben Sira’s sayings 
in many a biblical verse or Rabbinic aphorism, and finally declares 
}PwIT Ma MNT NnYbyn “We may study and give public utterance to the 
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As it is said, “I will put none of those diseases upon thee which 
I have brought upon the Egyptians; for I am the Lord that healeth 
thee” (Exod. xv. 26). 
Abba Saul would include also: 
(a) He who utters the letters of the Tetragrammaton. 


I have thought fit to speak here concerning many principles 
belonging to fundamental articles of faith which are of very great 
importance. Know that the theologians are divided in opinion as 
to the good which man reaps from the performance of those precepts 
which God enjoined upon us by the hand of Moses our teacher; 
and that they also differ among themselves with regard to the evil 
which will overtake us if we transgress them. Their differences on 
these questions are very great and in proportion to the differences 
between their respective intellects. As a consequence, people's 
opinions have fallen into such great confusion that you can scarcely 
in any way find any one possessing clear and certain ideas on this 
subject; neither can you alight upon any portion of it which has 
been transmitted to any person without abundant error. 

One class of thinkers holds that the hoped-for good will be the 
Garden of Eden, a place where people eat and drink without bodily 
toil or faintness. Houses of costly stones are there, couches of silk 
and rivers flowing with wine and perfumed oils, and many other 
things of this kind. But the evil, they think, will be Gehinnom, 
a place flaming with fire where bodies are burned, and where human 
beings suffer varied tortures which it would take too long to 
describe. This set of thinkers on this principle of faith bring their 
proofs from many statements of the Sages (peace to them) whose 
literal interpretation forsooth accords with their contention, or with 
the greater part of it. 

The second class of thinkers firmly believes and imagines that 
the hoped-for good will be the Days of the Messiah (may he soon 
appear!). They think that when that time comes all men will be 
kings for ever. Their bodily frames will be mighty and they will 
inhabit the whole earth unto eternity. According to their imagina- 
tion that Messiah will live as long as the Creator (greatly be he 
praised !), and at that epoch the earth will bring forth garments 
ready woven, and bread ready baked, and many other impossible 
things like these. But the evil will consist in the fact that mankind 
will not exist at that epoch and will be unworthy to witness it. 
They also bring proofs for their statements from many remarks of 


useful remarks found in it” (i.e. in Ben Sira). This 1s a further proof 
of Maimonides’ dislike of poetry. 
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the Sages, and from scriptural texts which in their outward in- 
terpretation agree with their claim, or a portion of it. 

The third class is of opinion that the desired good will consist 
in the resurrection of the dead. This implies that man will live 
after his death; that in the company of his family and relatives 
he will once again eat and drink, and never more die. But the evil 
will mean that he will not again come to life. These thinkers also 
point for proof to the remarks of the Sages, and to certain verses? 
of the Bible, whose literal sense tallies with their view. 

The fourth class is of opinion that the good which we shall 
reap from obedience to the Law will consist in the repose of the 
body and the attainment in this world of all worldly wishes, as, 
for example, the fertility of lands, abundant wealth, abundance of 
children, long life, bodily health and security, enjoying the sway 
of a king, and prevailing over the oppressor. The evil which will 
overtake us when we act in opposition [to the Torah] will mean 
the reversal of the afore-mentioned conditions, a state of things such 
as we now have in this the time of our exile. The holders of this 
view point for proof to all the texts of Scripture which speak of 
blessings and curses and other matters, and to the whole body 
of narratives existing in Holy Writ. 

The fifth set of thinkers is the largest. Its members combine 
all the afore-gone opinions, and declare the objects hoped for are 
the coming of the Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, their entry 
into the Garden of Eden, their eating and drinking and living in 
health there so long as heaven and earth endure. 

But with regard to this strange point—I mean the world to come— 
you will find very few who will in any way take the matter to heart, 
or meditate on it, or adopt this or that principle, or ask to what 
these names? (the world to come) refer, whether the last-mentioned 
view constitutes the object to be aimed after, or whether one of 
the preceding opinions rightly expresses it. And you will rarely 
come across any one who will distinguish between the end desired 
and the means which lead to it. You will not by any means find 
any one to ask about this, or speak of it. What, however, all people 
ask, both the common {folk and the educated classes is this:—In 
what condition will the dead rise to life, naked or clothed? Will 
they stand up in those very garments in which they were buried, 


1 poxie. The Arabicized plural form of the Hebrew word poe. Mai- 
monides often uses these Arabic forms. 

2 syn0x. As Holzer points out, this form of the word opx (a name) is 
not to be found in the Arabic dictionaries. He thinks it an incorrect 
form of the plural noon (names). 
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in their embroideries and brocades, and beautiful needlework, or 
in a robe that will merely cover the body? And when the Messiah 
comes will rich and poor be alike, or will the distinctions between 
weak and strong still exist—and many similar questions from time 
to time. 

Now, O reader, understand the following simile of mine’, and 
then you will make it your aim to grasp my meaning throughout. 
Figure to yourself a child young in years brought to a teacher 
to be instructed by him in the Torah. This is the greatest good 
he can derive in respect of his attainment of perfection. But the 
child, on account of the fewness of his years and the weakness of 
his intellect, does not grasp the measure of that benefit, or the 
extent to which it leads him towards the attainment of perfection. 
The teacher (who is nearer perfection than the pupil) must therefore 
necessarily stimulate him to learning by means of things in which 
he delights by reason of his youth. Thus he says to him, “Read, 
and I shall give you nuts or figs’, or a bit of sugar.” The child 
yields to this. He learns diligently, not indeed for the sake of the 
knowledge itself, as he does not know the importance of it, but 
merely to obtain that particular dainty (the eating of that dainty 
being more relished by him than study, and regarded as an unques- 
tionably greater boon). And consequently he considers learning as 
a labour and a weariness to which he gives himself up in order by 
its means to gain his desired object, which consists of a nut, or 
a piece of sugar. When he grows older and his intelligence 
strengthens, he thinks lightly of the trifle in which he formerly 
found joy and begins to desire something new. He longs for this 
newly-chosen object of his, and his teacher now says to him, “ Read, 
and I shall buy you pretty shoes, ora coat of this kind!” Accordingly 
he again exerts himself to learn, not for the sake of the knowledge, 
but to acquire that coat; for the garment ranks higher in his 
estimation than the learning and constitutes the final aim of his 
studies. When, however, he reaches a higher stage of mental per- 
fection, this prize also ranks little with him, and he sets his heart 
upon something of greater moment. So that when his teacher bids 
him “learn this MW"5 ‘section,’ or that P15 ‘chapter,’ and 
I shall give you a dinar or two,’ he learns with zest in order to 


1 Bachya makes use of the same figure of speech in the section yw 
pmoan of his n2257 man. 

2 The Arabic has the plural “‘we shall give,” whereas the Hebrew 
keeps to the singular, as it refers to the teacher. A similar usage occurs 
a few lines later, where we get the Arabic nw» “and we shall buy,” 
with the Hebrew singular np». 
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obtain that money which to him is of more value than the learning, 
seeing that it constitutes the final aim of his studies. When, further, 
he reaches the age of greater discretion, this prize also loses its 
worth for him. He recognizes its paltry nature and sets his heart 
upon something more desirable. His teacher then says to him, 
“ Learn, in order that you may become a Rabbi, or a Judge ; the people 
will honour you, and rise before you; they will be obedient to your 
authority, and your name will be great, both in life and after death, 
as in the case of so and so.” The pupil throws himself into ardent 
study, striving all the time to reach this stage of eminence. His aim 
is that of obtaining the honour of men, their esteem and commendation. 

But all these methods are blameworthy. For in truth it is incumbent 
upon man, considering the weakness of the human mind, to make his 
aim in his acquisition of learning something which is extraneous 
to learning. And he should say of anything which is studied for the 
sake of gaining reward, “Of a truth this is a silly business.” This is 
what the Sages meant when they used the expression nowds xby 
“not for its cwn sake.” They meant to tell us that men obey 
the laws of the 'l'orah, perform its precepts, and study and strive, 
not to obtain the thing itself, but for a further object. The Sages 
prohibited this to us in their remark', “Make not of the Torah a 
crown wherewith to aggrandize thyself, nor a spade wherewith to 
dig.” They allude to that which I have made clear to you, viz. 
not to make the be-all and end-all of learning either the glorifica- 
tion of men or the acquisition of wealth. Also not to adopt the 
Law of God as the means of a livelihood, but to make the goal of 
one’s study the acquisition of knowledge for its own sake. Similarly, 
the aim of one’s study of truth ought to be the knowing of truth. 
The laws of the Torah are truth, and the purport of their study 
is obedience to them. The perfect man must not say, “If I perform 
these virtues and refrain from these vices which God forbade, what 
reward shall I receive?” For this would resemble the case of the 
lad who says, ‘‘If I read, what present will be given me?” and 
he receives the reply that he will get such and such a thing. This 
is only because when we notice the poverty of his intelligence, which 
fails to grasp this stage of things and aims at getting something 
other than what ought to be its real aim, we answer him according 
to his folly. “Answer a fool according to his folly*.”” The Sages 
warned us against this also, viz. against a man making the attain- 
ment of some worldly object the end of his service to God, and his 
obedience to his precepts. And this is the meaning of the dictum 


' Ethics of the Fathers, IV, 7. 2 Prov. xxvi. 5. 
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' of that distinguished and perfect man who understood the funda- 
’ mental truth of things—Antigonus of Socho—“ Be not like servants 
. | who minister to their master upon the condition of receiving a 
L | reward; but be like servants who minister to their master without 


, the condition of receiving a reward.” They really meant to tell 
us by this that a man should believe in truth for truth’s sake’. 
And this is the sense they wished to convey by their expression 
, MIAN Wy “serving from motives of love,’ and by their comment 
i on the phrase TIND YSN Wmynd* “that delighteth in his com- 
mandments.”” R. Eliezer said 'M\¥O3 “in his commandments,” and 
not. YMINID IIWA=“in the reward for performance of his command- 
ments.” Howstrong a proof we have here of the truth of our argument, 
and how decisive! It is a clear confirmation of the text we have 
previously quoted. And we possess a stronger proof still in their 
remark in Sifre: wy mnxy Sawa min wd wan qx xnw 
nx ‘manxd snd nodn san odys sow Sapxw oan spay Sawa 
mano xds poyn xd pony onxw 55 "nm « Peradventure thou 
mayest say, Verily I will learn the Torah in ogder that I may become 
rich or that I may be called ‘ Rabbi,’ or that I may receive a recom- 
pense in the future world. Therefore does Holy Writ say ‘to love 
the Lord thy God.’ Let everything that thou doest be done out of 
pure love for him.” 

The significance of this matter is now clear, and it is evident that 
what we have here stated is really the aim of the Torah, and the 
basis of the theological principles laid down by the Sages. No one 
can be blind to it except the imbecile boor who has fallen a prey 
to the whisperings of inane thoughts and defective imaginings. It 
was in this that the pre-eminence of Abraham our father consisted. 
He was MIAN Wy “aserver from motives of pure love®.” And it 
is in this direction that effort should be put forward. 

But our Sages knew how difficult a thing this was and that not 
every one could act up to it. They knew that even the man who 
reached it would not at once accord with it and think it a true 
article of faith. For man only does those actions which will either 
bring him advantage or ward off loss. All other action he holds vain 
and worthless. Accordingly, how could it be said to one who is learned 
in the Law—“ Do these things, but do them not out of fear of God’s 





1 Ethics of the Fathers, I, 3. ; 
2 Maimonides develops the idea in his Mishna Torah sawn m7, X, § 
T, 2, 4, 5» I 
* Aboda Zara, 19a, and Ps, cxii. 1. 4 Deut. xi. 13. i 
5 Sota, 31 a, 12) TAAND CITANI WONT OPO NV 7. } 
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punishment, nor out of hope for his reward”? This would be 
exceedingly hard, because it is not every one that comprehends truth, 
and becomes like Abraham our father. Therefore, in order that the 
common folk might be established in their convictions, the Sages 
permitted them to perform meritorious actions with the hope of 
reward, and to avoid the doing of evil out of fear of punishment. 
They encourage them to these conceptions and their opinions become 
firmly rooted, until eventually the intelligent among them come to 
comprehend and know what truth is and what is the most perfect 
mode of conduct. It is exactly the way in which we deal with the 
lad in his studies, as we have explained in our foregoing simile. 
Antigonus of Socho was blamed by them for the particular exposition 
he gave to the multitude and they applied to him the words’, “Oh, 
wise men, be cautious of your words,” as we shall explain in our 
remarks on “The ethics of the Fathers.” The people at large 
are not one jot the worse off through their performance of the pre- 
cepts of the Torah by reason of their fear of punishment and expectation 
of reward ; for they are in a state of imperfection. On the contrary, 
they are by this meang drawn to cultivate the necessary habits and 
training for acting in loyalty to the Torah. They bring themselves 
over to an understanding of truth, and become 7AAND psy 
“servers out of pure love.” And this is what the Sages meant by 
their remark?: xbw qinow nowd xdw ides mina one proyy adiyd 
mows xa mows “Man should ever engage himself in the Torah, 
even though it be not for the Torah’s sake. Action regardless of the 
Torah’s sake will lead on to action regardful of it.” 

We must now come to the point which it is necessary for you to 
know, viz., that men are divided into three different classes in respect 
of their notions regarding the words of the Sages. The first class 
is, as far as I have seen, the largest in point of their numbers 
and of the numbers of their compositions; and it is of them that 
I have heard most. The members of this class adopt the words of the 
Sages literally, and give no kind of interpretation whatsoever. With 
them all impossibilities are necessary occurrences. This is owing to 
their being ignorant of science and far away from knowledge. They 
do not possess that perfection which would spur them on of their own 
accord, neither have they found any means for rousing their attention. 
They think that in all their emphatic and precise remarks the Sages 
only wished to convey the ideas which they themselves comprehend, 
and that they intended them to be taken in their literalness. And 
this, in spite of the fact that in their literal significance some of the 


! Ethics of the Fathers, I, 11. 2 Pesachim, 50 b. 
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words of the Sages would savour of absurdity. And so much so that 
were they manifested to the ordinary folk (leave alone the educated) 
in their literalness, they would reflect upon them with amazement 
and would exclaim: “ How can there exist any one who would seriously 
think in this way and regard such statements as the correct view of 
things, much less approve of them.” This class of men are poor, and 
their folly deserves our pity. For in their own opinions they are 
honouring the Sages, whereas in reality they are all the time 
degrading them to the lowest depths—and this all unconsciously. 
As God lives, it is this class of thinkers that robs our religion of 
its beauties, darkens its brilliance, and makes the Law of God 
convey meanings quite contrary to those it was intended to convey. 
For God says in the perfect book of his revelation: ‘“ For this is your 
wisdom and your understanding in the sight of the nations which 
shall hear all these statutes and say, Surely this great nation is 
a wise and understanding people'.” But this class strings together 
the literal interpretations of the remarks of the Sages, so that when 
the nations hear them they exclaim, “Surely this small nation is 
a foolish and untutored people.” And as for the many things that 
are done by those preachers ? who explain to the people what they do 
not themselves understand, would that their ignorance caused them to 
be silent, even as Job says, “Would that ye were silent, and this 
would be unto you for wisdom*.” Or would that they were to say, 
“We do not know what the wise men intended by this assertion, nor 
how it is to be interpreted.” But, of a truth, they imagine that they 
do understand, and devote themselves to inculcating among the 
people that which they themselves think, and not what the Sages 
said. And they expound sermons before the leaders of the people 
on such themes as The Talmud Treatise “‘Berachoth” and the 
“toth chap. of Mishna Sanhedrin,” &c., in their literal senses word 
by word. 

The second class of reasoners is also numerous. They see and hear 
the words of the Sages and accept them in their literal significations, 
thinking that the Sages meant nothing but what the literal interpreta- 
tion indicates. They consequently apply themselves to showing the 
weakness of the Rabbinical statements, their objectionable character, 


* Deut. iv. 6. 

2 It is not at all certain to whom Maimonides is here alluding as bx 
oiwin. He is evidently referring to contemporary preachers. Holzer 
suggests that it is a blow directed against the contemporary French school 
of exegetists who opposed Maimonides’ rationalist method of interpreta- 
tion with great bitterness. 

3 Job xiii. 5. 
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and to calumniate that which is free from reproach. They make 
sport of the words of the Sages from time to time, and imagine 
themselves more intellectually gifted and possessed of more pene- 
trating minds, whereas they (peace to them!) are deceived, short- 
sighted, ignorant of all existing things, and consequently unable 
to comprehend anything. The majority of those who fall into these 
beliefs consists of those who pretend to a knowledge of medicine, and 
of those who rant about the decrees of the stars. For these are men 
who in their own estimation are sages and philosophers. But how 
far removed are they from humanity when placed side by side with 
the true philosophers! They are more stupid than the first class (of 
which we have spoken), and more steeped in folly! They are an 
accursed class, because they put themselves in opposition to men 
of great worth, whose learning is manifest to scholars. If only they 
trained themselves in knowledge so as to know how necessary it is to 
use the appropriate speech in theology and in like subjects which are 
common to both the uneducated and the cultured, and to understand 
also the practical portion of philosophy, it would then be clear to 
them whether the Sages were really men of wisdom or no, and the 
significance of their assertions would be comprehensible to them. 
The third class of thinkers is (as God liveth!) so very small in 
numbers that one would only call it a class in the sense that the sun 
is termed a species (although it is a single object). They are the men 
who accept as established facts the greatness of the Sages and the 
excellence of their thoughts, as found in the generality of their 
remarks, where each word points a very true theme. Although the 
number of these discourses is small and scattered about in different 
portions of their writings, they nevertheless indicate the perfection of 
their authors and the fact that they attained truth. The members of 
this class are convinced also of the impossibility of the impossible and 
the necessary existence of what must exist. For they know that they 
(peace to them!) would not talk absurdities to one another. And 
they are convinced beyond doubt that their words have both an outer 
and an inner meaning, and that in all that they said of things 
impossible their discourses were in the form of riddle and parable. 
For this was the method of the great savants, and for this reason 
did the wisest of men open his book with the words', Sw» pand 
ony oan 39 Ayo) “To understand parable and saying, the 
words of the wise and their riddles.” Those who study philology 
know that 7°N is a mode of speech whose meaning is inward not 
outward, as in the verse? A7'N pods) NNN “I will now put 


1 Prov, '. 6. 2 Judges xiv. 12. 
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forth a riddle unto you.” For the theme of the speech of men of 
learning consists entirely in matters of the highest import. But they 
are put in the form of riddle and parable. And how can we disapprove 
of their literary productions being in the manner of proverb and simile 
of alowly and popular kind, seeing that the wisest of men did the same 
wapn mina “by holy inspiration,” viz. Solomon, in the Book of 
Proverbs, the Song of Songs, and part of Ecclesiastes? How can we 
disapprove of the method of placing interpretations on the words 
of the Sages, and drawing them out of their literalness to adjust 
them to reason and make them accord with truth and the books 
of Scripture, seeing that the Sages themselves place their interpreta- 
tions on the words of the text and by bringing them out of their 
literal meaning present them as parable? And that this is true can 
be seen from what we find in their interpretation of the verse 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20), “He slew two lion-like men of Moab,” &c.? All 
of which they regard as allegory. And similarly the verse (2 Sam. 
Xxlii. 20), “he slew the lion in the midst of the pit,” they treat as 
allegory. And likewise (2 Sam. xxiii. 15)?, “Oh that one would give 
me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem!” and all that 
follows they interpret figuratively. And so it is with the whole 
Book of Job, of which one of the Rabbins says, *7°7 bem “it is 
an allegory,” but he does not explain what meaning the allegory 
is intended to convey. And so again in the case of the dry bones 
of Ezekiel, which one Rabbi declares to have been allegorically 
meant‘. And we could quote many similar instances. 

If, O reader, you belong to one of the first-named classes, do not 
pay any attention to any of my remarks on this subject, because 
not a word of it will suit you. On the contrary, it will harm you 
and you will dislike it. For how can food of light weight and 
temperate character suit a person accustomed to partaking of bad 
and gross fare? It would really injure him, and he would loathe it. 
Do you not see what was said concerning the manna by those who 
had grown accustomed to eating onions and garlic, and fish? 1352) 
sboybon ond. m¥p “and our soul loatheth this light bread.” If, 
however, you are of those who constitute the third class, and when 
you come across any of the Sages’ remarks which reason rejects, you 


1 Berachoth, 18 b. 2 Baba Kama, 60 b. 

3 Baba Bathra, 15a. The Hebrew ocnyp is hardly as accurate as the 
Arabic omgri. The latter means ‘‘a certain one of them,” the former 
signifies ‘‘some of them,” which is not correct, because it is an individual 
that holds this view about 7 Sw ave. The same applies to the next 
statement about the xpi »m, which is the individual view of R. Jehuda. 

4 Sanhedrin, 92 b. 5 Num. xxi. 5. 
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pause and learn that it is a dark saying and an allegory. And if you 
then pass the night wrapped up in thought and dwelling in anxious 
reflection over its interpretation, mentally striving to find the truth 
and the correct point of view, as it is said, "WY 31N3) YAN 735 siynd 
‘pox "35 “To find out acceptable words, and the writing of 
uprightness, even words of truth,” you will then consider this discourse 
of mine, and it will profit you, if God wills it. 

I shall now begin to treat of the subject which I originally intended. 
Know that just as a blind man can form no idea of colours, nor 
a deaf man comprehend sounds, nor a eunuch feel the desire for 
sexual intercourse, so the bodies cannot comprehend the delights of 


the soul. And even as fish do not know the element? fire because _ 


they exist ever in its opposite, so are the delights of the world of 
spirit unknown to this world of flesh. Indeed, we have no pleasure in 
any way except what is bodily, and what the senses can comprehend 
of eating, drinking, and sexual intercourse. Whatever is outside 
these is non-existent to us. We do not discern it, neither do we 
grasp it at first thought, but only after deep penetration. And truly 
this must necessarily be the case. For we live in a material world 
and the only pleasure we can comprehend must be material. But 
the delights of the spirit are everlasting and uninterrupted, and there 
is no resemblance in any possible way between spiritual and bodily 
enjoyments. We are not sanctioned either by the Torah or by the 
divine philosophers to assert that the angels, the stars, and the 
spheres enjoy no delights. In truth they have exceeding great delight 
in respect of what they comprehend of the Creator (glorified be he!). 
This to them is an everlasting felicity without a break. They have 
no bodily pleasures, neither do they comprehend them, because they 
have no senses like ours, enabling them to have our sense experiences» 
And likewise will it be with us too. When after death the worthy 
from among us will reach that exalted stage he will experience no 
bodily pleasures, neither will he have any wish for them, any more 
than would a king of sovereign power wish to divest himself of his 
imperial sway and return to his boyhood’s games with a ball in the 
street, although at one time he would without doubt have set a higher 
worth upon a game with a ball than on kingly dominion, such being 
the case only when his years were few and he was totally ignorant 
of the real significance of either pursuit, just as we to-day rank the 
delights of the body above those of the soul. 

And when you will give your consideration to the subject of these 
two pleasures, you will discover the meanness of the one and the high 
worth of the other. And this applies even to this world. For we find 


! Eccles. xii, 10. 2 opoce = Greek crorxeiov = element. 
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in the case of the majority of men that they all burden their souls and 
bodies with the greatest possible labour and fatigue in order to attain 
distinction or a great position in men’s esteem. ‘This pleasure is 
not that of eating or drinking. Similarly, many a man prefers the 
obtaining of revenge over his enemies to many of the pleasures of the 
body. And many a man, again, shuns the greatest among all physical 
delights out of fear that it should bring him shame and the reproach 
of men, or because he seeks a good reputation. If such then is our 
condition in this world of matter, how much more will it be our case 
in the world of the spirit, viz. the world to come, where our souls will 
attain to a knowledge of the Creator as do the higher bodies, or more. 
This pleasure cannot be divided into parts. It cannot be described, 
neither can anything be found to compare with it. It is as the 
prophet exclaimed, when admiring its great glories': ‘“‘ How great is 
thy goodness which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee, which 
thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee before the children of 
men.” And in a similar sense the Sages remarked ?: “In the world to 
come there will be no eating and no drinking, no washing and no 
anointing and no marriage; but only the righteous sitting with 
crowns on their heads enjoying the splendour of the Shechinah.” By 
their remark, ‘their crowns on their heads,” is meant the preservation 
of the soul in the intellectual sphere *, and the merging of the two 
into one as has been described by the illustrious philosophers in 
ways whose exposition would take too long here. By their remark, 
“enjoying the splendour of the Shechinah,” is meant that those 
souls will reap bliss in what they comprehend of the Creator, just as 
the Holy Chayoth and the other ranks of angels enjoy felicity in what 
they understand of his existence. And so the felicity and the final 
goal consist in reaching to this exalted company and attaining to 
this high pitch‘. The continuation of the soul, as we have stated, is 
endless, like the continuation of the Creator (praised be he!) who 
is the cause of its continuation in that it comprehends him, as is 


1 Ps, xxxi. 19. 2 Berachoth, 17 a. 

3 Cp. Moreh Nebuchim, I, 41, where Maimonides distinguishes three kinds 
of soul: (1) ‘‘that which constitutes animal life in general; (2) that 
which constitutes human life in particular; (3) that part of man’s 
individuality which exists independently of his body—i.e. the soul” 
(Dr. Friedlander’s note to his translation). This third kind of soul is 
the intellect, and it is the only one that is immortal. According to 
Maimonides it would seem that it is only the souls of men of exemplary 
intellectual and moral standing that are immortal. 

¢ The Hebrew literally means “to be included in this glory” (nym 
mn 1292). But this is too free a translation of the Arabic xin 72 mde 
am, which literally means ‘‘ attaining to (or ‘arriving at’) this limit.” 
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explained in elementary philosophy. This is the great bliss with which 
no bliss is comparable and to which no pleasure can be likened. For 
how can the enduring and infinite be likened to a thing which has 
a break and an end? This is the meaning of the scriptural phrase! 
om noaxm 75 30” yd “In order that it may be well with thee 
and that thou mayest prolong thy days”; for which we possess the 
traditional interpretation, which is?: 21» vay nbd 75 ay pynd 
“In order that it may be well with thee in the world which is all 
good”; JN yoo odd om mowNm) “and that thou mayest 
prolong thy days in a world which is of unending length.” 

The consummate evil (of punishment) consists in the cutting off of 
the soul, its perishing and its failure to attain durability. This is 
the meaning of N13 “cutting off,” mentioned in the Torah. The 
meaning of M3 is the cutting off of the soul, as the Torah manifestly 
declares?:; NAT YEA NAN nn “That soul shall surely be cut 
off.” And the Sages remarked (peace to them!): N27 “cutting off 
in this world ‘,” N13N “ cutting off in the world to come.” Scripture 
also contains the verse®, DYNA WY AWAY WIN Wa AN “And 
the soul of my lord shall be bound in the bond of life.” All those who 
devote themselves to bodily pleasures, rejecting truth and choosing 
falsehood, are cut off from participation in that exalted state of 
things and remain as detached matter merely. And in this connexion 
the prophet in his remark ®, 9 nanad awy pnd “x anes xd py 
“The eye hath not seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath 
prepared for him that waiteth for him,” has made it clear 
that the world to come cannot be comprehended by the bodily 
senses. The Sages, in interpretation of this phrase, said’: 
xd py xan nbn Sax mewn md xds wana xd nds oan 55 
andar “be mms «All prophets prophesy only concerning the days 
of the Messiah, but the world to come no eye hath seen save God.” 

As regards the promises and threats alluded to in the Torah, their 
interpretation is that which I shall now tell you. It says to you, “If 
you obey these precepts, I will help you to a further obedience of 
them and perfection in the performance of them. And I shall 
remove all hindrances from you.” For it is impossible for man to 
do the service of God when sick or hungry or thirsty or in trouble, 
and this is why the Torah promises the removal of all these dis- 
abilities and gives man also the promise of health and quietude until 


1 Deut. xxii. 7. 2 Kiduschin, 39b, and Chulin, 142 a. 

3 Num. xv. 31. * Sanhedrin, 64 b and gob. 

> 1 Sam. xxv. 29. Maimonides quotes the same verse in Moreh Nebuchim, 
I, 41, where he speaks of the intellectual soul which lives on after death 
of the body. 6 Isa, Ixiv. 3. 7 Berachoth, 34. 
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such a time as he shall have attained perfection of knowledge and be 
worthy of the life of the world to come. The final aim of the Torah 
is not that the earth should be fertile, that people should live long, 
and that bodies should be healthy. It simply helps us to the 
performance of its precepts by holding out the promise of all these 
things. Similarly, if men transgress, their punishment wil] be that 
all these hindrances will come into being, rendering them powerless 
to do righteousness, as we read: “7 NN Nvy xd [wN nnn 1, “Because 
thou servedst not the Lord thy God with joyfulness ... Therefore 
shalt thou serve thine enemies which the Lord shall send against 
thee....” Ifyou give this matter more than ordinary consideration, 
you will find it to be equivalent to being told, “If you carry out 
a portion of these laws with love and diligence, we shall help you 
to a performance of all of them by removing from you all difficulties 
and obstacles; but if you abandon any of them out of disdain we 
shall bring hindrances into your path that will prevent you from 
doing any of them, so that you will gain neither perfection nor 
eternity.” This is what is meant by the assertion of the Rabbins?: 
May MIy Iwi MYO MD DW “The recompense of a precept is 
a precept, and the recompense of transgression, transgression.” 

As for the Garden of Eden’, it is a fertile spot on the earth’s 
sphere rich in streams and fruits. God will of a certainty disclose 
it to man one day, and will show him the path leading to it. Man 
will reap enjoyment within it, and there may possibly be found 
therein plants of a very extraordinary sort, great in usefulness and 
rich in pleasure-giving properties, in addition to those which are 
renowned with us. All this is not impossible nor far-fetched. On 
the contrary, it is quite near possibility, and would be so even if 
the Torah failed to allude to it. How much more is it the case 
seeing that it has a clear and conspicuous place in the Torah! 

Gehinnom is an expression for the suffering that will befall the 
wicked. The nature of this suffering is not expounded in the Talmud. 
One authority there states that the sun will draw near them [the 
wicked] and burn them‘. He gets his proof from the verse ‘5 


> Deut. xxviii. 47. 2 Ethics of the Fathers, IV, 2. 

3 It is noteworthy that Maimonides places 1 j2 and ov272 on this side 
of the grave, and gives them no connexion whatsoever with the life 
hereafter. He holds the view consistently with the Talmudic dictum, 
“In the world to come there will be no eating and no drinking,” &c. 
But it seems in direct opposition to the average Jewish view expressed in 
our liturgy in such terms as 120 NTN Py p22 and to prevailing Jewish 
conceptions about ovr, which is always included in the paraphernalia of 
the hereafter, and not of the mundane existence. 

* Aboda Zara, 3b, and Nedarim, 8b. 
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‘39ND AyiI NI On 737 “For behold the day cometh, burning as 
an oven.” Another asserts that a strange heat will arise in their 
bodies, and consume them. He derives proof for this from the 
phrase * nsdaxn wx om “ Your breath as fire shall devour you.” 

The Resurrection of the Dead is one of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Law of Moses. He who does not believe in this has no 
religion, and no bond with the Jewish faith. But it is the reward 
of the righteous only, as is shown by the statement in Bereshith 
Rabba, 1252. psd OMA nYnm oywrdr opyd oe nN 
“The great benefits of the rain are for both the righteous and the 
wicked, but the resurrection of the dead applies to the righteous 
only.” And forsooth how shall the evil-doers live after death, seeing 
that they were dead even in life, as the Sages said, aN DW 
Soyn ovmp onnvos as DY DND OMAP ond “The wicked 
are called dead even during their lives, but the good are called living 
even after their death.” And know that man is bound to die and 
become dissolved into his component parts. 

The days of the Messiah will be the time when the kingdom will 
return to Israel who will return to the Holy Land‘. The king 
who will then reign will have Zion as the capital of his realm. His 
name will be great and fill the earth to its uttermost bounds®. 
It will be a greater name than that of king Solomon and mightier. 
The nations will make peace with him, and lands will obey him by 
reason of his great rectitude and the wonders that will come to light 
by his means. Any one that rises up against him God will destroy 
and make him fall into his hand. All verses of scripture testify to 
his prosperity and our prosperity in him. So far as existing things 
are concerned there will be no difference whatever between now 
and then, except that Israel will possess the kingdom. And this 
is the sense of the Rabbins’ statement, Mwon nid am odin pa pS 
64253 nad nayy xdx “There is no difference between this world 
and the Days of the Messiah except the subjugation of the kingdoms 
alone.” In his days there will be both the strong and the weak in 
their relations to others. But verily in those days the gaining of 
their livelihood will be so very easy to men that they will do the 
lightest possible labour and reap great benefit. It is this that is 


? Malachi iii. 19. 2 Isa. xxxiii. 12. 3 Berachoth, 18a. 

* oxwe is used here to denote Palestine. Cf. Prof. Bacher’s note, 
J.Q.R., XVITI, 564. 

5 The Arabic is Sands 7RDN NN” which is freely translated by the Hebrew 
on xoxo TT Nn. The translator may possibly have been anxious to 
imitate the verse (Gen. xlviii. 19) 0127 N9D HP ID. 

* Berachoth, 34b, Sabbath, 63 a. 
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meant by the remark of the Rabbins, nxpord sysind Syaw pas ony 
tnd v5) “The land of Israel will one day produce cakes ready 
baked, and garments of fine silk.” For when one finds a thing easily 
and without labour, people are in the habit of saying, “So and So 
found bread ready baked, and a meal ready cooked.” And you have 
a proof of this in the scriptural statement, 7032713) O3'IN 353 933) 
“And the sons of the stranger shall be your husbandmen, and the 
tillers of your vineyards.” This is an indication that seed-time 
and harvest will exist there [in the land of Israel at the time of 
the Messiah]. And it was for this reason that the particular Rabbi 
who made the afore-mentioned assertion blamed his pupil for not 
understanding the drift of his remarks, and thinking them to be 
intended literally. And consequently the reply he gave him was 
commensurate with the latter’s power of comprehension; but it was 
not the real answer. And the proof that he did not intend it for 
the truth is seen in the fact that he corroborates his attitude by 
quoting the verse Sindixa SDs yn Sy « Answer not a fool according 
to his folly.” The great benefits that will accrue to us at that 
epoch will consist in our enjoying rest from the work of subjugating 
the kingdoms of wickedness, a work which prevents us from the full 
performance of righteous action. Knowledge will increase, as it is said, 
"3 nx mys paxn ned > “For the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of God.” Discords® and wars will cease, as it is said, Nw ND 
‘aan 1a $x 2 “Nation shall no more lift up sword against nation.” 
Great perfection will appertain to him that lives in those days, and he 
will be elevated’ through it to the xan Ddyn Yn “the life of the 
world to come.” But the Messiah will die, and his son and son’s son 
will reign in his stead. God has clearly declared his death in the words, 
Speen pasa ow sy pry xd) ans xd “He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged, till he have set judgment in the earth.” His kingdom 
_will endure a very long time and the lives of men will be long 


1 Sabbath, 30 b. 2 Tsa. lxi. 5. 

3 Prov. xxvi. 4. * Isa, xi. 9. 

5 The Hebrew renders the Arabic 21Mbs) ynpsx by the one word nyanyan 
‘¢wars,” which seems barely sufficient. The Arabic fanp is most probably 
here in the sense of civil war. This goes well with mono which is 
mostly used for political war. The cessation of both will be a prominent 
feature in the Messianic time. 

6 Micah iv. 3. 

7 The Arabic ynv=to be elevated [to holy orders]. This is barely done 
justice to by the Hebrew 1. Besides, the Arabic is third person 
singular, whereas the Hebrew is first person plural. 

8 Tsa. xlii. 4. 
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also, because longevity is a consequence of the removal of sorrows 
and cares. Let not the fact of the duration of his kingdom for 
thousands of years seem strange to you, for the Sages have said 
that when a number of good things come together it is not an 
easy thing for them to separate again. The days of the Messiah 
are not ardently longed for on account of the plentiful vegetation, 
and the riches which they will bring in their train, nor in order 
that we may ride on horses, nor that we may drink to the ac- 
companiment of various kinds of musical instruments, as is thought 
by those people who are confused in their ideas on such things. 
No! the prophets and saints wished and ardently desired [the days 
of the Messiah] because it implies the coming together of the 
virtuous, with choice deeds of goodness and knowledge, and the 
justice of the King’, the greatness of his wisdom and his nearness 
to his Creator, as it is said: “‘The Lord said unto me, thou art my 
son; this day have I begotten thee®.” And because it implies 
obedience to all the Laws of Moses, without ennui or disquietude® 
or constraint, as it is promised* in the words, NN WN iy yd» by 
mom Soba nnn nnn... mw ww Dd De... TT 
poqwan yaxn 257 “And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbour and every man his brother saying, Know the Lord; 
for they shall all know me from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them.” ‘And I will take away the stony heart from your flesh.” 
And there are many more similar verses on like themes. 

It is under conditions like these that one will obtain a firm hold 
upon the world to come. The final goal is the attaining to the 
world to come, and it is to it that the effort must be directed. And 
it is in this sense that the particular sage, gifted with truth looked 
towards the final goal and omitting what was extraneous to it, 


1 The Hebrew here has nz 3 “the greatness of his rectitude,” which 
is not found in the Arabic version. 

? Ps. ii. 7. It is interesting to note the smoothness with which 
Maimonides glides over this passage which is the piéce de résistance of 
Christological interpreters. He takes “‘sonship” in the sense of kinship, 
nearness, i.e. in the moral and spiritual senses. The Messiah is the 
“son” of God in so far as he is, humanly speaking, as near God as 
possible in the possession of the highest of virtues. 

% The Arabic 5p = disquietude, agitation. I cannot find in it a corre- 
spondence of meaning with the Hebrew mbyy which = sloth, laziness, 

* The Hebrew has the ordinary expression 12x2w 1) ‘‘as it is said.” 

5 Jer. xxxi. 34. 

® Jer, xxxi. 33. This is a portion of the verse, but incorrectly quoted. 
It is oapa AW AS nn. 

" Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 
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declared xan pdiyd pon ond um See 55 “All Israel have a portion 
in the world to come.” Although the ‘world to come” constitutes 
the final object of desire, it is not meet that he who wishes to be 
MAAN Ty should work to attain “the world to come,” as we have 
explained in the foregoing remarks. Rather must he serve God in 
the way that I shall prescribe. This is as follows: when he firmly 
believes that the Torah contains knowledge which reached the 
prophets from before God, who through it taught them that virtuous 
deeds are of such and such a kind and ignoble deeds of such and 
such a kind, it is obligatory for him, in so far as he is a man of 
well balanced temperament, to bring forth meritorious deeds and 
shun vice. When he acts like this, the significance of man has in 
him reached the point of perfection and he is divided off from 
the brute. And when a man arrives at the point of being perfect 
he belongs to that order’ of man whom no obstacle hinders from 
making the intellectual element in his soul live on after death. 
This is “the world to come” as we have made clear, and herein 
lies the significance of the Psalmist’s remark, I723 DIDI YAN bye 
* bab Wy jo ano PsN PS “Be ye not as the horse or as the mule 
which have no understanding; whose mouth must be held with bit 
and bridle...” This means that what restrains beasts from doing 
harm is something external, as a bridle or a bit. But not so with 
man. His restraining agency lies in his very self, I mean in his 
human framework. When the latter becomes perfected it is exactly 
that which keeps him away from those things which perfection 
withholds from him and which are termed vices; and it is that which 
spurs him on to what will bring about perfection in him, viz. virtue. 
These are the ideas which I have acquired from the generality 
of the Sages’ remarks upon this exalted and most prominent theme. 
I hope to compose a work in which I shall collect all the maxims 
that are found in the Talmud and other works. I shall throw light 
upon them and give them an interpretation suiting the truth. 
And I shall bring proof for all of it from the Sages’ own words also. 
I shall make clear which of their statements have to be taken 
literally and which are figures of speech; and also which of them 
were only incidents of sleep but spoken of in express terms as if 
they happened during the waking state. In that work I shall explain 
to you many principles of faith, and in these explanations I will 
make clear all the things of which I have given you a few rudi- 


1 The meaning varies according as you read gp or ye. Holzer in the 
Arabic text before me adopts the latter reading, but the Hebrew version 
seems to be a translation of the former. 

2 Ps, xxxii. 9. 
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mentary facts in this treatise of mine. You can compare them with 
others. Let no one blame me for the freedom with which I have 
used certain expressions and assertions in this my treatise, and 
which provokes the criticism of the learned. For I have enlarged 
freely upon this section in order to give understanding to him who 
has previously had no training in this exalted subject which is not 
comprehended by every man. 

The expression D)P'2N.—-This is an Aramaic word. It signifies 
disdain of and contempt for the Torah or the traditional’ explana- 
tion of the Torah. For this reason they give this name to those 
who do not believe in the fundamental principles of the Torah, 
or to those who make light of the Sages or any disciple of the Sages, 
or harm them”. 

The expression D'INTA OMSD “Heretical Books.” They called 
these* D° ‘BD “Books of the Minim.” The books of Ben Sira 
belong to this class. He was a man who composed books of idle talk on 
the subjects of the art of physiognomy. They contain no knowledge 
and serve no useful purpose, but are a mere wasting of time in vain 
amusement. And of such a kind are e.g. those books existing among 
the Arabs dealing with chronologies, legends of kings, the genea- 
logies of the Arabs, the books of songs‘, and similar books, which 


1 “The traditional explanation of the Torah.” This seems to be the 
meaning of Ay ws Ahon—from the verb on=to carry. Abom=a carrying 
from one place to another. Such was the case with the oral law which 
was handed down to successive generations in all climes. The Hebrew 
renders the words 4:w>x fom by mm “its learners, students ”— 
possibly because it is they who carry about and disseminate its teachings. 

2 minncse. This seems to be the X. form of ix =to injure, damage. The 
Hebrew has \35=his master. This is obviously another reading. Or it 
may be that the word mann ‘he who despises” (which Holzer re- 
pudiates) should stand, and then the Arabic word would be equivalent to 
42) mann “he who injures him,” viz. his master. 

3 Sanhedrin,99b. As to the exact significance of the Minim see Travers 
Herford, Christianity in the Talmud. 

* sovints an ‘Books of songs.” It is surprising that Maimonides dis- 
misses these with contempt although they occupya great and distinguished 
place on the Parnassus of Arabic literature. The Mu‘allaqgat, the Mufad- 
daliyyat, the Jamharat Ash‘ar al-‘Arab, the Hamasa of Abu Tammam 
are all great collections of Bedouin poems of the greatest importance 
in Arabic literature, both from a poetical and historical point of view. 
Then there is the great ‘2xixbs ana (Book of Songs), published at the 
Balaq printing-press in twenty volumes, to which Briinnow has added 
a twenty-first from MSS. discovered in European libraries. In his 
History of Arabic Literature Prof. Clément Huart says “This huge literary 
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contain no knowledge and are of no practical use, but mere waste 
of time. 

The expression M327 by wmbm “He who whispers a charm over 
a wound” has no portion in the world to come. But this is only 
the case if there is any spitting’, because this would be indecent 
before God. 

The expression YNYNINI OWA N& Aywnn “He who pronounces the 
letters of the Tetragrammaton.” This means that he utters the 
letters 1 1 7 °, which constitute the WDDN ov? lit. the proper 
name, i.e. the name exclusively applied to one Being. It is 
used repeatedly in the Mishnah and Gemarz Yoma. See Com- 
mentary of Shemtob on chapter 62 of Moreh Nebuchim. They also 
mentioned other things besides these, the doer of which will have 
no portion in the world to come. Thus they said, “ He that publicly 
puts the face of his neighbour to the blush shall have no portion 
in the world to come’.” “He that calls his neighbour by his 
nicknames‘.” ‘He that takes honour to himself in the disgrace 
of his neighbour®.” Although these may seem small offences to 
the ordinary thinker, actions of this kind will only emanate from 
a soul defective, without perfection, and not fitted for the life of 
the world to come. 

What I have to mention now (and this is the most correct place 
for alluding to it) is that the roots of our Law and its fundamental 
principles are thirteen. 


The first Principle of Faith. 


The existence of the Creator (praised be he!), i.e. that there is 
an existent Being invested with the highest perfection of existence. 


compilation is our most valuable source as to everything regarding the 
circumstances amidst which the poets of the first centuries of Arab 
literature lived their lives and composed their works.” That any one 
should say of all this that it is a mere ‘“‘ waste of time” is really extra- 
ordinary. Maimonides evidently loathed poetry. 

2 sappy. The Arabic verb p1=to use magic or incantation, and has 
therefore a striking resemblance in the lettering to this Hebrew word 
and it fits in well with the theme. But there is no such grammatical 
form of the Arabic word and the resemblance is merely accidental. 

? For the full discussion of the wenn ow, see Moreh Nebuchim, chap. 61- 
64. Dr. Friedlinder has an interesting note there explaining the literal 
meaning of the phrase wn2n7 ow. 

3 Baba Mezia, 58b. 

4 Baba Mezia, 58b. The wording, however, is not as here, but 07 
IM} 2 Ow. 

5 Baba Mezia, 58 b. 
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He is the cause of the existence of all existent things. In him 
they exist and from him emanates their continued existence. 
If we could suppose! the removal of his existence then the existence 
of all things would entirely cease and there would not be left 
any independent existence whatsoever®. But if on the other hand 
we could suppose the removal of all existent things but he, his 
existence (blessed be he!) would not cease to be, neither would it 
suffer any diminution. For he (exalted be he!) is self-sufficient, and 
his existence needs the aid of no existence outside his. Whatsoever - 
is outside him, the intelligences (i.e. the angels) and the bodies 
of the spheres, and things below these*, all of them need him for 
their existence. This is the first cardinal doctrine of faith, which 
is indicated by the commandment, “I am the Lord thy God” 
pabe "nm ot, 
The second Principle of Faith. 


The Unity of God. This implies that this cause of all is one; 
not one of a genus nor of a species, and not as one human being 
who is a compound divisible into many unities; not a unity like 
the ordinary material body which is one in number but takes on 
endless divisions and parts. But he, the exalted one, is a unity in 
the sense that there is no unity like his in any way. This is the 
second cardinal doctrine of faith which is indicated by the assertion, 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God the Lord is one” Senw yow 


any “mn "> m5. 
The third Principle of Faith. 


The removal of materiality from God. This signifies that this 
unity is not a body nor the power of a body, nor can the accidents 
of bodies overtake him, as e.g. motion and rest, whether in the 
essential or accidental sense. It was for this reason that the Sages 
(peace to them!) denied to him both cohesion and separation of 


1 To accord with the Arabic x17 we should expect 35m Sy nby:, and not 
the third pers, sing. Ty. 

The Arabic 21 5pnc “that which is independent, absolute, in its 
existence,” is rather loosely and inaccurately rendered by ovypmw xx: 
IMD. 

3 The Hebrew has c2172 ww sm “and what is inside them,” which is 
not represented in the Arabic, unless the translator understood }1 
(533) to contain this meaning among the many others which it possesses 
in Arabic. I cannot, however, find this meaning indicated in the 
dictionaries. 

# Exod. xx. 2. 5 Deut. vi. 4. 
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parts, when they remarked ‘ay xdv qn dy mony xdr nae xd, 
i.e. “no sitting and no standing, no division? (|'Y), and no co- 
hesion®” (DY) [according to the verse ond ANDI WY), i.e. they 
will push them with the shoulder in order to join themselves to 
them]. The prophet again said‘, “And unto whom will ye liken 
God,” &c., “‘and® unto whom will ye liken me that I may be like, 
saith the Holy One.” If God were a body he would be like a body. 
Wherever in the scriptures God is spoken of with the attributes 
of material bodies, like motion, standing, sitting, speaking, and such 
like, all these are figures of speech, as the Sages said, AN A347 
Soo 22 wds “The Torah speaks in the language of men.” 
People? have said a great deal on this point. This third funda- 
mental article of faith is indicated by the scriptural expression, 
Saxon 55 one xd 1D “for ye have seen no likeness,” i.e. you 
have not comprehended him as one who possesses a likeness, for, 
as we have remarked, he is not a body nor a bodily power. 


The fourth Principle of Faith. 


The priority of God. This means that the unity whom we have 
described is first in the absolute sense. No existent thing outside 
him is primary in relation to him. The proofs of this in the Scriptures 
are numerous. This fourth principle is indicated by the phrase 
*psp “by myo “The eternal God is a refuge.” 


The fifth Principle of Faith. 


That it is he (be he exalted !) who must be worshipped, aggrandized, 
and made known by his greatness and the obedience shown to him. 
This must not be done to any existing beings lower than he—not 
to the angels nor the spheres nor the elements, or the things which 
are compounded from them. For these are all fashioned in ac- 
cordance with the works they are intended to perform. They have 


1 Hagiga, 15 a. 

* Huy. The Arabic mw means “to divide.” In Hebrew we get this 
meaning in inp) (Exod. xiii. 13) ‘‘and thou shall break its neck,” i.e. 
separate, divide the head fromm the trunk, In Hosea x. 2 we get the 
phrase pm Fy NT “he shall break down their altars,” i.e. take them 
to pieces, separate stone from stone. 

’ This translation is in accord with the Targum of Jonathan which 
renders the verse Isa. xi. 14 1 ANI aIIM. 

* Isa, xl. 18. 5 Isa, xl. 25. & Berachoth, 31 b. 

7 For the Arabic ows ‘people ” the Hebrew has ono “the sages.” 
The reason for this change is not clear. 

8 Deut. iv. 15. ® Deut. xxxiii. 27. 
VOL. XIX. E 
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no judgement or free-will, but only a love for him (be he exalted !), 
Let us adopt no mediators to enable ourselves to draw near unto 
God, but let the thoughts be directed to him, and turned away from 
whatsoever is below him. This fifth principle is a prohibition of 
idolatry. The greater part of the Torah is taken up with the 
prohibition of idol-worship. 


The sixth Principle of Faith. 


Prophecy. This implies that it should be known that among this 
human species there exist persons of very intellectual natures and 
possessing much perfection. Their souls are pre-disposed for receiving 
the form of the intellect. Then this human intellect joins itself 
with the active intellect, and an exalted emanation! is shed upon 
them. These are the prophets. This is prophecy, and this is its 
meaning. The complete elucidation of this principle of faith would 
be very long, and it is not our purpose to bring proofs for every 
principle or to elucidate the means of comprehending them, for 
this affair includes the totality of the sciences. We shall give them 
a passing mention only. The verses of the Torah which testify 
concerning the prophecy of prophets are many. 


The seventh Principle of Faith. 


The prophecy of Moses our Teacher. This implies that we must 
believe that he was the father of all the prophets before him and 
that those who came after him were all beneath him in rank. He 
(Moses) was chosen by God from the whole human kind. He com- 
prehended more of God than any man in the past or future ever 
comprehended or will comprehend. And we must believe that he 
reached a state of exaltedness beyond the sphere of humanity, so 
that he attained to the angelic rank and became included in the 


1 The Arabic pnp literally signifies “to flow” (of water, blood, &c.), 
and is usually represented in Hebrew by vow which has an exactly similar 
significance. This whole subject is thoroughly discussed in the Moreh, 
II, 12. Everything that happens in the world is influenced by the pp of 
the Divine Creator. It is this that is shed upon the prophets, enabling 
them to prophesy. m0 53 Yy owen NIMWw) NIT yowWD WINN DyAW WN? 
DIT SY INIT WOW Artw Wx 7) 12 ww “It is said that the universe 
renews itself by the emanation of the Creator, and that it is he who is the 
cause of the emanation of everything that renews itself in it. Similarly 
it is said that he causes his wisdom to emanate to the prophets.”’ 
Maimonides instances the usage of this idea in the prophetical books of 
the Bible by quoting Jeremiah xvii, 13 oym Dy Vpn yur om “ They have 
forsaken me, the fountain of living waters.” 
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order of the angels. There was no veil which he did not pierce. No 
material hindrance stood in his way, and no defect whether small 
or great mingled itself with him. The imaginative and sensual 
powers of his perceptive faculty were stripped from him. His 
desiderative power was stilled and he remained pure intellect only. 
It is in this significance that it is remarked of him that he discoursed 
with God without any angelic intermediary. 

We had it in our mind to explain this strange subject here and 
to unlock the secrets firmly enclosed in scriptural verses; to expound 
the meaning of M5 bx nD “mouth to mouth ”; and the whole of this 
verse and other things belonging to the same theme. But I see that 
this theme is very subtle; it would need abundant development and 
introductions and illustrations. The existence of angels would first 
have to be made clear and the distinction between their ranks and 
that of the Creator. The soul would have to be explained and all its 
powers. The circle would then grow wider until we should have to say 
a word about the forms which the prophets attribute to the Creator 
and the angels. The 1p Ny’ and its meaning would consequently 
have to enter into our survey. And even if this one subject were 
shortened into the narrowest compass it could not receive sufficient 
justice, even in a hundred pages. For this reason I shall leave it to its 
place, either in the book of the interpretation of the ' Mw 7 
“discourses,” which I have promised, or in the book on prophecy 
which I have begun, or in the book which I shall compose for 
explaining these fundamental articles of faith. 

I shall now come back to the’ purpose of this seventh principle 
and say that the prophecy of Moses differs from that of all other 
prophets in four respects :— 

(1) Whosoever the prophet, God spake not with him but by 
an intermediary. But Moses had no intermediary, as it is said, 
299 995K mb 5x AD “mouth to mouth did I speak with him.” 

(2) Every other prophet received his inspiration only when in 
a state of sleep, as it is asserted in various parts of scripture, 
8nd mbna “in a dream of the night.” 4 inbsb pn oidna “in a 
dream of a vision of a night,” and many other phrases with similar 
significance; or in the day when deep sleep has fallen upon the 
prophet and his condition is that in which there is a removal of 
his sense-perceptions, and his mind is a blank like a sleep. This 
state is styled AIM and AN, and is alluded to in the expression 


1 This promised work was left undone by Maimonides, His son Abraham 
wittily alluded to the fact in the words y>x nwx mw Nw ‘ And Moses was 
afraid to draw near to it’’ (a slight alteration of Exod. xxxiv. 30). 

? Num. xii. 8. 3 Gen. xx. 3. * Job xxxiii. 15. 


E2 
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onde mys = “in visions of God.” But to Moses the word came 
in the day-time when “he was standing between the two cherubim,” 
as God had promised him in the words 7 O¥ JAX ‘N737) DY > SMUIy3 
“ And there I will meet with thee and I will commune with thee.” 
And God further said, nSn3 yrne vox ANOS “nm DNDN ON 
299 905N mp Ox mb,... aw “ay jo Nd 1D TDW “If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known unto him in 
a vision and will speak unto him in a dream. My servant Moses is 
not so, who is faithful in all mine house. With him I will speak 
mouth to mouth....” 

(3) When the inspiration comes to the prophet, although it is 
in a vision and by means of an angel, his strength becomes enfeebled, 
his physique becomes deranged. And very great terror falls upon 
him so that he is almost broken through it, as is illustrated in the 
case of Daniel. When Gabriel speaks to him in a vision, Daniel 
says: *M2 ‘nay Ndr mynwnd vSy and sym md 13 Nw Ndr “And 
there remained no strength in me; for my comeliness was turned 
in me into corruption and I retained no strength.” And he further 
says: *MY"N ‘95) 35 Sy ova enn oN) “Then was I in a deep 
sleep on my face, and my face towards the ground.” And further: 
5 sby wpy ypAD ANTI « By the vision my sorrows are turned upon me.” 
But not so with Moses. The word came unto him and no con- 
fusion in any way overtook him, as we are told in the verse 37) 
Says Sx we nap awesome ds oe nwo dx “n “And the Lord 
spake unto Moses face unto face as a man speaketh unto his neigh- 
bour.” This means that just as no man feels disquieted when his 
neighbour talks with him, so he (peace to him!) had no fright 
at the discourse of God, although it was face to face; this being 
the case by reason of the strong bond uniting him with the intellect, 
as we have described. 

(4) To all the prophets the inspiration came not at their own 
choice but by the will of God. The prophet at times waits a 
number of years without an inspiration reaching him. And it is 
sometimes asked of the prophet that he should communicate a 
message [he has received], but the prophet waits some days or 
months before doing so or does not make it known at all. We 


1 Exod. xxv. 22. 2 Num, xii. 6-8, 5 Dan. x. 8. 

* Dan. x. 9. 5 Dan. x. 16. 

6 Exod. xxxiii. 11. For the full discussion of all the meanings of ov, 
see Moreh, I, 37. He there explains 0°21 OD as nypynR ondan pA nynw 
‘JN ‘‘the perception of the Divine voice without the intervention of an 
angel.” 
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have seen cases where the prophet prepares himself! by enlivening 
his soul and purifying his spirit ?, as did Elisha in the incident when 
he declared * 7229 % inp Any) “But now bring me a minstrel!” 
and then the inspiration came to him. He does not necessarily 
receive the inspiration at the time that he is ready for it. But 
Moses our teacher was able to say at whatsoever time he wished, 
‘pod “n my’ no pyowNd yy “Stand, and I shall hear what God 
shall command concerning you.” It is again said, |"7N 2X “34 
Swapn de ny Soa sia Sy pn “Speak unto Aaron thy brother 
that he come not at all times into the sanctuary;" with reference 
to which verse the Talmud remarks “that only Aaron is N32 ba3, 
but Moses is not 82° 523. The prohibition (“That he come not at 
all times ”’) applies only to Aaron. But Moses may enter the sanctuary 
at all times. 


The eighth Principle of Faith.* 


That the Torah has been revealed from heaven. This implies 
our belief that the whole of this Torah found in our hands this day 
is the Torah that was handed down by Moses and that it is all of 
divine origin. By this I mean that the whole of the Torah came 
unto him from before God in a manner which is metaphorically 
called “speaking”; but the real nature of that communication is 
unknown to everybody except to Moses (peace to him!) to whom it 
came. In handing down the Torah, Moses was like a scribe writing 
from dictation the whole of it, its chronicles, its narratives, and its pre- 
cepts. It is in this sense that he is termed PpiNid = “lawgiver.” And 
there is no difference between verses like DID) OMY) Wid BN 33) 
°sy23) “And the sons of Ham were Cush and Mizraim, Phut and 
Canaan,” or 700 n3 SeapnD NWN Ow “And his wife’s name 
was Mehatabel, the daughter of Matred,” or Syadvp amin pon “And 
Timna was concubine,” and verses like 9 nby "7 D8 “I am the 


1 The Arabic word wp is only found in the sense of ‘‘ Creator,” which 
cannot possibly fit in here. Holzer suggests that it may be meant by 
Maimonides for fw, which means “religious sentiment,” ‘natural 
disposition.’”’ As an instance of the necessity for previous self-preparation 
on the part of a prophet one would have thought that Maimonides would 
have mentioned the case of the severe ordeal of Isaiah (chap. vi) which 
is far more striking than the instance he quotes in the life of Elisha. 

2 2 Kings iii. 15. 

3 The Arabic 70D) wo» does not seem to be rendered in the Hebrew 
version. 

* Num. ix. 8. 5 Lev. xvi. 2. 6 Gen. x. 6. 

7 Gen. xxxvi. 39. § Gen. xxxvi. 12. ® Exod. xx. 2. 
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Lord thy God,” and 'Sx5w yow “Hear, O Israel.” They are all 
equally of divine origin and all belong to the M71NY AMON “A NIN 
NOX AWWP! “The Law of God which is perfect, pure, holy, and 
true.” In the opinion of the Rabbins, Manasseh was the most 
renegade and the greatest of all infidels because he thought that 
in the Torah there were a kernel and a husk, and that these 
histories and anecdotes have no value and emanate from Moses. 
This is the significance of the expression DOWN jd ANN PX 
“The Torah does not come from heaven,” which, say the Rabbins?, 
is the remark of one who believes that all the Torah is of divine 
origin save a certain verse which (says he) was not spoken by 
God but by Moses himself. And of such a one the verse says 
Sma “nm 935 °3 “For he hath despised the word of the Lord.” 
May God be exalted far above and beyond the speech of the 
infidels! For truly in every letter of the Torah there reside wise 
maxims and admirable truths for him to whom God has given 
understanding. You cannot grasp the uttermost bounds of its 
wisdom. “It is larger in measure than the earth, and wider than 
the sea‘.” Man has but to follow in the footsteps of the anointed 
one of the God of Jacob, who prayed *Jn=1n» mixdps Aw aN) *y dy 
‘Open my eyes and I shall behold wonderful things from thy Law.” 
The interpretation of traditional law is in like manner of divine 
origin. And that which we know to-day of the nature of Succah, 
Yulab, Shofar, Fringes, and Phylacteries (M's, TDW, abi, mp, 
popn) is essentially the same as that which God commanded Moses, 
and which the latter told us. In the success of his mission Moses 
realized the mission of a °}ON) (a faithful servant of God). The 
text in which the eighth principle of faith is indicated is: NANI 
7995p xd 19 aden owyon 52 my mwyd wndw “nm *> py “Hereby 
ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me to do all these works; 
for I have not done them of mine own mind.” 


The ninth Principle of Faith. 


The abrogation of the Torah. This implies that this Law of Moses 
will not be abrogated and that no other law will come from before 
God. Nothing is to be added to it nor taken away from it, neither 
in the written nor oral law, as it is said °3 yon xdy poy ADIN xd 
“Thou shalt not add to it nor diminish from it.” In the beginning 


1 Deut. vi. 4. 2 Sanhedrin, 99 a. 5 Num. xv. 31. 
* Job xi. 9. 5 Ps, cxix. 18, ® Num. xii. 7. 
7 Num. xvi. 28. 8 Deut. xiii. 1. 
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of this treatise we have already explained that which requires 
explanation in this principle of faith. 


The tenth Principle of Faith. 


That he, the exalted one, knows the works of men and is not 
unmindful of them. Not as they thought who said, 'p Nn AX “A ot 
“The Lord hath forsaken the earth,” but as he declared who ex- 
claimed 7 ots 122 °997 55 by mmpa pry swe md dyn oy ayyn S53 
“Great in counsel, and mighty in work; for thine eyes are open 
upon all the ways of the sons of men.” It is further said, “Mn &™ 
3y9N3 DINT Ny I 73M 'D “And the Lord saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth.” And again, ‘729 '3 ANDY OND Npyr 
“the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great.” This indicates our tenth 
principle of faith. 


The eleventh Principle of Faith. 


That he, the exalted one, rewards him who obeys the commands of 
the Torah, and punishes him who transgresses its prohibitions. 
That God’s greatest reward to man is NIN ody “the future 
world,” and that his strongest punishment is N\3 “cutting off.” 
We have already said sufficient upon this theme. The scriptural 
verses in which the principle is pointed out are:—DNNDM NWN ON 
S49BDID 8) IND PN ON) “Yet now if thou wilt forgive their sin —; 
but if not, blot me out of thy book.” And God replied to him, ‘D 
Sapp wnox °S NON WN “Whosoever hath sinned against me, 
him will I blot out of my book.” This is a proof of what the 
obedient and the rebellious each obtain’. God rewards the one and 
punishes the other. 


The twelfth Principle of Faith. 


The days of the Messiah. This involves the belief and firm faith 
in his coming, and that we should not find him slow in coming. 
845 mon mony’ ON “Though he tarry, wait for him.” No date 


1 Ezek. viii. 12; ix. 9. 2 Jer. xxxii. 19. 

3 Gen. vi. 5. * Gen. xviii. 20. 5 Exod. xxxii. 32. 

6 Exod. xxxii. 33. 

7 For the Arabic »ymn (II. infin. of bym) the Hebrew has yyw “that he 
knows.” The word 5zn signifies ‘‘to obtain,” either in the material 
sense or figuratively in the sense of grasping or comprehending some 
scientific idea. The Hebrew gives the second signification. I have 
translated, however, in its first meaning. 

8 Hab. ii. 3. 
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must be fixed for his appearance’, neither may the scriptures be 
interpreted with the view of deducing the time of his coming. The 
Sages said, *P¥p ‘2wmd by jm Mn “A plague on those who cal- 
culate periods” (for Messiah’s appearance). We must have faith in 
him, honouring and loving him, and praying for him according to the 
degree of importance with which he is spoken of by every prophet, 
from Moses unto Malachi. He that has any doubt about him or 
holds his authority in light esteem imputes falsehood to the Torah, 
which clearly promises his coming in *py3 nvmp “the chapter 
of Balaam,” and in *D’3¥) DMN “Ye stand this day all of you 
before the Lord your God.” From the general nature of this principle 
of faith we gather that there will be no king of Israel but from 
David and the descendants of Solomon exclusively. Every one who 
disputes the authority of this family denies God and the words of his 
prophets. 


The thirteenth Principle of Faith. 
The resurrection of the dead®. We have already explained this. 


1 Many computations were made by Jews in the middle ages with 
regard to the time of the Messiah’s appearance. It was one such 
computation by a Jewish enthusiast in Yemen (about 1172) that caused 
Maimonides to compose his famous jan myx in which he says: ‘It is 
wrong to calculate the Messianic period, as the Yemen enthusiast thinks 
he has succeeded in doing; for it can never be exactly determined, it 
having been purposely concealed, as a deep secret, by the prophets” 
(Graetz, History of the Jews, English transl., vol. III, p. 478). 

2 Sanhedrin, 97 b. 

$ Num. xxiii-xxiv. In the yon myx Maimonides derives the exact date 
of the coming of the Messiah from the verse 10) apy") Wow ny. (Num. xxiii. 
23). This is most strangely inconsistent with the advice given in this 
essay, and in the JIggereth Teman, against calculating the date of the 
Messiah’s appearance. (See Dr. Friedlander’s Introduction to Translation 
of Moreh, vol. I.) 

* Deut. xxx. I-10. 

° From the briefness with which Maimonides dismisses this thirteenth 
article concerning the Resurrection of the Dead, it has been inferred 
by many that he was really opposed to classing it among the fundamental 
dogmas of Judaism, and only did so as an unwilling concession to the 
current orthodox views of his day.. His Moreh Nebuchim is quite silent 
on the point. Maimonides was attacked on this very question by his 
opponents during his lifetime. They complained that whereas he had 
made an exhaustive examination of the question of immortality, he 
had passed over the doctrine of Resurrection with little notice. Mai- 
monides vindicated himself by writing his famous onan nvymn WwRd in 
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When all these principles of faith are in the safe keeping of man, 
and his conviction of them is well established, he then enters 
ben» 5553 “into the general body of Israel,” and it is incumbent 
upon us to love him, to care for him, and to do for him all that 
God commanded us to do for one another in the way of affection 
and brotherly sympathy. And this, even though he were to be 
guilty of every transgression possible, by reason of the power of 
desire or the mastery of the base natural passions. He will receive 
punishment according to the measure of his perversity, but he will 
have a portion in the world to come, even though he be of the 
Sew yep ‘transgressors in Israel.” When, however, a man 
breaks away from any one of these fundamental principles of belief, 
then of him is it said that 5$5n jo N¥* “he has gone out of the 
general body of Israel,” and "Py3 “53 “he denies the root-truths of 
Judaism.” And he is then termed }), and D)P"DN, and 'Miy'hI3 p¥ip 
“hewer of the small plants,” and it is obligatory upon us to hate him 
and cause him to perish, and it is concerning him that the scriptural 
verse says:—NIWN “N PRIWD xb “Shall I not hate those who 
hate thee, O Lord?” 

I find that I have prolonged my remarks very much and have 
departed from the main thread of my thesis. But I have been 
obliged to do so because I consider it advantageous to religious belief. 
For I have brought together for you many useful things scattered 
about in many collections of books. Therefore find happiness in 
them, and repeat this my discourse many times over, and ponder it 
well, And if your power of desire make you wish that you grasped 
its purport after going through it once, or even after reading it 
ten times, verily God knows that you have been made to desire 
an absurd thing. And so do not go through it hurriedly, for, of 


Arabic in the year 1191. He says there that he “ firmly believes in the 
Resurrection as a miracle whose possibility is granted with the assumption 
of a temporal Creation” (Graetz, English transl., vol. III, p. 503). 
Maimonides seems to have looked on the Resurrection as a secondary 
consideration. 

1 myn yyip The phrase is taken from the famous Midrash com- 
mencing MI;PY (3 AMIN 72 YOON NOV 4 MY PQ OT) 10222 AYN. It is 
Elisha ben Abuya who is myn psp ‘‘ the hewer of the small plants,’’ 
because he used to enter synagogues and schools in which children were 
receiving religious instruction, and would endeavour to lead them away 
from the paths of the Torah by telling them his heretical views (vax 7 
yonnon) wn pry). See Midrash Rabba Shir Ha-Shirim, chapter 17 
yon yon; also Talmud Jerushalmi on Chagiga in Perek pow pr. 

2 Ps, cxxxix, 21. 
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a truth, I have not composed it in random fashion but after reflection 
and conviction and the attentive examination of correct and incorrect 
views; and after getting to know what things out of all of them 
it is incumbent upon us to believe, and bringing to my assistance 
arguments and proofs for every individual section of the subject. 
I shall now ask God’s assistance to what is right and true, and return 
to the main theme of the chapter (X of Sanhedrin). 
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THE KARAITE LITERARY OPPONENTS OF 
SAADIAH GAON IN THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


151, Levi b. Jefet ha-Levi, a son of the famous Bible 
exegete, is also designated “the teacher (nbyndx) Abii Said 2.” 
The name Abu Hashim, on the other hand, is based on 
a confusion with a Mahommedan philosopher of the same 
name, whose father was also called Abu ‘Ali [al-Jubbai]. 
Levi has composed in Arabic commentaries on the Bible, 
which, unlike those of his father, were merely short 
glosses, and hence bear the name n>), There remains 
of them a part on Genesis (MS. at St. Petersburg), but 
Levi's authorship is doubtful (see Z A. 7. W., I, 158); and 
the British Museum possesses fragments on Joshua (Cat. 
Margoliouth, I, no. 308! and 3301")%, Judges (no. 330'%), 
and perhaps also on Psalms (no. 336'). I have also already 
expressed the conjecture (R. E. J., XLI, 307), that the "> ‘5, 
quoted by Ibn Ezra in three passages (Gen. i. 11, long 
commentary, ed. Friedlander, p. 28; Ps. vii. 10 and xxxv. 
13), is perhaps ours. 

More important than this commentary is a Book of 
Precepts, nym “HD, composed by Levi, which contains the 
date of composition (Pinsker, p. go) 397 of the Hegira 
(=1006-7). Fragments of the Arabic original are also 


1 The numbers are continued from J. Q. R., XVIII, pp. 209-250. On 
p. 219, 1. 10, instead of a14 read 215, n. 3.—P. 228, 1. 22 Wopn read DEN. — 
P, 231, n. 1, 1. 2 instead of 242 read 247.—P. 238, 1. 8 firstborns read 
firstfruits.—P. 243, n. 4 read see above, p. 242, n. 2. 

* See on him finally Steinschneider, Die arab. Liter, d. Juden, § 46, also 
my Zur jid.-arab. Litter., p. 49, and Jew. Encycl., s. v. (VIII, 33). 

8 The first of these two MSS. originally contained Levi’s commentary 
on all the earlier prophets, as is evident from the superscription given 
in the Catalogue. 
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extant in the British Museum (Cat., no. 309and probably also 
no. 3087). A Hebrew translation is at Oxford (Cat. Neub. 
857), Leyden (Cat. Steinschneider, 22), and St. Petersburg 
(Firk. 613, and in the Asiatic Museum, cf. Z. f. H. B., 
X, 26), and many passages from it have been communi- 
cated by Schorr (ton on3, VIII, 56), Pinsker (pp. 89-92), 
and Harkavy (Stud. wu. Mitt., VIII, 1, 132-135). It is 
from this work that the various quotations among the 
later Karaites must be derived, and it is evident from 
them that Levi was inclined to mitigation and was 
also in other respects of a gentle nature’. Cf. the quotations 
in Hadassi (Hshkol, 187°, 201 9, 241 b, and 257 3); Aaron b. 
Joseph (Mibhar on Exod., fol. 17 b, and on Lev., fol. 15 b; he 
calls him both times own 138); Aaron b. Elias (}sy 12 fol. 7 b, 
17 a, 18b, 31 b and ¢, 33 d, 39a, 49 a, 67 ¢, 113 a, 114a,123b 
and ¢, 148 ¢ [where na’ }3], 163 d, 167 c, 169 a, and 178 b; 
mn snd, on Exod. fol. 71 b and 72a, and on Num. fol. 26 b); 
Elias Bashiatchi (Adderet preface; wann wip pry c. 5, 14, 
15, 34, and 37; naw ’y pref. and ¢. 4, 7, 12, 17, 19, and 20; 
myon an ’y c. 2, 6; myawn an ’y pref. and c. 3, 6, and 9; 
DINT nin “yc. 5; AMNY “Yc. 7, 133 TAIAY) ANDD ’Y ©. 10, 
19; nvsyn wD ¢. 3; OWI TD ©. 1,5; MNT ’D c. 2, 3) and 
Caleb Afendopolo (additions to Adderet, bam nuny ’y e. 6, 
13, 15,17 and 18; Amn3 wo ‘yc. 2; ayar nds “yc. 2 and 
6; oma xd> “yc. 3; mMNIW ‘Ve. 5, 6, 7, and 12). 

Levi did not compose any special work against Saadiah, 
as he expressly states in his “Book of Precepts” (see Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl., 2164, and Pinsker, p. 89): 1282 ON) 
sex 5a) mpnynn Sy (miman amo by 5%) ymaye b> by sow 
7p “EDD THs Nvenpn yo voy. Hence he indulges in 
pretty frequent polemics against the Gaon in the book 
mentioned, and touches upon most of the usual points of 
dispute*. He naturally deals most frequently and most 


? Cf. also P. Frankl’s article, “ Karaiten,” in Ersch u. Gruber, II, 33, 
p. 20, n. 56. 

? Besides the excerpts printed, I have also at my disposal copies of many 
passages from the Oxford MS. 
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circumstantially with the questions referring to the 
calendar, but he only repeats the arguments of his pre- 
decessors. Thus, he too refutes Saadiah’s proof of the 
great age of the calendar-system, derived from 1 Chron. 
xii. 33, almost with the same arguments as Sahl used 
before him and Jeshua after him (79n O53, 1.c., and MS. 
Bodl., fol. 4a). He likewise tries to invalidate Saadiah’s 
assertion, that the observation of the moon cannot have 
been commanded by God as a precept, as its fulfilment 
cannot always be carried out, in consequence of the moon 
not being always visible (MS., fol. 6b; in Gan Eden, 
fol. 6 a, cited as n’y'a9 N'wp and refuted). He also combats 
Saadiah’s view, that 1m) in Gen. i. 14 refers to day and 
night (J. Q.R., XVII,170), and, with particular violence, the 
Gaon’s rather strange interpretation, that those passages of 
the Talmud testifying against the validity of the Dehijot 
are to be conceived figuratively (MS., fol. 13b)% In 
another passage again (Pinsker, p. 20; MS., fol. 18a), he 
mentions that Saadiah reproachfully asked the Karaites, 
whence they knew that 2X means “ripe corn” and not 
the name of the month, just as there is a place 2x 5n 
(Ezra iii. 15). Levi does not name Saadiah here expressly, 
but designates him rather remarkably as one of the modern 
Rabbanites (owINA DIN jd) OX ‘D 137); but we know 
from Aaron b. Elias (fol. 16d), that Saadiah is meant by 
this (cf. also Hadassi, Alphab.,190 D seq., who likewise quotes 


2 py ows OPN WR OD. OMY S22 OFT yp Mm WN VI Ty... 
NMED Wok... FOE 793. Nb OM pawn Sy Wwyw INN OM PN WR NNN PO 
YON WR)... (see Tos. Sukka, III, 1) [pe.2 AN Isa] n3wA nx AMT Add 
TPP PR MIWI AW OY AT > Oe ANT PD ET PT oD NT OTT DIN 92 OVEN 
AD WIN IW Ay. OM 1 WIN WT Aww arn. All the Karaites attack 
this weak position of Saadiah, which they storm with success, selecting 
their weapons from the Talmudic arsenal, especially Salmon (cap. iv-vi ; 
ef. J. Q. R., X, 271), Hadassi (Alphab. 185), and Aaron b. Elias (Gan Eden, 
winn wp ’y, cap. v). Levi also returns to the subject in another passage 
(see Pinsker, p. 2p, n.1). Saadiah’s contentions in the matter, which 
were hitherto known only from Abraham b. Hija’s wayn 1p (ed. Filipowski, 
PP. 59, 60), are now partly also accessible in the form of fragments from 
the Gaon’s original writings. See J. Q. R., l.c., p. 263. 
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Saadiah only anonymously). In addition to questions of 
calendar-science, Levi also deals particularly with the Oral 
Law (MS., fol. 14 a), cites the passage from Jerushalmi 
Berachot (jy23 yoX M273 NWodn3 7oXw NIM) on the attitude 
towards the differences of the Shammaites and Hillelites 
(Jer. ed. Venice, fol. 3b, 1. 6 from bottom), and mentions 
Saadiah’s objection to the application of the method of 
analogy (*OIN.aT IOS j2°2 ApnyAN [y]nyne Aw ANID, 
D Py SAMS MANS OF OMA '3 AYpPAA AI Awy xd mn 3 
43) p DAMA NyAd pony MNT yD OMp'yT wn DD), &e. 

Other points touched on by Levi are: the burning of 
fire on the Sabbath (Pinsker, p. 90), where Saadiah’s 
attack upon the proof from Jud. xv. 5, advanced by all 
Karaites since Salmon b. Jeroham, is refuted!; the mean- 
ing of nawn nanny (see Pinsker, p. 92); the enjoyment of 
an embryo (MS., fol. 80a), where Saadiah’s argument from 
Lev. xxvii. 32 is controverted anonymously ("ON 1WEi,.. 
SvAnN DDSIwWA ANN “|dd. nywonan jd ynbir Ww AWA “y* ON xbn 
4g) natn jo xd ows xd sywyn jo ‘xa: ef. Kaufmann-Gedenk- 
buch, p. 178, n. 2), as well as the enjoyment of the fat tail 
forbidden by the Karaites (mx, MS., fol. 88b). Here also 
Levi disputes the views of Saadiah anonymously, and 
contrary to his usual custom employs an insulting ex- 
pression: ()9NSN ON *3 > AON AND WH wPAY AINA AN 
oy aynn? Sxyow peda anpm nx noson ow NIA NDIn AM 
Sxyow peda anh sop omoxn oa pp xan wo wx nnd 
3); ef. Bashiatchi’s Adderet, nyny poy, c. 18: NT... 

1 In this verse the first .y2) means ‘‘to kindle,” and the other “ to cause 
to be consumed,” because in both the subject is Samson: hence the 
kindling and the maintaining of fire on the Sabbath are forbidden from 
yan x. Salmon has this argument first (in his polemical work, cap. xii), 
and most of the Karaites repeat it (see Hadassi, Alphab. 145 +; Aaron 
b. Elias’ Gan Eden, f. 29 b, &c.). Our Levi especially, who elsewhere 
holds all Karaite arguments for the prohibition of fire-burning on the 
Sabbath as not sound enough, admits the validity of this one alone; see 
Adderet, naw poy, 182 wos wT NvNW byw Nd WIT INT MND 137 HD 


WUD WWI PLNws Wwe pop waTw MT now mio. pw npow VoKa 
mp WY. 
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oN) ‘35 nwa DIN PR... WN) “DOIN AMYD WD yD Mw 
4x ndiy end aenny,,, 839N y029NN). 

16. Joseph b. Abraham ha-Kohen, known under the 
name of AN (Arab. al-Basir), is the most important 
Karaite philosopher of the older period '. He was confused 
quite early with Qirqisini, and was regarded as older 
than the latter; but it is now established that he belongs 
to the first half of the eleventh century, as he already 
disputes with Samuel b. Hofni. Of his numerous philo- 
sophical and religio-legal works, which have only been 
partly preserved, chief consideration is here due to his 
“ Book of Precepts,” aw¥anoxdx axn> (composed 428 of the 
Hegira=1036/7)*. Al-Basir probably controverts Saadiah 
often here, but so far only a single passage from a com- 
pendium of this work (MS. in St. Petersburg) is known, in 
which the Mekhilta on XII, 2a is used against Saadiah 
[and Samuel b. Hofni] to show that the present calendar 
cannot be so old*. One section of the al-Istibsdr on the 
Festivals (o“nods Abxpn)* was translated by Tobias b. 
Moses as a separate work under the title oONyon 75D (also 
MS. in St. Petersburg), and here also, at the very beginning, 
is mentioned that Saadiah’s view, that 2'3N can also signify 
the name of the month (and not ripe corn), has already 
been sufficiently refuted by earlier Karaites: 1982 ‘2 yN)... 
xyon pn no Sy (waxn win Sw) int nD wm Nn TADS 


’ See on him Steinschneider, l.c., § 50 (also my Zur jiid.-arab. Litier., p. 50 
and Goldziher, R. EB. J., XLIX, 224). According to Firkowitsch (Hw *:3, 
p. 21) he was not a Koken. 

2 See Ibn al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 434, 1. 2): m5 The aeanowhe pow nn... 
FrA HD ~b MS4NN. Cf. also Firkowitsch, l. c., p. 22. One section of the 
al-Istibsér on the law of inheritance (MS. Brit. Mus. 2576; Catalogue, 
vol. II, no. 591") is dated Dhu-l-Qa‘da 409 of the Hegira= March, rorg. 
(Another fragment of the al-Basir on the ‘Omer, contained in the MS. 
Brit. Mus. 2570, Cat., no. 596, is probably also taken from the al-Istibsdr, 
ef. R. BE. J., LI, 158.) 

3 Published by Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt, III, n. 120. Another passage, 
given there also, on Gen. i. 14, is perhaps also directed against Saadiah. 

* This section is cited under this title by al-Basir in Muhtawi, see 
Frankl, Beitr. z. Literaturgesch. d. Karder, p. 7. 
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YIM DD MV wD NID A DK 1D YEA NIT MIMy By MDW InN 
py xopp voya pon vox 997 Swe 1D NIN Qe ao bm 
 w (i.e. Samuel b. Hofni) Sxmow sna7 *5 wea mat mds 
4) MX wnneM wnat Sy pn. 

From the Kitab al-Istibsdr must also have come certain 
chapters that are extant in an Oxford MS. (MS. Heb. f. 12, 
fols. 9b-44b; Supplement to Cat., no, 2789), and from which 
Ihave already published many things (J.Q.2., VIII, 701 seq.). 
This MS. is dated Sivan 5344 (1584), gives the impression of 
a commonplace book, and also contains something by Joseph 
al-Basir, including polemical remarks against Saadiah. In 
the first place (fol. 9 a), there is a piece taken, not direct 
from al-Basir, but from a controversial work of Natan 
[b. Jehuda] against Saadiah?. Here some of Saadiah’s 
proofs for the great age of the calendar-system are refuted, 
e.g., that based on the Talmudic sayings (Rosh ha-Shana, 
gb): ayo dx wo xd yde1 xy mow and yon IN 
son pdiyd jo. Then Saadiah’s assertion that Ym) in Gen. 
i, 14 refers not to the luminaries of heaven but to day and 
night—a point that often recurs in Karaite polemics *. 
Saadiah is further controverted in a section on nawn nanop 
(fol. 17a), and especially is his attack on the Karaite 
argument from Josh. v. 11 rebutted‘, and his inter- 
pretation of Ezek. xlvi. 12 overthrown. From this verse 
Saadiah wanted to deduce that naw can also signify 
Festival, as on Sabbath one may not bring any peace- 
offerings (n2>v), which are here in question (hence nono 
navn can also signify “on the morrow of the Festival”). 


1 Cf. this passage also in Pinsker, p. 1, who did not recognize who is 
meant here by this Samuel, and therefore deduced false conclusions. 

2 In this MS. there is another piece given from this Natan b. Judah, 
which I have also (1. ¢., p. 703) published, only I overlooked the fact that 
this piece [and similarly the passage 2) D’2NbDd 27 NIT AND 4D WR] 
are also quoted in Moses Misorudi’s mw nmin (written 1602): see 
Steinschneider, Cat. Lugd., p. 246. Cf. also below, No. 35. 

3 Cf. the text, l.c., p. 702, with the necessary explanations there. 

* Ben Zuta also did this already ; see Monatsschrift, XLI, 205 seq. 
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Joseph al-Bagir replies that one may not bring any private 
offering, either whole burnt-offering or peace-offering, on 
the Festival day also, and that hence navn ov3 Awy’ WN 
refers most probably to the opening of the gate (see xlvi. 1)! 
or to burnt-offerings; but that naw never signifies a 
Festival day. 

Whether al-Basir controverted Saadiah in his philosophi- 
cal writings too, I do not know. I should only like to 
call attention to the fact, that he too was of a gentle nature 
and inclined to leniency. Thus notably, he successfully 
combated the well-known Rikkub theory in the Karaite 
marriage laws, which made it almost impossible for the 
Karaites to marry among themselves. 

17. Jeshua b. Jehuda (Arab. Abu-l-Faraj Furqaén b. 
*Asad, abbreviated 55) was a pupil of the preceding writer, 
and probably lived in Jerusalem *. According to al-Hiti 
(J. Q. R., IX, 433, 434), he was also a pupil of Levi b. Jefet 
and Abu-l-Faraj Hardin. Jeshua developed a very fruitful 
literary activity, and wrote works of exegetic, religio-legal, 
and philosophical character, which we shall deal with in 
order. 

As a Bible exegete Jeshua was very important; hence 
he is mentioned by Ibn Ezra (Introd. to Commentary on 
the Pentateuch) as a representative of Karaite Bible 
exegesis, together with ‘Anan, Benjamin al-Nahawendi, and 
ben Mashiah. He composed an Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch, together with a detailed and a shorter com- 
mentary (the second composed later). I pass over the trans- 
lation (MS. Brit. Mus., Cat., Vol. I, no. 93) which is un- 
important for our purpose, and come first of all to the short 
commentary, the compilation of which, according to Ibn 
al-Hiti, was begun Rabi‘ I, 446 of the Hegira (= June, 1054) 


1 Jefet already disputes with Saadiah in his Commentary, ad loc., see 
supra, vol. XVIII, p. 233. It is remarkable that Rashi also refers the 
words of the text to the opening of the gate. 

2 Cf. on him finally Steinschneider, § 51 (also my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., 
PP- 59, 52). 

VOL, XIX. F 
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(L.¢.,434, 1.7: (sic!) mrvan 2.17 Ibs “x37 AMIN sD|N NIN) 
absy oan 155 And joy ee F20 Sy~ yan sawp Apmody ats BS 
save fyao °» ondp» xpos Ayn Atm ABS. pri op ninow). 
A great part of this commentary is at the British Museum ?, 
viz. MS. nos. 310-312 (fragments on all five books), 313 
(fragments on nbw3, 11n', and pA), 3141? (on Exod. xxiv. 
12-17, and Num. xxxv. 9-34), and 330" (on part of Num 
xxxii). In all these MSS. Saadiah is not mentioned, but 
he is in others that doubtless belong to this commentary 
also. They are as follows: MS. no. 315! (fragments on 
“ox, here the detailed commentary, mioands syoanbr, 
is also cited), 316 (on Num. xix. 4—xxiii. 16), 317173 
(fragments on Lev.-Deut.; here also the detailed com- 
mentary is quoted as xpinppdbs spends or syndy 
pipandx, as distinguished from the shorter one, which he 
styles aynspdx win), and 3291 (on Lev. xxiv. 9-23). Saadiah 
is mentioned several times, firstly in 3151, whether as 
voredy xyd (on xxii. 5, fol. 6b), or as A2nnds ox (on 
Xxii. 10, fol. 1ob, in connexion with Sahl b. Masliah; xxii. 
11, fol. 11 b, and xxiii. 12, fol. 24a), or then in 3177, 
fol. 59 a (on Lev. xiii. 30). Unfortunately, only the first 
of all these quotations lies before me. Here Saadiah’s 
opinion, that yw in Lev. xxii. 5 includes also the carcass 
of a beast, because it is said of the latter yox2 171% (Gen. 
viii. 17), is quoted and refuted. The expression 137% 
proves nothing, as it also occurs in connexion with the 
sons of Noah (ib. ix. 7), though it is impossible that the 
latter could be designated as pow. Here Saadiah follows 
the Talmudists, but the latter deduce the prohibition from 
b> (see Sifrd, ad loc.), which is likewise wrong ®. 


1 Parts of Jeshua’s Commentary are also in MS. in St. Petersburg, see 
Z. A.T. W., I, 158. 

2 To the short commentary belong perhaps also the compendious ex- 
planation of the Decalogue translated by Tobias (Cat. Leyden, 26'); see 
Steinschneider, 1. c., no, 2. Of the comprehensive commentary the part 
on Leviticus was perhaps in the hands of Hadassi, who designates it 
(Alphab. 33, 7) as S17 Np. In any case, we cannot take it to be Jefet’s 
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Much more interesting than the short commentary is the 
detailed one, of which a fragment on Lev. xi. 37-44 has 
likewise been preserved in the British Museum (no. 318%, 
fol. 31-80), and of which I have already edited many pas- 
sages (see J. Q. R., VIII, 682 seq.; R. FE. J., XLV, 54 seq.). 
Here also occurs (fol. 75 b) the date, the 5 Rajab, 442 of the 
Hegira (=Nov. 23, 1050), so that G. Margoliouth’s view 
that Jeshua is the author also agrees chronologically, apart 
from various internal grounds! (cf. also Harkavy, Stud. wu. 
Mitt., VIII, 1, 192, n. 1). In this fragment polemics are 
several times indulged in against Saadiah, whether under 
the name of ‘pveds or dinbs win (once, fol. 59a, also as 
p5ynobs sin, and another time, fol. 59 b, as jxOINdS NIN), 
viz. on xi. 37 (fol. 35 b-36.a; unfortunately I do not possess 
this passage), 38 (fol. 44-47 a), 40 (fol. 53 a-60 b), and 43 
(fol. 70 a-77 b). In all these passages there is a discussion 
about the explanation of the verses in question, hence 
about various questions from the province of the purity 
laws. Jeshua quotes the views of Saadiah from his com- 
mentary on these verses (see fol. 72 b: wrnbx 35 IP... 
xin oan we ANN wy Swonds oe spy xmyo fixe xd xp 
pips), whereat he abridged the words of the Gaon (see 
fol. 44a: noeda xd webs dip 95 soiep peads sin aya... 
ppripads: pina pSyn’ xo ‘a aywtan iw 53; fol. 46a: WNS0 Kin 
ysobs win vp monda; fol. 55 b: nnayndx w sys dyp of, &e.). 
As the abbreviated statement of Saadiah occupies sufficient 


commentary on Leviticus, nor can 79M) WIN 51177 NIP” be regarded as one 
book (so Bacher, Monatsschrift, XL, 122, n. 4), as the om) rw is a work of 
Tobias (see below No. 27), and Alphab. 98, 1 is separately mentioned.— 
S277 wp» would therefore form an analogy to the x37 >ex3 soon to be 
mentioned. 

1 See J. Q. R., XI, 209 seq. Another argument of Margoliouth for the 
authorship of Jeshua, namely, the citing of a #1 Aon, is, however, 
of no importance. In the first place, the title of a work is hardly to be 
understood by it, and secondly, that portion of the Leyden MS. 4r1', in 
which is also cited a mMDm AbNw (See Steinschneider, Cat. Lugd., p. 172), 
belongs not to Jeshua but to Joseph al-Basir or Tobias. See Frankl, 
Beitr. z. Literaturgesch. d. Kariier, p.7; Steinschneider, Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 454. 
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space, it follows that his detailed commentary was used 
here!, The refutation of Jeshua is also fairly circum- 
stantial, but without any passion. He twice quotes the 
explanation of the Sifrd in eatenso® (fol. 53 a: >21Nm 
mxoy[o] apna ndaa van di phxds Syp iy ia pas anda 
ma xvwm yr Ax mt Soxn ap... mydan maa O03, see 
Sifrd, ed. Weiss, fol. 57 a; then fol. 7oa: dy pawn pawn dy 
[aynd] sdox xd ovpp eK nD NA... Doda nx arind pawn 
Sono Sonn mx, see ibid.), translates and explains it, adds the 
explanation of the Saadiah based on that of the Sifrd, and 
shows that the Gaon does not follow the Sifrd correctly. 
He likewise reproaches Saadiah with the habit of accusing 
‘Anan of ignorance and the lack of insight (fol. 46 b: jo 
bp ode mao edad mon adds An peony aby pe on many 
36x dpyds) °. In connexion with the explanation of verse 43 
(fol. 75b), general canons of Bible exegesis are also discussed, 
and Saadiah’s principles are combated. But here Jeshua 
already borders on the province of dogmatics. 


? This MS. may thus also contribute to the knowledge of this lost commen- 
tary of Saadiah. I should like to call particular attention to a specially 
interesting passage-on v. 40 (fol. 54). Here Saadiah tries to show that mmn3 
very often means all beasts, hence birds also. This is the case also in 
Exod. xx. ro, whence it is forbidden to send forth carrier pigeons on the 
Sabbath : - nom 7x) Pray Jo ED AN NM| Spode niche firsw xm... 
DION DY ANNIdNa ONOMdR HAY. MW TI NM] vaodx 57 pO Fa Nd maw. 

2 In both these places the Sird is not named, but the opinion contained 
in it is designated as that of the p>whx. On the other hand, we read in 
another passage (fol. 73a): FINID7 ND APRS (OVEN) TIN dP NR WD... 
px ony mn. 

8 In another passage (fol. 55 a) Jeshua relates how Saadiah drives to an 
absurdity ‘Anan’s opinion that a new-born animal causes impurity only 
after its eighth birthday (cf. R. E. J., XLV, 57 seq.), and asserts that the 
founder of Karaism probably misunderstood the words of the Talmudists 
(Sifrd, ad loc.; Sabbath, 136 a), which he thought to turn into the opposite : 
°D Toy Shox why 272 pane °D azcen awwd mio) pr am (ovpds on) on On 
Twa ONP OFA... ON FPaNNA my SN JR NR DIP ND Vaste Fovnabe 1h) po mp 
POP? OMOIMN YOd AIR WT NTT NYTR ONT TObIN TGR TONS PR JOM TMIENSN ww 
J2 ET SNP WT DOPE OR FINDA PAN TNR OTN WT DANE AT pl NIT) 
SPR OWI MMW fA ON VIP NON OT ddr Dn mw. 
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A part of this long commentary of Jeshua consists 
perhaps of the work x35 nwsxo3, known only in Hebrew 
translation, the beginning of which (on the pericope 
Bereshit and beginning of Noah) has been preserved in 
a Leyden MS. (no. 417). In any case, this MS. has more 
the character of philosophical and theological homilies 
on the pericopes mentioned than that of a commentary. 
The philosophic-dogmatic part has been thoroughly 
analysed by Schreiner (Studien tiber Jeschua b. Jehuda, 
Berlin, 1900, pp. 25 seq.), and here Saadiah is not men- 
tioned. On the other hand, in those passages in which 
Jeshua treats of the calendar (especially fols. 86-92) the 
Gaon is often controverted. Thus, the Karaite proof for 
the duty of the observation of the moon, from Gen. i. 14, 
is especially treated at length, and then Saadiah’s view, 
repeatedly quoted here too, that 17) in this verse refers to 
“day and night,” is refuted on four grounds (fol. 88 a, b). 
On fol. 89 b, Saadiah’s proof for the great age of the 
calendar system, derived from 1 Chron. xii. 33, is likewise 
refuted on various grounds (see the text, swpra, vol. X VIII, 
p- 247,n.1). Inasection on the Molad (fol. goa: (“ox DX=] 
sia ‘ONT DAMINT DI DIT NI NN TY) is quoted 
Saadiah’s assertion that the permanent calendar comes quite 
near to the Molad, but does not quite agree with it (nd) 
sbyon dy moxa xx Wbyo3 3p DNawWN 1D ONIYI WX 1D). 
Further, several proofs for the great age of the calendar are 
quoted anonymously, and combated (fol. gia). But they 
are all derived from Saadiah, e.g. the proof from 1 Sam. xx.18 
(nYx7 DWP 13 DyTy on by AW WAIN AAD pn AIT NINN AB 
nn, cf. Gan Eden, fol. 5c), then the objection why God 
did not expressly command the observation of the moon 
(anna 13 [ =I myad ain myn nya n”apn wane my idx nny ane 
mwa DIWIA pa yan ‘ox’ ‘wea, ef. ibid. 6 a), &e. 

Not less important than as a Bible exegete and dog- 
matic philosopher is Jeshua as a teacher of the law. But 
the only thing preserved is the Hebrew translation of 
a work on incest, nyn 75D (MS. in Leyden, Cod. Warner 417°, 
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and in St. Petersburg) which, according to Steinschneider, 
probably forms part of a comprehensive work on all the 
precepts, bearing the title "wn 15D. It is most likely 
the same work that Jeshua himself quotes in his short 
commentary (MS. Brit. Mus. 2544, Cat., no. 310, fol. 165 a; 
ef. J.Q.R., XI, 197) as (read naydx) mivapdy *b Sxpnds: nea, 
and which Samuel al-Magribi (see Neubauer, Aus d. Petersb. 
Bibl., p. 114) quotes as nvasiibsy Sxondya wonds ‘nat. In 
this myn 15D there is quoted a rather long passage from 
Saadiah, perhaps out of his treatise on the same subject 
(see supra, vol. XVIII, p. 215, n. 3, edited by Steinschneider 
in o'ny 730 IIT, 76, and partly in Cat. Bodl., 2163 ; then by 
Miiller in Saadiah’s @uvres, IX, 171), but without any 
polemies. This passage bears the superscription “NX “yw 
mow, and is introduced by the words: ar ans ‘> mea 1370 
DWI NAD pO NAA PINEDA WNT NMTYD INI TN Wwe 1d 
wo pnd aay AN OI Dw pana yy wn DwE nDNA 
past Np 1D 13 pywyna xd cpp and ime pa xd cee? If 
these words emanate from Jeshua himself (and not from 
the translator) they would show that he also knew how 
to treat his opponents with esteem. In other places also 
Jeshua’s mode of expression in his polemics, apart from 
a few exceptions, is free from animosity and personality. 
18, Sahl b. Fadl al-Tustari (or al-Dustari, Heb. Jashar b, 
Hesed) is a fertile Karaite author, who has hitherto been 
little known. He is quoted, so far as we are at present 





1 Cf. on the myn ’c, Steinschneider, Cat. Lugd., pp. 190 seq. and Die 
arab, Liter. d. Juden, pp. 92, 93, a8 well as Schreiner, l. c., pp. 68 seq. The 
latter has also edited the introduction to the nmyn ’b (after Cod. Leyden) 
as an appendix to his work. Other excerpts have been published by 
Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., VIII, 1, 90 seq., and a full edition is prepared by 
Markon. The fragment, MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2497, which, according to 
Margoliouth (J.Q.R., XI, 213 seq.; Cat. I, no. 314), should form a part of 
the Arabic original of Jeshua’s work, is actually a remnant of Solomon 
ha-Nasi’s nmytx ann. See my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., pp. 51 seq. 

2 The excerpt from Saadiah forms the conclusion of such a one from 
another Rabbanite work in Hebrew, which, according to Neubauer 
(Israel. Letterbode, IV, 55 seq.), is taken from the wo mdr. 
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aware, by Melammed Fadil in his Siddur as 5x ton }2 Ww 
vanonds =v }3, and by the author of the o29m ONApA prdn 
as DM j3 Ww (see Monatsschrift, XLI, 189). His period 
cannot easily be determined, but, according to Steinschneider 
(Arab. Lit. d. Juden, § 69; also ibid., p. 342), his place of 
birth (Tustar in Persia)', and the contents of his works, 
soon to be mentioned, appear to show that he belongs to 
the older Karaites. This is confirmed by the statement of 
al-Hiti,who follows Jashar with Solomon b. Mubarak b.Sagir, 
the author of a lexicon Yo"ndx ’> (MS. in St. Petersburg, 
see Z. A.T. W.,1, 158), and the latter with ‘Ali b. Sulejman 
(J.Q..R., IX, 435: INNY¥ WN MANY WyY }2-7730 72 nnby pws on... 
syndnbs pounds any moby 32 by pubs of ovnds). As the 
last named probably flourished at the beginning of the 
twelfth century *, Sahl must have written about the middle 
of the eleventh century, and have been a contemporary of 
Jeshua. Of his writings there have been preserved frag- 
ments of a commentary on the Pentateuch in St. Petersburg 
(see Z. A. T. W., 1. ¢.), and extracts of two philosophical 
works—drybar swmnds vy nmbnds (Glosses on monotheism 
and justice) and yands qa xp ‘bp wows axnod swinnds 
(Critical remodelling of the Metaphysics of Aristotle)—in a 
Brit. Mus. MS. (Or. 2572). According to Ibn al-Hiti (1. c.) 
Jashar b. Hesed also composed other works, and wrote 
polemics against Saadiah : vinotds aw $3 Jom j2 we suber 
oxdodx ody vp mndnds axna aby awands xodyds io ina Ae A 
Seinyeds vb axna indy ais toads dy Sq) onaaeiay oninads vp 


1 Our Jashar b. Hesed is probably also meant by the al-Dustari who is 
cited in an Arabic compilation on Deuteronomy of the year 1351 (see 
below, No. 38, and Semitic Studies in Memory of Dr. Kohut, p. 436, n. 3). 

® According to Steinschneider (1. c., § 180), Ali hardly lived before the 
middle of the twelfth century. On the other hand, it must be observed 
that in his commentary on the Pentateuch (of which there are fragments on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy in MS. Brit. Mus., Cat., no. 309"), he compiles 
only from Karaite authors of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Hence 
he most probably belongs to the-end of the eleventh and beginning of the 
twelfth century. 
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bombs vpadx jo ss an1. At any rate, it cannot be 
clearly ascertained from these words whether the contro- 
versy with Saadiah was contained in mdn>x ’> or ina 
separate work. Should the former be the case (and perhaps 
the extracts in the British Museum could confirm this), then 
Sahl would have combated Saadiah’s philosophical views. 


With Jeshua (and possibly Jashar b. Hesed) there closes 
the specific Arabic period of the older Karaite literature, 
and I therefore here append a few anonymous authors who 
wrote in Arabic, and whose period cannot be determined 
without difficulty, owing to the fragmentary character of 
the pieces preserved. But they probably all belong to the 
first half of the eleventh century, which does not exclude 
the possibility of many being identical with those already 
mentioned. These anonyma are as follows: 

19. The Geniza-fragment, Saadyana, ed. Schechter, No. X, 
forms a remnant of a Karaite polemic treatise against 
Saadiah (‘orndx). It deals with the observation of the 
moon and the calculation of the calendar; and from facts 
that have been handed down in the Talmud (Rosh ha-Shanah, 
21 b: 7253 wn dyy yor by dex pon wav xdw 1 pnn) and in the 
Tosefta (ibid., II, 1; ‘393 nwyo mapinds vp wdyp one qd... 
42) 73), it is shown that they cannot possibly be regarded 
as purely theoretical cases, as Saadiah asserts *. Similarly, 
the Gaon’s well-known statement is combated that the 
observation of the moon was introduced only with the 
advent of Sadok and Boethos, in order to fortify the calcu- 
lation that generally prevailed hitherto. This statement, 
he declares, has no basis whatever in the writings of the 
Rabbis (fol. 1 v°, 1.6: ans xo ‘p md dyx xd Sip xynen 


1 These titles are difficult to identify exactly, see Steinschneider, p. 342, 
and on mbnbsx and 5xtaprxts my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., pp. 15 and 59 infra. 

? Saadyana, p. 35, fol. 17, 1.7: 25x20 TN yp po Hp bow AMNAWNI TIA... 
typ po yp orwyote mina toa We orp qND 1 723 WH AY AMD ONPY ND IRD 
A25N20 Wands min yx. As a matter of fact, in the discussion of such cases 
Saadiah uses the expression f2$x29. See J. Q. R., X, 263, 271. 
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poxaibs ; fol. 2 r°, 1g: ‘a 1adds win tay xd mod 399 925 im 
bye nd pov ge Sea sin vdy soxds peo acer pads ans xp). 

20. A Geniza-fragment in Cambridge, belonging to the 
Taylor-Schechter Collection (Ar. T.-S. 30), six leaves}, 
18x13 cm., contains a remnant of an old Karaite Law- 
book. The book was apparently divided up into sections 
(nxoxpo), and each section into chapters (1p). The 
superscription of such a chapter has been preserved 
(fol. 2 x°: wypyn ndy ne cdyyn mdi tp swy pondsy dyads 
myn 7), and then the following sections are incidentally 
quoted: on the Sabbath (napbx abypo ; fol. 3 V°, 5 v°), on 
the ripening of spring (2:2N5x Abxpn, fol. 3 v°), and on [the 
enjoyment of] hens (ixitby Abxpp, fol. 5 v°)2 In addition, 
the author cites his work J2v5x xn (fol. 4 r°), which is 
otherwise also unknown. In another passage (fol. 6 r°), 
‘Anan’s views (known from another source too) about the 
characteristics of permitted fowls, which differ entirely 
from those given in the Talmud (Hullin, 61a), is cited. 
Our author states that Saadiah combated this view of 
“Anan, and remarks that the refutation of the Fayyumite is 
directed against him personally, i.e. against the Rabbanite 
characteristics: Abxn si in (moxanbs: Abxn ox) oandsn yxdy 
oa voredss dy Fp... 227 BP soon sands pe 4p py 
nar xd mona Sypdse eS view Sodan Bede oe pe ndyp am nd yn xd 
sd mpi Sx piney xo nds pounds noxdy po yx. I reserve 
a full consideration of the subject-matter treated of here 
till I have an opportunity of publishing the whole frag- 
ment, but cf. Harkavy, l.c., 154. 

21. Another fragment of the same collection (so far 
without any press-mark), two small leaves, paper, deals 
with questions of calendar-science, holding that if the 


1 There is a gap between leaves 3 and 4. 

2 ‘Anan is known to have forbidden their enjoyment, maintaining that 
the hen is identical with the biblical ne (see Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt., 
VIII, 1, 145, n. 5). In our fragment (fol. 3 v°) this view of ‘Anan is also 
quoted and likewise that of the sectarian Malik al-Ramli (see ibid.). 
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new moon is invisible through some cause or other, the 
31st day must be adopted as the day of new moon’. The 
unknown Karaite author adduces as examples the cities of 
Tiberias and Ramla?: he must therefore have been a 
Palestinean. He furthermore cites the following argument 
of the Karaites for the above view: Just as even a death- 
sentence follows upon the declaration of witnesses, although 
the certainty is never present that these witnesses have not 
lied, so the 31st day can hold good as the day of New Moon, 
even though it is quite possible this actually occurred 
already on the 3oth. He then says that Saadiah tried to 
refute this analogy (nti Sxpp mny pNP 2 mK worEdS OM 
45x x2»2 NpIp pnn p32), and shows that this analogy holds 
true nevertheless (xd mNYIN YWID PID NOMI IN wynde oy 
$s somes praindse ena yn nd dyn). 

22. MS. Bodl. Heb. e 32, fols. 9-18 (Supplement to Cat., 
no. 26312), contains a fragment of an Arabic commentary 
on Gen. iv and vi, mostly in the form of questions and 
answers. Its Karaite character is evident from the follow- 
ing passage (fol. 13): o%p2 7258 DIN TP ADNDdN DN NINN 
ovps i mabyby ord» nd (1. ndxa xp) ndxaxxe?, It is well known 
that the duration and the degree of the impurity of a woman 
with child forms a subject of dispute between Rabbanites 
and Karaites, inasmuch as the latter also forbid any sexual 
intercourse during the thirty-three days after the birth of 
a boy and the sixty-six days after the birth of a girl (see 


1 This question is also discussed elsewhere in Karaite literature, most 
fully by Jefet in his Comm. on Gen., VIII, 3; see J.Q. R., X, 241. 

2 The interesting passage reads as follows, in extenso: 1p mx NOD... 
PUD Tobe AI Do MT py oowN Finwa wy mae Ay °_ oO PEM 
#2 nmin do ap rmaD Sax pandy ove moo ke Smee puns mrp. npox 
mootbea Setrhe 2o4 JR TR NB OP] PRI a own ova (Lev. xii. 3) anne 
‘D VPMY AMID SAND OY PT PIpMs PR TotN Sa oy ab mma aw xy 
‘Pw OA OYE CIwIn wes (Num. xxviii. rr) fo non dot Abe ove 
Tex) NIM ante xin. On Ramla see R. £. J., XLVIII, 156, n. 2. 


8 Cf. my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., p. 31. 
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the various Karaite views in Aaron b. Elias, Gan Eden, 
fol. 114 b seq.; cf. also supra, vol. XVIII, p. 233). 

23. Another MS. of the same library (MS. Bodl. Heb. 
d 44, fols. 60-3; Supplement to Cat., no. 2624") contains the 
fragment of a commentary on passages from Lev. i. 15- 
xii. 3. This commentary belongs in any case to the older 
period of Karaite literature, as the Karaite author Abu 
Sulejman [David] al-Qumisi is quoted here, who is otherwise 
almost quite unknown,and is only mentioned by Jefet besides 
(see J. Q. R., VIII, 681, n.1; ef. also R. L. J., XLV, 178, 179, 
and Jew. Encycl., IV, 465)'. On iii. 9 (fol. 60 b) Saadiah’s 
interpretation of the words mxn 13n is cited and thoroughly 
refuted: 7 mbxdsy mdsnr adn mayo mdm abn aby Sep sowabdsr 
seo Nom) woe ny owe 8d pe Sep pyr sod sods: pwd) abmdse a3 
Sx mdany tad axayn mdr sadn nbip qbsap Findsds: oven ody oy da. 
The enjoyment of the fat tail is known to be forbidden by 
Karaite law, and Saadiah’s explanation, taken from his 
commentary on the passage ?, is mentioned by many other 
Karaites, e.g. by Tobias b. Moses (719m) "ix, MS. Bod]. 290, 
fol. 91 a), Hadassi (Alphab. 233, ?; Saadiah’s name is not 
mentioned here), Jacob Tamani (Pinsker, p. 87), Aaron b. 
Joseph (Mibhar, fol. 5b; here also Saadiah’s name is not 
mentioned ; ef. further, infra, Nos.36 and 46), Aaron b. Elias 
(Gan Eden, fol. 96 ¢; ef. also his Keter Torah, on Leviticus, 
fol. 8a), and Elias Bashiatchi (Adderet, nuynw pry c. 18: 
here the presentation of reasons and counter-reasons is 
especially the most complete). 

24. MS. Brit. Mus. 2580? (Cat. II, no. 5877) contains 
a fragment of an old Karaite Book of Precepts (written 
throughout in Arabic characters). In one passage (fol. 13a) 
is quoted an objection of Saadiah against ‘Andn and 
Benjamin al-Nahawendi with regard to the prescriptions 


1 I have published and translated another passage from this commentary 
on X, 19 (fol. 62a) in J. Q. R., VIII, 695, 696. 

2 This follows explicitly from Tobias’ words to be mentioned further on. 
In the section in question of the polemical work against Ibn SAqaweihi 
(J. Q. R., XVI, 110, 111), this explanation is not to be found. 
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about menstruating women, which reads as follows!: 
so} (1, Wig) de Lgl JBy yerleny ble Le gab cayill ul plely 
(1. Ugalé2) Valais 29 (I. cabas) Mam lyoo Juail 131A IIZ! TSS legily yale ptl 
J3* pb ele Wade @cty (Lev. xv. 25) mnt) ny wha ds lasl 
“Si ana ny xda Wy olMl Glew de. The question here dis- 
cussed is that, according to the Talmudists, 0°39 O°" in this 
verse mean “three days,” and they refer this verse to the 
nab naa pay oy x” (see Sifrd, ad loc., and Nidda, 72). But 
‘Anan explains the verse thus: if a woman, whether within 
or without the period of menstruation, has a flow of blood 
more than seven days she must then (in contradistinction 
to a menstruating woman) count another seven days after 
her purification, see his words in the original by Harkavy, 
Stud. w. Mitt., VILL, 1, 42: Dy nyawo *ay ssn ts San... 
DY DM) MOT I YD AWN) DN TT ANA Aya I|DNd ‘ND 
(Il. 9D) 99 *D AMNMW aro 55 mnt Sy aun os ww AND ny xd3 
ATT pw ANT ny xb p37 DD NON NP [SIT] AXOD AVAN ANT 
syed v5 oe ana ny Nd °32 NON NP ATIAD wD Aya Ad yap 
nyaw NV|D ADT NT OY Nyawid HY RYWNNM 83D I ANT Hy xban 
2) (ef. also Mibhar and Keter Tora, ad loc.). That Saadiah 
(probably in the Commentary) combats this view of “Anan, 
we also see from the commentary [of David b. Boaz?] on 
the passage in question (MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2495, Cat., 
no. 306, fol. 181 seq.): ... bY PINs yp DIT OD NPL... 
mpd dbs Sy rads io dibs in pw voreds Sep... aed oan 
NP NDD Bi snobs syn inp AnD ny) 3 D’35 DD’ IX I) ANN 
mds ws py yy Non moe ody... amd mt pay oy awy tox 
Sox wa ney od mow pr nar om f yo TASK DT NB) NIN. 

25, MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2573 and 2574 (Cat. IT, nos. 589, 
590) contains a work on the differences and agreements in 
the exposition of the laws between Abu ‘Ali and Abu-]- 


1 I owe the communication of this passage to the kindness of the 
Rev. G. Margoliouth. The Hebrew words are here transcribed in square 
letters. ; 
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Surri, i.e. between Jefet b. ‘Ali and Sahl b. Masliah: 
wo womay dds wa mpdy vas sdy eas powhe pa xo pty mp axns 
mby spans xo mynbs *p Absdx. Here also, according to 
Margoliouth (Cat., II, p. 180 a), Saadiah is rather often 
cited, but I have not a single passage before me?. 

26. Israel b. Daniel *, according to Firkowitsch, composed 
in 1062, at the age of twenty-six, a Book of Precepts, 
nison sad (Arab. or Heb.?), which was preserved in the 
Karaite synagogue in Damascus. He is mentioned without 
any further epithet by Jefet b. Sagir; on the other hand, 
in an alleged book-list of the synagogue named (see 
Pinsker, p. 174; cf. also p. 94, n. 1), he is designated as 
ns Sern 9’53 aa0NT wn Sei ’5, and is said to have 


1 It should, however, be observed that a leaf of this work, which is 
added to the Catalogue as a facsimile (Plate V), contains a passage that 
seems to have been directed against Saadiah. Here the argument derived 
from 1 Chron. xii. 33 for the antiquity of the calculation of the calendar 
is combated ; the same argument is cited and refuted by many Karaite 
authors (see above, vol. XVIII, p. 231, n. 1), but in the present instance the 
Gaon is not expressly named but referred to as belonging to the ‘‘ men of 
calculation” (axomdx axmyx). I give the passage here, as far as it is 
contained in the facsimile page of the MS. (fol. 7a), while adding the 
diacritical points and other signs :— 


pnyd mvs yt Tower 201 ye GLY Glee! ae Sol 335 
aly DI wiglese Las failly WIL Ale nail egies pd! WINE saleiy 
I lst cad SMa IT Uy ole gM ad dF db nadgecd paige! 
pe gata be Ql Go GS ly por he GI last Lily jan 
Jgll ad y l Fail It ail dely ke Glam soi sil Cory dell 
wWDdNP® lee! yo. as? lull ly MRI! Fo cyale yo be de 
oe Pl aye he od Lil Jill Be yO! seh aT UW lal, 
DYOIND OM WN fra LI cilyay Slacll dF F909 aglall 
ee a 


2 See on him Steinschneider, Die arab. Liter. d. Juden, § 7o (also ibid., 
P. 342). 
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lived in Hebron. Moses Bashiatchi calls him ‘nn }3 Sxsw “9 
(read sndn) AanDn ‘aN ppn dest “25, and quotes his Book 
of Precepts under the title 172 ’n myo (Steinschneider, Cat. 
Lugd., p.14). He thus regards him as a son of Daniel al- 
Qumisi (who wrote in the ninth century), and assigns his 
domicile to Tustar (where Jashar b. Hesed also had his 
home). But all these statements, especially that of his 
home, are very doubtful, and those of Firkowitsch seem to 
have been specially concocted’. If Israel b. Daniel 
flourished in the second half of the eleventh century, then 
he might be identical with an Israel b. Daniel al-Ramli, 
who is mentioned in an anti-Karaite work (composed 
or copied 1112) as a contemporary (see the passage in 
question, J.Q.R., VII, 700: ‘abs 877 Sye7s pa Sure ve. , ). 
At the top of the Firkowitsch MS. (now in St. Petersburg) 
of David b. Abraham al-Fasi’s Lexicon there are a few 
poems with the superscription d’st prin den ‘an ‘and, 
which may have been composed by Israel b. Daniel (cf. Pin- 
sker, pp. 174. seq. ; Firkowitsch, \w ‘23, p. 3, and Harkavy, 
Stud. wu. Mitt., ITI, notes 94 and 122). The first of these 
poems is directed against Saadiah, “ the erring Fayyumite” 
(rman mwn), and Samuel b. Hofni (22n 3% dxiww), who 
thought to uproot the creed of the Karaites. From the 
clumsy form of the poems we might assume an earlier 
writer ; but it is also possible that they originate from 
Israe] ha-Maarabi, who is also called }'"77 (see further infra, 
No. 37). 

27. Tobias b. Moses, called 73:yn, ‘pan, and also p*nyon, 
“the translator,” as his chief importance consists in his 


1 The communication from the catalogue of books in Damascus seems to 
have undergone various changes, for the statements that Israel b. Daniel was 
twenty-six years old at the time the list was made, and that he sojourned 
in Hebron, occur only in the Aw 22, p. 4, but not in Pinsker [here 
also there have been added the dates 202 of the Hegira and 745 (of the 
Creation ?), which, however, do not agree with the year 1373, Era of 
Contracts’. In Ibn al-Hiti (J. Q. R., IX, 432, 1. 4 from bottom) it seems that 
we must really read 537 instead of ner j3 ew”, see ibid., p. 438, n. 1. 
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numerous translations from the Arabic of works by co- 
religionists!. He is said to have been a pupii of Jeshua b. 
Jehuda, and lived in the second half of the eleventh century 
in Constantinople, where the first traces of Karaite literature 
show themselves in his time. Besides the translations, 
which he partly curtailed and revised, Tobias also com- 
piled complete works from earlier authors. For example, 
there is a sort of commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled 
ton) a¥i8?, which is compiled chiefly from David b. Boaz 
(sw2n) and Jefet b. Ali (1»d»7), and to which Tobias made 
some additions, especially in the form of questions. All 
that has been preserved, in a Bodleian MS. (Cat. Neub. 
290), is the part on Leviticus i-x, from which I have 
communicated several small and long passages (see J. Q. R., 
VIO, 697; R. E.J., XXXIV, 167, 181; XLIV, 186). 

In the 79m) “¥IX Saadiah is controverted pretty often, 
and the name of the Gaon, who is mostly called ‘ims, 
is accompanied with nasty expressions (cf. Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl., 2168), e.g. 1yan (MS. fol. 14 b), 119 (go b, 101 b), 
yon (ror b), AINA (goa), AYNDM nyna (gz b), “WON AI (gob, 
93 b), wean mm (=dinde win, 95 b), &. The questions on 
which Tobias disputes with Saadiah in the portion pre- 
served are naturally such as are connected with explana- 
tions and prescriptions of the Third Book®, but in one 
place (fol. 96 a) there is a controversy especially about the 
Oral Law, where Saadiah’s commentary on Exod. xxiv. 12 
is cited: Twodnm mawon TdyN NT AMN WIN WN AUT... 
bendy prop “anpa y[n]qor wwss ond “oytm oa97 AD jo ondin 
42) ow mm mnnn (cf. J. Q. B., X, 257, n. 3). The whole of the 
passage is of a personal character throughout, and we read 


1 See on him lastly Steinschneider, Die hebr. Ubersetz., pp. 454 seq., 
940 seq., and Jew. Encycl., s.v. (XII, 166). 

2 That this work extended to the entire Pentateuch I gather from the 
words of Tobias: Nw) TaN: WIN NCD ’8 NW WOT Mm aNd... WIM MR 


49) D1 WD. 

8 The polemical passages also Tobias doubtless took for the most part 
from his sources, but unfortunately the sources bearing on this particular 
part of Leviticus are not accessible to me. 
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here: ‘If thou (Saadiah) and thy followers maintain that 
Mishna and Talmud were dictated word by word by God to 
Moses, then do I say that thou liest and deniest what is 
manifest (a275 nmov nas baa °N NAIND ANN APY APD pI 
7) DT ‘yx oman ombn), as these works contain the dicta 
of individuals and events from the time of the second 
temple and still later.” 

In the province of ritual law, Tobias discusses very often 
and very thoroughly two questions especially. In the first 
place, that on the operation of mpd (ff. 6 a-7 b and 37 a- 
39b)1; according to Saadiah this took place before the 
slaying of the sacrificial bird, and its process does not rest 
upon scriptural demonstrations, but upon continuous state- 
ments of eye-witnesses (fol. 7a: ‘3 ‘INS AMYD “DN... 
ONDA MSY ON)... TNA OTP NVI MIN wy AWD ap don 
on Sax ‘non yo 73s 7397 ar by mes ond pe oat ar rion ‘wee *3 
oo 1D) AWyOA fd DAPI WW AD OMNI) OM|_NN fo APNyAA TID; 
similarly fol. 37 b). Tobias then proves from Sifra on I, 15 
(fol. 37 b : maton $x jnon sap panas pn N32 “ox OIA 3 
2) Nin []. YN] IA pada wp dra, see ed. Weiss, fol. 8d) and 
from Tosefta, Zebahim, cap. VI (ibid. : wwn prp3 “oN J 3... 
many Syom peya poo mm ow IP MADINA ANWNIN NNIDN 1, see 
ed. Zuckermandel, p. 489, where our passage is VII, 4), that 
the Talmudists seek a support in the Scriptures for their 
opinion, and that Saadiah deviates from them and contra- 
dicts them. In any case, the argument of the Talmudists 
is also not valid. Tobias also cites on this occasion 
Saadiah’s commentary on Leviticus (fol. 38a: ‘o1n'D At ‘oN 
spy apa ye panaa sar awe naan "pdm 7/37 pdna), 

The second question is that on the enjoyment of the fat 
tail (m>x), which forms a constant theme in Karaite 
polemics. Tobias also devotes much space to it (ff. go a- 
94a, 95b, and 99 a-99b). Saadiah’s reasons and the 
counter-reasons of the Karaites are the same here as in the 


' For the various Karaite opinions on this subject, see the passages 
quoted in R. E, J., XL, 196, 197. 
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other sources hitherto known elsewhere (see above, No. 23), 
but expressed much more passionately and often more 
thoroughly. It is interesting to establish that all Saadiah’s 
reasons and objections are taken from his commentary on 
Leviticus, and that here also is mentioned the explanation 
of mbxn 125m mentioned above (fol. goa: nypd ‘y’ nypo TIEN 
‘ere DIpOA AMI Awad NPY ‘dd yranpa [pads pyr =] oI 
sox mon *D ‘DN 1D DM mPa op ‘ypp iadp N12 
m2 own ovnay mdse oN wminan ‘on... [I and 2x] pnbdox 
25 w mpvon moxn oadn mo mminn °> ON DN, . . PIR 
125m ‘oxw mynd pany pnd ow ‘esan op ‘30 woo pynd nb» 
[?]o™ myn wen ‘exd. 21 me napina mown adam adn moyen 
6. OD WN MY DI ‘now wd 1 Nba aN’ °> wIpA ‘ans ’y" 
49) O81 nen OW; then fol.g5 b: [5indx ein=] wenn area... 
NWN PIA PINI ome 7 IwK nvapn 'pdn[p] rn pbna ‘x 
40) pon’ maw moaipn pon swea xpy ‘wp jo). Tobias 
also quotes from Saadiah the well-known opinion of 
Meswi al-Okbari, that only the fat of offerings was for- 
bidden, and he spurns in indignant and abusive terms the 
insinuation of the “frivolous Fayyumite” (y>n ‘inn nm), as 
if the Karaites also follow the opinion of Meswi (ff. 101 b- 
102 a)}, 

Finally, Tobias controverts the following explanations of 
Saadiah of single passages in Leviticus: (1) on ii. 1 
(fol. 8b), on the amount of oil to be used with a meat- 
offering ; (2) on ii. 14 (fol. 14). The offering of firstfruits 
mentioned here is not the obligatory offering of barley- 
sheaves, but a private and free-will offering that every body 
can bring from the firstfruits of his field products. Tobias 
cites here Saadiah’s interpretation, and the refutation in the 
name of Jefet: »%5 o~23 nn apn ox $’t IHbnn ney ‘ow 


1 Cf. detailed treatment in R. F. J., XXXIV, 164. Saadiah does not give 
the name of Meswi here, but says: DYN MMW PNi WT Owe 2 Pow... 
Moran moe m0 Ip? “wrx AMAIA 7D dT box $9 19 “oN eM HD “OM ITA OVI 
Ip VT wR WRIT OYP WPM por PW WA | NX 137 cM 3772 
DV AY. SA TP) we “WN Vo wr. 


VOL. XIX. G 
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‘NA p35 ey) Sppien mine jo AS] HON NMI st 
ND “AM wInn yor yw'n po ya [1 nbxy] DN) WIN yr jo Nn 
mnoon ner > ‘oxw 1 Sy myo “yon mar... 125 wade mw Now 
‘ox... DMD 0 AMON Mer xyN NOD... ABN wy Awyn 
4x0’ 595 ym xd omnsan 1s syan winen yy an 1b 5 sbpn 
43) pon nr pono mn xd... ond sno [orn] ar Sw yor soa *>. 
Both Karaites overlooked the fact that Saadiah here 
follows the explanation of the Talmudists (see Si/rd, ad loc.). 
(3) On iv. 13 (ff. 22 b, 29a, and 29b; in the MS. the leaves 
are here wrongly bound), respecting the question, who is to 
be understood here by the “congregation of Israel,” Tobias 
indulges in exclamations against the shepherds, i. e. against 
the leaders of the Rabbanites, who allow what is forbidden 
and forbid what is allowed. (4) On vii. 12 (fol. 117b), 
against the assertion that both the shew-bread and the 
loaves brought with a thank-offering and a Nazarite 
offering and the Omer—all belong to meat-offerings. The 
source is here also Saadiah’s commentary on Leviticus: 
8 yoIm’an PyD sim wdy NPY ID “MBI WoT OVIAA ‘¥pD ‘> YN 
so nby oy aqpy wer nn ay apr swe ondary oven ond 
42) nino oO NIT Dy. . 

28. A Karaite compilation on Exodus and Leviticus 
in Hebrew exists in a Leyden MS., (Cod. Warn. 3), 
and is identical with the St. Petersburg MS. (No. 588), 
described by Pinsker (pp. 71 seq.) and Harkavy (Stud. wu. 
Mitt., VIII, 1,136). It doubtless originated in Byzantium, 
because it contains Greek words (see e. g. Pinsker, p. 73, 1. 2 
from bottom); as date of compilation is given 1020 since the 
destruction of the second temple and 480 of the Hegira, i.e. 
10881, The latest Karaite author mentioned by name is 
Abu Jaqaib, probably Joseph al-Basir, but the compiler used 


? So rightly in Pinsker, p. 75: FOX ANY Ww ON... OMNI WP OMT 
mw p’n any wy moo Sxyow modo nan yor... Dw ’d) (see also p. 76, 
1.3). In the Leyden MS. (cf. Cat. Steinschneider, p. 7) erroneously 1000 
and 380, which together does not at all agree (1000 from the Destruction 
= 1068, and 380 of the Hegira=990). Cf. also Geiger, tm 11x, IV, 26. 
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Jeshua and Tobias also!. It is also not impossible that the 
above date (and the Greek words too) was simply taken from 
some older source, and thus our compilation is possibly 
of later origin. Saadiah is cited here a few times and 
controverted, and among other well-known questions 
(e.g. on wN nad in Exod. iii. 2, see J. Q.R, XVIII, 
p- 234; on the rejection of the wp'n?, see above, J.Q. R., 
XVIII, p. 230) are mentioned also such explanations of 
Saadiah as are not known from other sources, e.g. that 
on Exod. xix. 2 (see Pinsker, p. 72, 1. 4), then that a sin- 
offering must be brought for all involuntary transgressions 
for which extermination is threatened (ibid., p. 73, 1. 10: 
ADV xy p> NOV ANON INIwWI AA NAD wT. SYN 137 ‘HYD WRK *3). 
A Karaite opinion is falsely given as that of Saadiah, 
namely, that it is forbidden to enjoy meat in the Diaspora 
(Pinsker, p. 74, 1.19; Harkavy, p. 138, 1. 16: “1x ‘DvD 335 
ww papa ny sy yxy apz wa ndvoxp sad See Sy an 
“oy onnay by nvnsn; ef. my remarks in Monatsschrift, 


XXXIX, 443, and jun, IT, 96, 97). 
SAMUEL PozNANSsKI. 


1 For parallels to Jeshua see Pinsker, pp. 76 seq. (who, however, wrongly 
concluded that Jeshua was the author; cf. also Steinschneider, Polem. u. 
apolog. Liter., p. 347). From Tobias, e.g., is taken the passage on pn 
(p. 73), where the compiler has combined conclusions found in two 
widely-separated passages in Tobias (19m) 11, ff. 7a and 374). 

2 In Pinsker, p. 75, 1. 6: oa7 nm” wey 137 593 PHPD PRD ‘MYD WX) 
0) mn OMNI, but in the Leyden MS., f. 343 (Steinschneider, p. 8): 
491727 522 WPN UN 1D "OY TON). 
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A MUHAMMEDAN BOOK ON AUGURY 
IN HEBREW CHARACTERS. 


Amona the various forms of augury in Muhammedan 
folklore there is one which consists in foretelling the 
future by means of prophetic names, and is for this reason 
called Kur‘at al-anbiyd, “prophetic augury.” It belongs 
to that extensive and manifold branch of divination by 
means of “lots1,” which has been widely practised from 
ancient times down almost to our own age, and has been 
for many centuries highly popular both with Muhammedans, 
Christians, and Jews*. The“ prophetic augury,” which was 
closely connected with the divination by means of words °, 
is but of rare occurrence. Fliigel, in his lengthy essay on 
Muhammedan “lot books‘*,” makes no mention of this 
special form of augury®. Of the books of this kind which 
have come to my notice—I have not made any special 
search for them—I can only mention the following: two 
Berlin MSS. of the nineteenth century, quite different from 
one another, carefully described by Ahlwardt (Catalogue, 
Nos. 4238 and 4239); a MS. of the seventeenth century in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris®; a part of a mis- 

1 Hebrew 5vi; Arabic sahm or kidh, both originally meaning ‘‘ arrow,” 
comp. Ezek. xxi. 26, also 1 Sam. xx. 20. 

3? On the Muhammedans see Fliigel, Die Loosbiicher der Muh di in 
Berichte der kinigl. siichsischen Akademie d. Wissensch., philolog.-histor. Classe, 
1861, pp. 27-74; on the Christians, Sotzmann, Serapeum, 1850 and 1851 ; 
on the Jews, Steinschneider in Hebr. Bibl., VI (1863), pp. 120 sq.; the 
same, Jew. Liter., § 22, p. 202, and Blau in Jew. Enc., s.v. ‘* Lots.’ 

5 See Ahlwardt, Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in Berlin, vol. III, p. 562 ¢. 

* See note 2. 

5 Though the Dresden MS. mentioned on p. 53, ibid., may belong to 
this species. 

® de Slane, Catalogue, No. 2715, apparently the only one of this kind 
among the 111 MSS. (Nos. 2630-2741) dealing with augury. I know the 
MS. only from the few words devoted to it in the Catalogue. 
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cellaneous volume of the seventeenth century in the British 
Museum?!; and a small pamphlet of sixteen pages, 16mo, 
lithographed in Cairo in 1397 H. (1880 c.£.)*. The arrange- 
ment of these books consists in presenting at the beginning 
a square divided into fields, each bearing the name of 
a prophet, and giving on the subsequent pages an explana- 
tion of each name, and the practical issues suggested by it. 
The person desirous to know the future throws, with eyes 
closed, a finger at the square, thus touching one of the 
names, and then looks up the explanation*®. These books 
all agree in one point: in beginning with Adam and ending 
with Muhammed, who, according to a Muhammedan dogma, 
was “the seal (i.e. the last) of the prophets*.” But within 
this range the greatest variety seems to prevail. We can 
still put up with a name like Alexander the Great, 
who, according to many Muhammedan theologians, was a 
prophet. But to find the mythical Arabic philosopher 
Loqman among the Biblical prophets, or the twelve tribes 
registered as one prophetic name, is somewhat surprising. 
In other points also, e.g. in the number and arrangement 
of the prophetic names, the choice of the names themselves, 
the explanations given to each name, these books widely 

1 Sloan. 2650, henceforward designated as Brit. Mus. —The Catalogue 
(1871), p. 466 b devotes only a few words to this piece—The MS. is 
written most ignorantly. The copyist very probably did not understand 
the contents. Thus at the beginning of each explanation he invariably 
has Jb “‘he said” instead of Jls ‘‘the omen of.” The twelve tribes 
(which he writes b\.4|) are to him actually one person (‘‘ Said the tribes, 
peace upon him!’ fol. 83b). A few more specimens of the same kind 
will be given in the course of the introduction. 

? Henceforward designated as “Cairo.” The title of this interesting 
booklet is Jlilo “cl Ls 0 doje Gul LAW HE OW law “This is 
the Book of the end of all things which is called ‘the prophetic augury ’ 
composed by the prophet Daniel.’”? On Daniel as the author of books of 
this kind, see Steinschneider, Jew. Literature, p. 202 and Blau in Jew. Enc., 
VIII, p. 188 a below.—Mr. Ellis of the British Museum kindly called my 
attention to this booklet. 

8 See the directions given in Cairo at the beginning and Ahlwardt, 
Catalogue, IIT, 562 b. 

* Koran xxxiii. 40. 5 See note 4o to translation. 
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differ from each other. Thus the Berlin MS., No. 4238, 
gives 5x7 fields with thirty-three prophetic names (two 
fields being occupied by indifferent words). Berlin MS., 
No. 4239, offers twenty-five names, one name sometimes 
being written over two fields. Brit. Mus. has 4x6 fields 
with twenty-four names, and Cairo 5 x 7 fields with thirty- 
two names (three fields in the last line being empty). The 
difference in arrangement and choice of names may best 
be seen from a comparison of the Brit. Mus. MS. with the 
Cairo pamphlet. Brit. Mus. contains, often in a most curious 
spelling and vocalization, the following names, in the follow- 
ing order: Adam, Jonah, Jacob, Job, David, Loqman, Shu'eib 
(Jethro), Lot, Isaac (s\+;!), Yahya (_s, John), Moses (-,2), 
Abraham, Ismael, Alexander, Salih, Seth, Jesus, Elijah, 
Joseph, Daniel, al-Khadhir, Aron, the Tribes (bl.+\), 
Muhammed. Cairo presents quite a different list: Adam, 
Idris (Henoch), Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Yahya, 
Jonah, David, Solomo, Moses, Aron, Shu‘eib, Job, Had 
(‘Eber), al-Khadhir, Elisha, Zakariyya!, Salih, Du‘l-Kifl 
(of doubtful identity), Saul, Jeremiah, Joshua, Isaiah (*\..+), 
Alexander, the Tribes (correctly bL.|), Jesus, Loqman, Ezra, 
Daniel, Muhammed. The latter list makes a crude attempt 
at arranging the names chronologically, but it only remains 
an attempt?. The interpretations assigned to each name 
vary considerably in the various books, but they all betray 
their connexion with the legendary history of the prophet 
in question, either taken from the Koran, which is often 
quoted, or from tradition. Thus, in the Cairo pamphlet, e.g., 
the warning against women is connected with the names of 
Adam, Joseph, David and John. Partnership is auspicious 
in the lot of Aron, but unfavourable in the lots of Jacob 
(Laban !), Joshua *, and al-Khadhir (Brit. Mus.)*. Travelling 
is recommended in the lots of Joseph, al-Khadhir (also 


1 See note 39 to translation. 

2 The Berlin MS. No. 4239 gives at the beginning Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and at the end Moses, Aron, Jesus, Muhammed (Ahlwardt, 
ibid.). 5 See note 28 to translation, * Ibid. 
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Brit. Mus.)!, and Muhammed (Hijra!—also Brit. Mus. and 
Berlin MS., No. 4238). 

Among the Jews the books on “lots” are but very few 
when compared with those of Muhammedans and Christians’. 
Yet there is, at least, one very interesting specimen of 
“ prophetic augury ” which, different as it is in many points 
from this Muhammedan form of divination, offers striking 
parallels to the Kur‘at al-anbiyd. The specimen referred 
to is contained in several MSS. stored in various libraries, 
and I gather the following data from the descriptions of 
Johannes Henricus Maius?, Steinschneider * and Neubauer °. 
The arrangement is quite different from that in the books 
described above. Here the prophetic names are associated 
with the twelve signs of the Zodiac, five names being 
assigned to each sign, so that the total number of names 
amounts to sixty®. Under each name is given a series 
of answers containing forecasts for the future. Of these 
the divining person has to pick out the one applying to 
the question on which he is told to decide before starting. 
Among the names are Adam, Henoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Aron, Moses, Joshua, but also Othniel, 
Ehud, Shamgar, Barak, Gideon’. The first name is 
naturally Adam ; the last is Ezra *, who, according to a very 
ancient Rabbinical tradition ®, is identical with Malachi, 
the last of the prophets’, In the introduction™ to his 
augury pamphlet the author gives various directions how 
to draw the lots, and strongly emphasizes the religious 

1 See note 34 to translation. 

2 Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl., VI, 120 below.—Comp. Ben-Jacob, 118 
ono, Nos. 90-91. 

3 Bibliothecae Uffenbachianae Mstae partes septem priores, Halle, 1720, 
pp. 122 sq. * Ibid. 

5 Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Bodleian Library, I. No. 970, 11. 

6 Maius, l.c., p. 123, LXX is to be corrected into LX.—Neubauer, op. 
cit., No. 970, 12 mentions another treatise with ninety answers. 

7 Maius, op. cit. 8 Neubauer, op. cit. 

9 Talmud B., Tractat Megillah, 15a; also mentioned by Jerome. 

10 The writers of the Jewish-Arabic period sometimes apply the 
Muhammedan term “ seal of the prophets”? to Malachi. 
11 Communicated by Steinschneider, 1. c. 
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character of these proceedings. He boldly applies to his 
system of divination the verse Amos iii. 7, and quotes 
a regular prayer, beginning with yw’3" and ending with 
pdiyn 75 x2, to be said before casting the lots}. 

This specimen is apparently of later date. It contains 
passages translated into Hebrew-German?, and betrays 
no sign whatever of immediate Arabic influence. It may 
be safely assumed that the treatise in question was modelled 
after one of the Christian books on lots, which in turn were 
fashioned after Muhammedan models °. 

By far the oldest specimen of “prophetic augury,” not 
only among Jews, but also, as far as I can see, among 
Muhammedans, is represented by the fragment to which 
the present article is devoted. It comes from the Genizah 
in Cairo, where it was acquired by Mr. David Sassoon, now 
of London. I have to acknowledge my hearty thanks to 
Mr. Sassoon, who, though himself an Arabic scholar, placed 
this interesting MS. at my disposal. The fragment consists 
of the two middle leaves of a quire written on both sides, 
twenty-two to twenty-four lines on each page, 20-5 x 
15-2 cm.,paper. The MS. is torn in many places, and often 
faded, both circumstances sometimes rendering the reading 
extremely difficult. The language is Arabic, and the writing 
is in a firm, ancient, square hand. The Rev. G. Margoliouth, 
of the British Museum, who was good enough to give me 
information on this point, is of the opinion that both 
writing and paper point to the thirteenth century, though 
a still earlier date is possible. It is not impossible, in his 
opinion, that the fragment was written by a Karaitic hand. 
At all events, the early origin of the MS. is a matter of 
certainty. 

The orthography and grammar of the fragment present 
the same characteristics which are to be found in other 


1 Religious prescriptions and prayers of a similar nature are also given 
in the Muhammedan books, comp. Fliigel, op. cit., pp. 49 and 59, and the 
Cairo pamphlet at the beginning. 

2 Neubauer, op. cit. 5 Fliigel, op. cit., at the beginning. 
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Jewish-Arabic writings, and especially in Genizah documents. 
But it also contains certain peculiar features, which are 
partly found in the other books of divination, and may be 
safely attributed to the vulgar character of this kind of 
literature. The diacritical points are usually missing, with 
the exception of ¥, which has always the dot, and stands 
both for (2 and b. ¢ is twice represented by 4 (17°, Il. 3, 20). 
3 twice by 7 (17,1. 5, and 1", 1.19). ¢ once by 5 (1"°, 1. 18 
xibs, but 1.17 o%295x).—Tashdid is once denoted by two 
dots inside the letter (17°,1.20 TMNW=i5y)ly).—Very peculiar 
is the way in which the vowels are marked. The only case 
of a vowel sign is 2°, 1, 21 im, where % is represented, as 
also in other Jewish-Arabic MSS., by a tiny stroke above 
the letter.. Short vowels are often followed by matres 
lectionis, while the latter are just as often missing after 
long vowels. Thus we find 1x=3} 2°, 1.16 (but 1°, 1. 5, 
correctly “W).—TANV = dey) 17°, 1. 3.—senrdx= (ly (incor- 
rectly instead of the genitive) 27°, 1. 11.—*IN5, incorrectly 
for 5\3, 2°, 1. 4,and always XD= » before the imperfect (see 
later). On the other hand, we meet jx=G) 2”, 1. 12.— 
nbs = ils! 1%, 1, 20.—popht=..3,i1 3 ibid. (but also 
yal Jo in Brit. Mus. MS., fol. 80a).—'m =, av 2”, 1.12; 
2°°, 1. 5 (but also (sy in Brit. Mus., fol. 75 a).— 13 = (sab 27°, 
],16. As in most Jewish-Arabic MSS., the ending of the fem- 
inine has no dots in the absolute, while it is written n in the 
construct, comp. NyD=dew 17, 1.14, n[ma] age 17, 1. 15, 
nNowpd = indi» 1°°, 1.19. The case endings are naturally 
neglected, but it is somewhat annoying to find the 8 as a 
genitive ending, e.g. NDP 1°22", 1.2, NDBI 3D 27°, 1.4, NDB 3 
xy “pr 17°, 1. 8 (the same phrase with exactly the same spell- 
ing also occurring in one of the Berlin MSS. and in the Cairo 
pamphlet, see note 10 to translation). Almost comical is 
the use of }&, written as a separate word, to denote the 
Nunation in the Nominative and Genitive: jx T2=;> 27°, 
1. 6, j8 m=_,5 2°, 1, 2, I MBD= dw 2°, 1. 3, J YHD=Rwye 
1”, ]. 7 (I distinctly remember having met the same spell- 
ing in one of the Arabic lot books). Of similar character- 
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istics I may mention the following: AXpinNp=sGy5 and 
NPINND=, 5925 17, I]. ro and 11.—DWN=w25 1°, 1. 1 (occurs 
also in other Jewish-Arabic MSS.).—, before the imper- 
fect form is always spelled 8D and written as a separate 
word, 1°, 1. 21; 17°, 1. 14; 2°, Il. 15,17; 2°, 1. 7.— *5x always 
=all 17, 10; 17°, 9, 14, 15, “bew=alll ls 17° IL. 2, 13; 2°, 1. 8, 
2°, ], 3.—*338 once for (,.I, 27°, 1. 10, often in vulgar Jewish- 
Arabic texts, but here probably a mere lapsus calami. 
Whether mxyd twice instead of mxyods (1°°, 1 17 and 2°, 
1, 5) is only accidental is not quite clear tome. A vulgar 
pronunciation seems to be 17's and 17's’ instead of ysl and 
Ul & 1%, 1. 213 2°, 1. 7; 2°°, 1.6. Finally I would like to 
mention the peculiar use of ) as a 3 in the phrase "wand 
NDD) 3°93 17°, 1. 8 and 27°, 1. 4 and wy aH 17°, 1. To. 

The contents of our MS. mark it at once as a fragment 
of a book on “ prophetic augury” of the kind described in 
the beginning of this article. The form is quite the same, 
with the only exception that the interpretations of the 
names are numbered. Our fragment contains the end of 
No. 16, perhaps the prophet Hid (see note 2 to translation), 
No. 17 Idris-Henoch, No. 18 Joshua, No. 19 Al-Khadhir, 
No. 20 Zacharias, No. 21 his son Yahya (John) and the 
beginning of No. 22 which is most probably the lot of Job 
(see note 52 to translation). The contents are purely 
Muhammedan and show no sign whatever of Jewish 
influence. All the prophets mentioned belong to the 
sacred history of Islam and the interpretations are every- 
where in accord with the Muhammedan conception of these 
holy men. The names are all to be found in the Cairo 
pamphlet, while the Brit. Mus. MS. contains three of them 
(Job, Yahya and al-Khadhir). The Koran is often quoted 
(1°°, 1. 5; 27, Il. 11-12, 16; 2%°, 1. 6) and the quotations are 
in Muhammedan fashion introduced by “the words of the 
Book ” (27°, 1. 16; 2%, 1. 20), “he (Allah) said’ ’(1%, 1. 5; 
2*°, 1. 6) and “the words of the Book revealed through the 
tongue of the Prophet sent (as apostle)” (2°, ll. 11, 12). 
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The quotations are all, without exception, incorrect, and 
similar passages are confounded. This is not surprising 
in this kind of literature, of which neither the authors nor 
certainly the copyists belonged to the class of Huffaz (those 
who know the Koran by heart), whose bearers most pro- 
bably were people of low intellectual standing. Only one 
quotation (1°°, ll. 5-6, see note 22 to translation) which 
perverts the whole meaning of the Koran passage, appears 
to me to transgress the limits of the ignorance of a 
Muhammedan in these matters, and may perhaps be due 
to a misunderstanding on the part of the Jewish copyist. 
In all other matters, in the arrangement, language and 
phraseology, our MS. bears strong resemblance to kindred 
Muhammedan writings. The interpretations of the pro- 
phetic names materially differ from those of the other 
books, just as the latter do between each other. But also 
in this respect the Cairo pamphlet offers striking parallels. 
It it evident that our Hebrew MS. is nothing but a 
copy made by a Jew from a Muhammedan original. 

In the latter circumstance lies the chief interest of our 
fragment, at least for the readers of this REVIEw. For it 
is almost impossible to imagine that our MS. is merely 
the product of a literary caprice. The man who copied 
this MS.—and the writing suggests a professional scribe— 
must have worked for a public who could read the Hebrew 
characters, i.e. for Jews. The intimate character of the 
relations between Jews and Muhammedans is a fact long 
since known to the students of the Jewish-Arabic period. 
“One must not lose sight of the fact that the union between 
Jews and Muslims went much wider and deeper than the 
solidarity of political interests ... The Jews not only 
spoke Arabic, they also thought and felt Arabic to a 
degree which closely approaches the dogmatic barrier 
between Judaism and Islam!.” But the more the treasures 
of the Genizah, which are often much more characteristic of 

1 J, Friedlaender, Der Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides (Frankfurt a-M., 
1902), p. Xi. 
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the spirit of the people than the official Jewish-Arabic 
literature, come to light, the more it appears that that 
barrier was sometimes trespassed’, and it certainly means 
to leave that barrier a long way behind when the future is 
foretold by means of distinctly Muhammedan prophets and 
the Koran is quoted as the Book revealed through the 
tongue of the prophet sent as apostle. It is true, the 
intimacy between different religions is infinitely greater 
in the sombre realm of religious superstition than in the 
well-defined dominions of religious belief. One only need 
read, as regarding Jews, the chapters on superstition in 
Giidemann’s well-known work. Yet the superstitions of 
the German and Italian Jews never leave the ground 
of dogmatic Judaism, and where they do so, it is only in 
consequence of a misunderstanding or deception®. The 


! Thus, for instance, a Genizah fragment in Oxford (Catalogue of the Hebrew 
MSS., vol. II (1906), No. 2745, 26) gives a piece of the writings of Hallaj 
(with the formula (read my) mw 7x °s9 “May Allah be pleased with 
him”? after his name), the famous mystic who claimed to be an incarna- 
tion of the Divine Being and found numerous believers even among the 
orthodox. He was executed in 922 c. £. (see Tabari, Annales, III, 2289 
and Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islams, 70 ff. and p. 130, 
note 26).—I am told by the Rev. G. Margoliouth of the British Museum 
that this library also possesses some Genizah fragments, unclassed at pre- 
sent, written in Hebrew characters but of purely Muhammedan contents. 
There is no doubt that a search after this kind of writings will reveal 
many more than known at present.—I would quote the Genizah fragment 
published in this Review (XV, 77-8, comp. also Jew. Enc., s.v. Koran, 
VII, 560b), were I not convinced that wipbx there is only a Hebraism 
for po. In the Bodleian Genizah fragment, No. 2745, 24 (Catalogue, II, 
p. 169, a history of Moses attributed to Moses ibn Ezra) ;xipx (plural 
mn) has distinctly the meaning of ‘‘ Biblical passage or verse”’ (most 
probably also in fragment No. 2668, 26). I may mention in passing, 
since it has some bearing on the question dealt with in this article, that 
in the fragment No. 2745, 24, referred to above, the Messiah is styled 
rons Ope “the Rising, the Expected,’’ the official title of the Shiitic 
Mahdi! 

? Thus when Hocus Pocus is invoked as a Divine name or when Mary 
and the Paraclete are quoted in a Hebrew magical formula and the like, 
it is only, as Giidemann rightly explains, because these formulae which 
were (sometimes purposely) transliterated into Hebrew characters by 
Christians were misunderstood by the Jews. The Jews sometimes played 
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author of our fragment, however, must have understood 
the text that he was copying and yet he did not shrink 
from doing it and from presenting it to a Jewish public. 
In this respect our MS. may claim the distinction of 
being a most peculiar and almost unique specimen of the 
fusion of Islam with Judaism and of representing in spite 
of its fragmentary condition a piece of Jewish Cultur- 
geschichte. 
TEXT. 
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TRANSLATION. 


(1)... [It hath shown] thee! that there is a want in thy heart 
by which thou art troubled and unto which (2) . .. that Had (?)? 
will direct thy affairs properly, (3) and give thee thy proper share. 
He will bring thee into trouble, but he will also make thee expedi- 
tious, (4) and ward off from thee the attack of the jackal (?)*. He 
will pick up the words from thee (5) as the birds pick up food‘. 


r NT or w ep often followed by ey is a technical term which 
frequently occurs in our fragment. It is just as frequently to be found 
in the other books on divination.—The subject is “the lot.” 

2 Usually associated with ‘Eber, see Geiger, Was hat Muhammed, éc., 
p. 113. The name also occurs in the list of the Cairo pamphlet. I am 
not certain, however, that x17 refers to this prophet, seeing that the 
same word appears in our fragment twice (a', 1.18 and a¥°, 1, 2a) as 
a combination of y2 and \3. 

5 This translation is more of the nature of an experiment. aya>x can 
scarcely be anything but led | ‘‘fox”; in the dialect of Egypt, jackal (see 
Lane, s. v.).—nN2 I take as being the third conjugation of tke or Gk 1. 
*‘empécher quelqu’un de” (Bélot). The third form does not occur in the 
dictionaries, and Lane does not give the root at all.—nbnon is probably 
momen actionis of jim 1. to attack unexpectedly, often used of wild 
beasts. 


* Comp. the Cairo booklet, p. 7, hich oe xo, salb yl re Aly 


wh jl» yo) Wj. gl Y, Cd tall APYC) LS wIS “It hath shown 
thee a thing which thou hast pursued, and there is with thee one who 
picketh up thy words as the birds pick up grain. Do not disclose thy 
secret to any one who will take hold of thee.” The idea of this phrase 
probably is that the auguring person will (or shall) be so reserved in his 
speech that the hearer will have to pick up his words one by one.— 
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But thou art the master of an ear®, believing everything (6) that is 
said unto thee to be true. Thy chest, however, feeleth narrow® in 
the place in which thou (7) [sojournest]’, and thou thinkest of 
moving * unto another place, different from (8) this. Rejoice at the 
annunciation of® pleasantness of soul and coolness of eye’, of joy 
and relief. It hath (9) come unto thee. Thy pursuit is easy; thy 
luck favourable ; thy star auspicious (10) with pleasantness of living. 
But Allah knoweth and judgeth best. 

17. (12) The lot of Idris, This is a lot of elevation and eminence ™. 
It hath shown thee, [0] (13) inquirer, a man with whom ” there is 
knowledge, a man of intellect and education '’, (14) knowing the 


In the Cairo pamphlet the sentence occurs in the lot of David, but this 
by no means signifies that it cannot be applied to any other prophet. 
Comp. the introduction. 

5 The meaning probably is that he hears much, but talks little. 
Comp. the preceding note. The following sentence comes somewhat 
unexpectedly. 

6 Narrowness of chest is a common metaphor in Arabic for anguish, 
distress, It also frequently occurs in the other augury books. 

™ nm and 5 are certain. The other letters are partly torn away and 
unrecognizable. I propose Yxn from Jl». 

® nbp2 = ala, an infinitive form which also occurs in Brit. Mus. MS. fol. 
82 b, and in Cairo, Pp. 7, 13 and 16. 

® Comp. pel Lane, 8.v. yt I. YO) = Wn.k», see the intro- 
duction, p. go. 

1% A common Arabic metaphor for satisfaction and pleasure. The 
phrase xy 7) NOB} 2D) also occurs, spelt in the same way, in the Berlin 
MS. (Ahlwardt, No, 4239) at the end lic 35 Lui .b3, and Cairo, p. 3, 
lus J \uéd (Sic) bs, also pp. 9 and to. 

a Comp. Cairo, p. 3 (in the lot of ome) al JG pldly dns! eb 2s 
SLEW, GLa Fleg das Sy FIL JTL UST pta! Lhe WA slindyy ... Ses 
JIN, ioladl, “It is a lot of eminence and elevation. Allah—He 
is exalted—saith (Koran xix. 58):... ‘And we raised him unto an 
eminent place.’ Rejoice, O inquirer, at the annunciation of elevation 
and eminence, of high station, of good luck, felicity and auspicious 
constellation.”’ 

2 The MS. clearly reads en, which destroys the grammatical con- 
struction. I propose myn. The man referred to is not the divining 
person himself, but one who will come to him. 

18 This is probably suggested by the alleged scholarship of Idris- 
Henoch, see Geiger, Was hat Muhammed, &c., p. 106, and Sycz, Ursprung und 
Wiedergabe der biblischen Eigennamen im Koran (Frankfurt a-M., 1903), p. 32. 
See Noldeke, Zeitschr. fiir Assyriol., 1903, p. 83. ; 
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things (that will happen). It hath shown thee eminence, gladness, 
and elevation, plenty (15) of sustenance, travelling, and good luck 
that will reach thee [from] a sovereign’, There will come unto thee 
(16) a man of high station. Thou wilt be preserved }* through a man 
travelling [unto thee ?]#*,a man of power and influence, (17) from 
whom thou wilt receive benefits. Thy soul will be pleasant, thy 
living will largely increase, (18) people will guard thee, and thus 
terrible disasters will be averted from thee. This is (because thou 
art ?) (19) of agreeable speech and flattering tongue. Thou wilt take 
hold of” thy affairs through tenderness (20) and affection. But it 
hath also shown thee a thing (regarding which) thy chest feeleth 
narrow, on account of which (21) thy soul is oppressed, through 
which trouble and sorrow will surely befall thee. Later, however, 
things will become easier for thee, (22) and thou wilt triumph over 
thy enemy '*. Therefore, pursue what thou needest, for it is decreed, 
(1) and do not despair. Though thy pursuit last long, be patient, 
[for]’® . . . (2) joy and relief, if it pleaseth Allah. 

18. (4) The lot of Joshua. This is the lot of (a sharp) eye, thought ™, 
faith 4, elevation, triumph, (5) gladness, kindness, and generosity, 
Hast thou not heard what he (Allah) said: ‘‘ When he said unto his 


™ Comp. Cairo, p. 3 (under Idris) Jil Jule Je) » us ws wy 
cally tl eke all Gals pt lac ‘This (good luck) will come 
through a man of great power and mighty spirit, and Allah will through 
him remove from thee grief and sorrow.’”’ The same booklet prophesies 
under Adam “a favour which will reach thee from a king of great 
power.”’ 

18 The MS. is not quite distinct. The word looks like xv», but it could 
also be read non. I read and pronounce R13 n, passive of Sp = to guard, 
to preserve. 

16 Of this obliterated word only 5 can be traced. ‘pox is not impossible, 

1 Traces suggest the reading xn = Jab. 

18 Comp. Cairo, p. 3 (under Idris) elact 0> de yas “Thou wilt 
be helped against all thine enemies.’”” The anguish at the beginning and 
the relief afterwards are probably suggested by the legendary history of 
Idris, who saw hell, was killed, but immediately afterwards revived, and 
finally triumphed over the Angel of Death. See Weil, Biblische Legenden 
der Muselminner, pp. 62 sq. 

19 Something like “ finally will reach thee ” must be supplied. 

* MS. 12558 which can be either SS “thought,” or mS) ‘ slory.” 
In the latter case py>x is to be translated “distinction” ; comp. the phrase 
LI ylel “the chiefs of the people.” 

31 pie. Only very faint traces suggest this reading. 
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servant, (6) ‘Our breakfast hath come unto us. Verily, we are 
fatigued with this our journey™.’” It hath shown thee, (7) O man, 
a thing which is the only one that thou desirest, for which thou 
watchest * (8) in the night, and for which thou lengthenest thy day ™. 
It hath shown'thee grave events. (9) [Thou hast] met with distress. 
Yet, thou wilt be saved witli the permission of Allah. It hath shown 
thee an enemy (10) [who will surely turn away]” from thee. 
Guard thyself against him, for then thou wilt be spared his matter. 
(11) It hath also shown thee a journey which will be unto thee of 
mighty blessing, and will be unto thee (12) [of greater safety ?] than 
thou expectest. Good will come unto thee”. Guard thyself against 
partnership, (13) for there is no luck for thee in it*®. But take pos- 


This is a very ignorant quotation from Koran xviii. 61 it ska JG 
C3 Ide Wau yo Ld si) G4lse “He (Moses) said unto his servant 
(Joshua) : ‘ Let us have our breakfast. Verily, we are fatigued with this 
our journey.’”? Instead of l.ai our MS. distinctly reads xiv» which 
makes no sense. 18 “‘when”’ at the beginning of the quotation is due to 
a confusion with v. 59 of the same chapter y|:a) ey Jb 3\, “‘and when 
Moses said unto his servant.’’ The last two words on 1. 5 are quite 
indistinct. I read mmox) and take it as an incorrect spelling of sks 
(comp. the introduction, p. 89). It is also possible to read mine 7 “ when 
his servant said unto him,” which, however, would still more pervert the 
whole quotation.—The Cairo pamphlet, p. 13 (under Joshua) quotes the 
same verse, but correctly. 

33 nanp is suggested by very faint traces. 

24 Comp. Cairo, p. 13 (under Joshua) 42 Pry bed End 35 Il 335 
Sr coll] JSyeto sly “Thou desirest a thing for which thou hast 
laboured. Thy anxiety is great and thy heart is occupied on account 
of it.” 

3% Only the 5is certain. Traces and contents suggest 51. As there is 
room for two more letters before this word, I propose to read ‘yw xp. 
See the introduction, p. 89. 

3° i.e. to have anything to do with him. 

37 Similarly Cairo, p. 13 (under Joshua) wile des ala vw wW Y, 
> td w “Thou canst not avoid moving and travelling. There is 
good in it for thee.” Travelling is also recommended by the lot of 
al-Khadhir in our MS, as well as in Cairo, p. 10 and Brit. Mus. fol. 83 a. 
See next note. . 

28 Matiesty Cairo, p. 13 (under Joshua) Yas y S21 w o),dol lt 
lps whing’ 33g p> (gad BD cpnals ly “Only I warn thee from partner- 
ship. Do not remain in it. There is no good for thee in it. I have 
forbidden it to thee.” In Brit. Mus. fol. 83 partnership is warned 

H 2 
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session, if it pleaseth Allah, of everything (14) that thou pursuest. 
Allah will surely grant thee ample sustenance. This was brought 
forward (15) by thy omen, and expressed by thy information. But 
Allah knoweth and judgeth best. 

19. (17) The lot of the prophet al-Khadhir. It is [particularly dis- 
tinguished] ®° by auspiciousness and good tidings. It is (18) a lot of 
gladness and eminence. Al-Khadhir is far away, but when (19) thou 
rememberest him, he becometh near**, He was the chief of the van- 
guard of Du ’l-Karnein", (20) and he passed by the fountain of life 
and became alive until the day of Resurrection *, (21) It hath shown 
thee, O man, a want in thy heart by which thou art (22) troubled and 
thy soul... It hath shown thee thyself hoping for information. 

(1)... It hath also shown thee a journey which is imminent. 
Therefore travel, (2) inasmuch * as thy way will be short unto thee, 
the matter easy, not difficult, and this thy journey (3) will be the 
most blissful journey thou hast ever undertaken. Thy affairs will 
be lucky, inasmuch as thy omen is expressive and fortunate. Rejoice 
at the annunciation of pleasantness of soul, for it hath shown thee 
(5) a (lucky) constellation ® on an arrow (lot) of beautiful remem- 
brance. He (the prophet) ** will deliver his matter unto thee, and 
(6) much good will reach thee through him. Thou wilt be granted 
in his presence *” happiness and blessing. [Therefore] (7) the omen 


against by the lot of al-Khadhir (see the introduction, p. 86). This as well 
as most of the preceding auguries are suggested by the legend of Moses’ 
and Joshua’s journey to al-Khadhir, see Koran xviii. 59 sq.. and Weil, 
Bibl. Legenden, pp. 177 8q. 

3* This reading is suggested by the traces of the word and still more by 
the fact that the lot of al-Khadhir, both in Cairo and in the Brit. Mus., is 
of a particularly auspicious nature, 

3° The ubiquitous nature of this prophet (borrowed from the Rabbinical 
Elijah legend) is one of his chief characteristics in the later development 
of the Khadhir legend. 

$1 je. the. Two-Horned, the Arabic (originally Syriac) epithet of 
Alexander the Great, see Nildeke, Beitrége zum Alexanderroman (Wien, 
1890), p. 32, n. 4 and p. 33. 

82 Comp. Tabari, Annales, I, 414 and Tha'labi, ‘Ardis (Cairo, 1314 H.), 
p. 126.—The Cairo pamphlet, p. 10 (under al-Khadhir) alludes to the 
same legend. 

53 MS. reads jx3, though one would expect jxe, comp. 1. 3. 

8 AMEND JR TED TIN = si,sle 85 Oe (see the introduction, p. 89).— 
Al-Khadhir is especially known to assist travellers on their way. 

* See Dozy, 8. v. jog. 86 Possible is also : ‘‘it” (the lot). 


a af, ea ‘‘ en sa présence, devant lui,” Dozy, s. v. ls 
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saith: “O, thou fortunate man, seize whatever thou desirest. [This 
was brought forward] ** (8) by thy lot and expressed by thy omen, if 
it pleaseth Allah. 

20. (10) The lot of the prophet Zakariyya®, announcing complete 
truth. It is a lot [of good tidings] (11) and happiness. Hast thou 
not heard the words of the Book, revealed through the tongue of the 
prophet (12) sent (as apostle) *°: “O Zakariyya, behold, we bring 
thee tidings of a son whose name shall be Yahya; we have not 
(13) caused any to bear the same name before him“”. It hath 
shown thee, O man, one whose heart is afflicted, (14) and whose chest 
is narrow, while thou art vehemently eager for a certain thing. 
But it hath also shown thee (15) good news of which thou wilt surely 
be informed *, and ... which thou wilt surely [meet ?] from the 
words (16) of the Book: “ And Zakariyya when he called [upon his 
Lord invoking him] in secret *, and it came to pass.” It hath shown 
thee (17) a thing unto which thou wilt be guided rightly in (?)... 
of the people (?) what hath been brought (?) with (?) ... (18) which 
will be as an answer. And this . . . search unto thee in which there 
is (19) fitness, and thy affairs (tend) toward felicity and auspicious- 
ness . . . (20) an enemy turning around thee . .. he pursueth... 
(21) And he will display before thee a beautiful appearance and the 
word ... (22) thy tongue. Therefore, conceal thy secret and keep 
. .. (23) with the exception of what thou desirest concerning the 
fulfilment of thy needs... 

(1) the bad companion. Do not associate thyself with him, for he 
is...‘4 [Do not] (2) place into thy soul except good hopes, for in the 


38 Comp. 1°, Il. 10 and 11, 

89 On Zakariyya (Zacharias) and his son Yahya (John), see Weil, Bibi. 
Legenden, pp. 281 sq.—These two prophets being nearly related, their 
“lots”? partly resemble and even replace one another in the various 
augury books. 

© Muhammedan theology distinguishes between Anbiyé mursalin 
‘‘ prophets sent (as apostles)’? who are founders of new forms of 
religion, e.g. Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammed, and Anbiyd geiru- 
mursalin, ‘‘ prophets not sent (as apostles)” whose activity is more of 
a private nature, e.g. Lot, Job, al-Khadhir, &c., according to many 
theologians also Alexander the Great. ; 

"| Koran xix. 7-8. map p> is incorrect instead of es yer On verse 9 
see Sale, Koran, p. 227, note 1. 

42 These predictions are derived from the legendary history of Zacharias, 
see Weil, l.c. 8 Koran xix. 2 confounded with xxi. 89. 

** The MS. has prw 10% mxp which I cannot make out. The form 
-y2% does not occur in the dictionaries. Perhaps: ‘‘for he has set his 
mind on bitter (things).”’ 


2 verse. 
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nearest future great relief will come unto thee, (3) if it pleaseth 
Allah, 

21. (5) The lot of the prophet Yahya. It isa lot of good tidings, of 
auspiciousness, and gladness. Concerning him (6) he (Allah) said: 
“C thou man, accept the Book with firmness! **” It hath shown in 
thy soul, O (7) inquirer, an affair which Allah will surely complete for 
thee. Thou, however, do not suffer rashness*’. (8) [And do not get 
tired] of making supplication unto the Lord of all created Beings, 
for he will give thee an answer. Rejoice, then, (9) for good news 
will surely reach thee at the earliest moment. Thy station will be 
elevated, thy affair will be completed, (10) thy renown will increase, 
thy position will become beautiful, thy grief and thy sorrow will go 
away from thee. (11) It hath shown thee a flourishing habitation 
which thou wilt surely be granted. And this year (is the best?) of 
thy years (12) and this season (is the best?) of thy seasons * 
But it (the year or the lot?) hath injured thee through the 
tongues of men, and this (13) because thou associatest thyself 
with men who do not resemble thee, nor are nearly related to thee, 
and thou speakest out everything that (14) runneth on thy tongue, 
—this is not praiseworthy. Therefore conceal thy secret (15) and 
keep thy tongue™. Thou wilt find thy matters praiseworthy, and 
attain what thou desirest concerning the execution (16) of thy affairs. 
The omen hath spoken . . . [He hath] taken the arrows (lots). Thy 
omen hath turned (it)®! (17) unto happiness and felicity. But Allah 
[knoweth] and judgeth best. 

45 IT am not sure whether 177 Nox is an incorrect spelling for the elative 
a) or means 5 wt which seems to me to be a rather vulgar 
construction. 

“6 Koran xix. 13. jyoots wr is an incorrect quotation instead of 
os l. “O Yahya!”—Cairo, p. 6 (under Yahya) quotes the same verse 
correctly. 

7 T read ows from ,J> I. to be quick. 

** The latter phrase comes again 2", 1. 19, It occurs in the Cairo 
pamphlet almost in every lot. » 

— Cairo, p. II (under Zakariyya) e! pid J af Be elsll lags 
‘this year is one of the most blissful years.’’ 

*° Comp. Cairo, p. 6 (under Yahya) ol tps JS os Oyu et Vy 
By duo eel Jem tw gil ws syel “Do not disclose thy secret, for he 
who conceals his secret governs his affairs. But if one discloses his 
secret, sorrow enters his bosom.’’ The same advice, almost in the same 


words, is given in the lot of David. 
*' Or “hath been turned.” The translation and construction of the 
whole line is merely problematic. 
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[2]2. (19) The lot of the prophet [Ayyib * removing]® ... grief and 
sorrow from the afflicted. It is (20) a lot of evil... Hast thou not 
heard the words of the Book: “ Behold, we found (21)... [a patient 
person ; how excellent a servant was he!]°5." It hath shown thee, 0 
inquirer, regarding (22) ...and skill (?)°*. Behold, thou delayest it 
till the right moment, And thou (23)... Thou doest the thing 
without (24) ... [in] thy affairs, for thou 


IsRAEL FRIEDLAENDER. 


52 Of the whole name only x is left. It cannot be ot which would 
stand at the beginning. oN and ynrx are too large for the gap. 
ox’ and yor are impossible, because 8 and 5 are always written jointly. 
The only names which are graphically possible are prox and ayy. The 
contents decidedly favour the latter. 

53 Comp. line 10. Between this and the following word there is room 
for about two letters which I cannot make out. 

5¢ Comp. Koran xxi. 83 where Job says : pall = oh ‘Behold, evil 
hath afflicted me.” 

53 Koran xxxviii. 43-44. 210) is incorrect instead of shies. The 3 and 
a trace of the 2 in ays are still recognizable. Before the words enclosed 
in brackets there is still room for about four or five letters, which must 
have contained the object to x212, something like my, 2Y8 or NI72Y. 


se 45 to be skilful. 
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BODLEIAN GENIZA FRAGMENTS. 


II. 


MS. Heb. b. 12, fol. 25. Paper, 133 x 11 inches. The begin- 
ning is lost and many passages are almost illegibie. The 
name of the author, Nehemiah b. Kohen Zedeq, is written on 
the verso, which is otherwise blank, in a hand different from 
that of the text and perhaps a little later. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt the ascription. Nehemiah became 
Gaon of Pumbeditha in 961, and as the date Kislev 274 at 
the end (=1274 Sel. = Dec. 962 A.D.) seems to be that of 
the writing, this may be his autograph. The purport of the 
letter is much the same as that of his predecessor, if the first 
letter in No. I is rightly attributed to Aaron Gaon. The 
College at Pumbeditha is neglected in 962, as it was ten 
years before, and Nehemiah insists with an almost pathetic 
earnestness on the duty of supporting it. The letter does 
not add much to our scanty knowledge of the period, but 
considering that we possess nothing by this Gaon and only 
know of him from his enemies, the text seems worth pub- 
lishing. It is most unfortunate that the early part of it is 
so much broken, since in line 4 he is evidently speaking of 
some one who died in Nisan of the previous year (= April, 
962), though the expressions used can hardly apply to his 
predecessor Aaron, with whom he was on the worst of terms. 
He was, however, apparently anxious to put matters in the 
most favourable light, as we see from the account of his 
accession in line 19, which hardly agrees with what is known 
from Sherira. Who the two young men were (line 25) I 
cannot even guess. 
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Il. 


MS. Heb. c. 28, fol. 15. Paper, 113 x 8 inches. The letter 
consists of 27 lines, unskilfully written, with some correc- 
tions. It is an appeal from the Jews of Jerusalem to Ephraim 
ben Shemariah of Egypt for help in their difficulties. The 
number of pilgrims has fallen off, and the contributions do 
not enable them to pay the heavy taxes. There is no date, 
but as Ephraim was a person of importance who appears 
in several documents, we are able to determine it with 
some degree of certainty. In MS. Heb. a. 2, fol. 4 [Catal. 
no. 2805], dated 1030, at Fostat, he is a witness to the 
Kethubhah of Berakhah bath Shemariah (his sister?). In 
MS. Heb. b. 11, fol. 12 [Catal. no. 2874] he is also a witness. 
The deed is broken and the date incomplete, the tens being 
lost. In the Catalogue I have given it as 47[0]7 A.M., but 
as the verso is dated 1039, it is probably 47[9]7 A.M.= 
1037 A.D. Another fragmentary deed, to which he is 
a witness, is MS. Heb. c. 28, fol. 30 [Catal. no. 2876], dated 
1041 at... on the Pishon. A letter addressed to him in 
MS. Heb. d. 65, fol. 4 [Catal. no. 2877] is dated 1035. The 
letter in MS. Heb. a. 3, fol. 28 [Catal. no. 2873] was written 
about the same time, as I hope to show in a future number. 
I misread the date when writing the description for the 
Catalogue. The present letter may then reasonably be 
supposed to belong to some time about 1030-1040. 

Since the text was in type, I learn from Dr. Poznanski 
that it has been already published by Wertheimer (from 
whom it was bought) in his obwr» ‘123 II, fol. 17 (Jerusalem, 
1901). However, it was desirable to reprint it in connexion 
with the other documents relating to Ephraim. 
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On the verso is the address as follows :— 
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The rest of the verso is blank. 
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BABYLON IN JEWISH LAW. 


For the March number, 1901, of the Hebrew Union 
College Journal, at Cincinnati, I wrote long before M. de 
Morgan had discovered, long before Professor Scheil had 
deciphered, the Code of Hammurabi in an article on the 
supposed relation of Talmudic jurisprudence to Roman 
law, as follows :— 

But in some branches of the law we find strong proofs of a foreign 
origin in the use of foreign words, The sealed instrument of the 
Mishnah, the Shetar, literally a writing, tells its own story by its 
name, which is clearly Babylonian, and we find that the leading 
incident of its form, the signature by two witnesses, is also Baby- 
lonian, as appears clearly from the many thousands of contract 
tablets which have been found in the ruins of Babylon. The signa- 
tures of these witnesses are spoken of as “sealing,” and take the 
place of the actual sealing by impression on wax, or like substance, 
which we so often meet in Scripture. Again, the word for dowry, 
Nedan or Nedunya, and the laws of the Mishnah which relate to the 
dowry, such as the distinction between liquid property and the “iron 
flock” are most probably Babylonian. 

Since I wrote the above, the great Code of the Baby- 
lonians has been brought to light and deciphered, and it 
has gathered around itself quite a literature of trans- 
literations, of translations, and of commentaries in Ger- 
man, French, English, and Italian. I need but mention 
C. H. W. Johns in England (two editions), Prof. E. R. 
Harper in the United States, Hugo Winckler in Germany, 
Dr. David H. Miiller in Austria, R. Dareste in France, as 
translators; and among commentators, Stanley A. Cook, 
who has done me the honour of quoting some of my 
articles on Talmudic jurisprudence in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia. The scholars who have taken this subject in 
hand are so nearly in agreement, they differ so seldom 
about the sound or meaning of the chiselled characters, 
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that the substantial correctness of both decipherment and 
translation cannot be doubted. Some decipherment was 
needed, for the characters differ broadly from those of 
other Assyrian, and even of other Old-Babylonian texts. 

This great find has heightened the interest which had 
been felt for ten years or more in the jurisprudence of 
Assyria and Babylon, as drawn from contract tablets, from 
tablets containing judicial documents, surveys of land, and 
from official and private letters. 

In the following pages the word “law” is used in its 
popular meaning as the body of those rules which the 
state enforces between man and his neighbour (or between 
man and wife), including the redress of wrongs and the 
punishment of forbidden acts, in one word, in the sense of 
jurisprudence. Ritual precepts are not considered, and 
moral precepts which are addressed to man’s conscience 
and sanctioned only by the fear of God, only in so far as 
they throw light upon legal relations which the arm of 
the state does enforce. A kindly system of morality goes 
hand in hand with a mild civil and criminal code. 

By Jewish law I mean not only that which is laid down 
in the Pentateuch; in fact, so much has already been 
written by scholars of the highest rank upon the co- 
incidences and discrepancies between the Code promulgated 
by King Hammurabi and the Torah that any contribution 
from my pen would be superfluous. I shall only outline 
my somewhat original theory as to the relation in which 
the latter stands to the former where the Torah agrees 
with the Code, where it modifies the Code, or where it 
wholly contradicts it. 

The columns of writing on the stele bearing Hammurabi’s 
Code are very narrow, with only three, four, or five 
characters in a line. Hence there is no room for marking 
paragraphs by shortened lines, as in the scrolls of the 
Pentateuch ; nor are the sections otherwise divided. On 
the tablets containing copies of a few sections, however, 
these are separated by horizontal lines or cuts. Taking 
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a hint from these, Father Scheil undertook a division of 
the whole code into sections, following mainly the arrange- 
ment of hypothetical case and applicable rule, i.e. “ When 
a man, &c., then shall, &c.,” pretty much like the “judg- 
ment” in Exod. xxi. 2: “ When thou buyest a Hebrew 
servant, six years shall he serve.” Father Scheil thus 
numbered 65 sections before he came to the gap of five 
columns that had been chiselled out. Then beginning in 
the middle of a section, he called it 100, thus allowing 
34 sections fora gap. He then runs on from 100 to 284, 
but by mistake gives the number 176 to two successive 
sections. All the later editors have followed his numbering. 
On the tablets bearing copies some contain in a rather 
mutilated shape three of the missing sections, while the 
contents of 98 and 99 can be guessed from the contents 
of those that follow. 

The king’s proclamation, full of bombastic self-praise 
introduces his laws: they are followed by an epilogue in 
the same style. He does not claim that any of the gods 
or goddesses whom he worships, and by whom he is 
favoured, have revealed or inspired these laws. But he 
takes great credit to himself as being the defender of the 
weak against the strong, the friend and helper of the 
widow and the fatherless ; and for this, that he makes the 
laws of his kingdom known, so that each man may know 
his rights and his duties. This indicates that in substance 
the laws were not new ; probably they were already known 
to the judges as a rule for their decisions, and were handed 
down in the ruling class, and that they were now gathered 
and published as a concession to the people, just as sixteen 
hundred years later the twelve tables at Rome were drawn 
up and publicly exhibited to satisfy the clamours of the 
plebs. 

In the comparison between the law of the Babylonian 
Code and the law of the Mishnah, which follows below, 
Ihave not copied out the former at large, as those of my 
readers who take an interest in the subject can easily find 
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them in English, French, or German, some of the editions 
(especially the second rendition by Johns) being readily 
accessible. Where the translators differ as to the meaning 
of an important word, I state which of the conflicting views 
I follow. I only refer to those sections which have a 
counterpart in Jewish law, and mark them by the 
numbers given to them by Father Scheil. 

1-3 deal with the punishment of false accusers. These 
are punished only when there is a failure to convict. 
The Sadducees, following what they took to be the literal 
meaning of Deut. xix. 17-20, held they should be punished 
when the accused has been convicted and put to death or 
otherwise made to suffer on their testimony. But the 
Sages, following a tradition akin to the Babylonian law, 
held that the “ plotting witnesses” are judged when the 
trial is at an end if an alibi is established, and are then 
punished (Makkot, I, 6), but not when their victim has 
already suffered. 

4. Retaliation is here denounced against witnesses in 
“causes of silver or of corn,” i.e. in ordinary civil suits. 
The text in Deuteronomy seems to exclude such cases from 
the rule; the Mishnah (ibid., I, 2) provides for them, going 
so far as to prescribe how witnesses are to be dealt with 
who falsely testify that a debt is due in thirty days when 
it really has a year to run. 

6. He who steals from a god or from the king, or who 
receives a thing thus stolen, is put to death; nothing is said 
in this section about conviction, nor of an alternative 
manifold restitution. Probably those guarding the temple 
or palace were instructed to kill the thief on sight. The 
Mishnah (Sanh., IX, 6) says: “The zealots fall upon 
(i.e. the first comer kills) him who steals the Qasvah” : 
one of the golden tubes on the table of shewbread, a 
vessel of great value, but easily removed, which is named 
as a representative of other articles liable to theft. 

7. He who buys, or takes on deposit, things of value 
from the owner’s child or slave is deserving of death. 
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The Torah is silent about receivers of stolen goods, but 
the Mishnah (B. Q., X, 9) forbids as dishonest the buying of 
wool or milk or kids from the shepherds, or the buying of 
anything about which the seller says “ Hide it,” and the 
Baraitha (B. Q., 118, 119) forbids the buying of certain 
other things from the owner’s wife or children. 

g, 10, 11. The owner of missing goods finds them in 
the hands of another, and traces them or tries to trace 
them back to the thief. As usual the party in the wrong 
is threatened with death. The Torah says nothing on this 
subject; the Mishnah (B.Q., X, 3) says: “Where one 
recognizes his implements or books in the hands of another, 
and there is a rumour in the town that they are stolen, the 
buyer shall swear to him how much he gave, and he may 
take them at that price.” Not very severe, even generous 
to the buyer; but to some extent it covers the ground. 

12. Here the estate of a dead man is mulcted: this the 
Mishnah cannot well do, as it hardly ever undertakes to 
impose mulcts and penalties unknown to the Mosaic law ; 
it orders at most a simple restitution by the heirs. 

13. For absence of witnesses a trial is postponed for six 
months. The Talmudic law (B.Q., 112 b) allows for like 
reason a postponement for thirty days in suits for debts, 
sometimes for ninety days, or even for twelve months. 
The Torah is wholly silent about the postponement of 
trials. 

14. Kidnapping the “infant son of a man,” that is, 
a child of the upper class, is punished with death. The 
Mishnah (Sanh., XI, 1) says: “He who steals a soul in 
Israel.” Quaere: Is the intention here to withdraw the 
kidnapper of a convert from the death penalty ? 

15-20. Here the slaveholder is secured against the escape 
of his slaves. The Jewish tradition had in this matter to 
cut loose from Babylonian harshness: yet it showed a 
strong belief in the sacredness of the property in man: 
for the words in Deuteronomy (xxiii. 16, 17): “Thou shalt 
not deliver up the bondman to his master, &c.,” were 
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confined by the Sages (Onkelos, ad loc., Gittin, 45 a) to 
the narrow and rare case when a slave flees from a place 
outside of the Holy Land to a place within its borders. 

21. This section confers on the inmate of the house the 
right to kill the burglar in flagranti; but no distinction is 
made here between day and night. The words of scripture, 
“if the sun shineth upon him,’ are frittered away by the 
Sages (Onkelos and Mekilla, ad loc., Sanh., 72 a, b) into 
the meaning, “if the housebreaker’s intent not to hurt the 
owner was as clear as the sun.” In short, the Sages 
follow Hammurabi rather than Moses. 

30. The king’s vassal loses his right in his “ field, orchard, 
or house” by adverse occupation for three years. In the 
Mishnah (Baba Bathra, III, 1) a possession of houses or lands 
for three years raises a presumption of grant which can, 
however, be rebutted. It may here be remarked that 
“ field, orchard, and house” throughout the Code means any 
improved real estate, perhaps any land in private ownership, 
and corresponds to the ypsp of the Mishnah. In the Torah, 
excepting the attempt to make lands in Palestine inalien- 
able by the law of Jubilee, the distinction between landed 
property and personalty is never pressed forward. The 
Mishnah prescribes different modes of alienation for lands 
and for goods. 

40. Any one, man or woman, other than the king’s vassal, 
can sell or give away his land at will. Under the law of 
Jubilee (Lev. xxv) land could not be sold permanently. 
The Mishnah, speaking clearly of land in Palestine, as well 
as of land elsewhere, allows it to be acquired freely by 
deed, by money payment or by occupation (Kiddushin, I, 4), 
even while the temple stood. Here Hammurabi again is 
followed rather than Moses. 

41, 42, 43, 46, 55. These sections deal with the rights 
and duties of landlord and tenant in husbandry; on this 
subject the Torah is altogether silent, as it presumes every 
Israelite to till his own fields ; the Mishnah is pretty full 
(Baba Metzi‘a, TX, 3, 4, 5): “If one rents a field from 
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another and allows it to lie fallow they assess how much 
the field ought to produce, and he must pay so much; for 
thus is the written form: if I leave fallow and do not 
cultivate I shall pay according to the best results,” 
Assessing in this way the field’s capacity leads to the same 
result as the Babylonian requirement, that the remiss tenant 
must furnish as much produce per acre as his neighbour. 
Again: ‘ He who rents a field from another, and refuses to 
weed it, is not allowed to say: What difference is it to thee, 
as long as I pay my fixed rent; for the landlord might 
answer : to-morrow thou goest away having raised for me 
a crop of weeds.” On the other hand, if the tenant agrees 
to pay a heavy penalty for not fulfilling his undertaking 
as to the quantity of the crop, such covenant is invalid 
(Baba Metzi‘a, 104 b). (The Code elsewhere disallows the 
enforcement of penalties.) Further : “One who rents a field 
from another on shares, and it has not done well: as long 
as there is produce enough to cover the whole threshing 
floor it is the tenant’s duty to toil for its completion.” 

57, 58, which impose manifold reparation upon the 
shepherd who grazes his flock on the field or meadow of 
another, and fix a round price for grass wantonly depas- 
tured, could not be followed by the Sages for lack of power. 

59. The Mishnah (B.Q., VIII, 6) says: ‘Though one is 
not (morally) permitted to cut down his own trees, he is 
not liable to any one for doing so; if others do it, they are 
liable.” It thus appears that in the sight of the Mishnah 
this form of trespass was odious, just as in Babylonian law: 
trees, especially fruit trees, being thought to be highly 
important to the general welfare both east and west. 

60, 61. The non-user of fruits in the first four years of 
the tree’s life, which in the Torah is a ritual ordinance, is 
at Babylon part of the customary arrangement between 
owner and gardener. The Mishnah (Ma‘aser Sheri, I, i, 2, 
4) treats of the redemption of the fourth year’s fruit. But 
at Babylon the equal division of the fifth year’s fruit seems 
to extend to later years also, and is met by the Jewish 
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custom (Baba Metzi‘a, 109 a) of allowing one-half to the 
gardener (>nv) who plants the trees, though a third party 
beside the owner and professional gardener, the tenant-on- 
shares, may be introduced. 

62, 63, 64, 65. The gardener who undertakes to plant or 
to graft trees is made liable for bad work. So the Baraitha 
(B. B., 95 a) says: “Where A receives a field from B to plant, 
the latter must allow ten barren trees in a hundred; if 
there be more than ten the gardener is liable for all.” 

One of the tablets found in Assurbanipal’s library, which 
supplies a section between 65 and 100, which Hugo Winckler 
in his edition marks 2 d, repeats and states more fully the 
law against antichresis (setting off the crops against the 
interest on a loan of an orchard by the merchant mortgagee). 

100-107 (which deal with the great merchant or Tam- 
garu, and his travelling factor or Shamallu). The Torah 
is silent as to the special partnership between merchant and 
factor; the Mishnah (B. M., V, 4) refers to it, only safe-guarding 
it against the invasion of usury, thus: “They must not set 
down a storekeeper at half-profit, nor give money to buy 
produce at half-profit, unless (the capitalist) gives (to the 
factor) his wages as a labourer.” But leading Tannaim 
admit that to give something quite nominal, e. g. one dried 
fig, takes the arrangement out of the usury laws. The 
Mishnah (ibid. 5) shows that these special partnerships 
were most frequently formed for raising cattle, asses, or 
fowl. A Tosefta and the Palestinian Talmud add some 
further rules: “ When A gives money to B to buy produce 
on half profit, and B does not buy, then A has only a moral 
complaint (noon); but if it be shown that B has bought 
and sold A can recover half of the profit from him.” 
Other rules are added as to deviation from the capitalists’ 
instruction. Such partnerships (Npoy) have been frequent 
among Jews even in modern times. The form of the 
contract is given in the form-book Nahalat Shib‘ah, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1666. 

108, 109, 110, 111. Here the tavern is met; an institution 
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unknown to the Bible, and known to the Mishnah only by 
the name of Pondak, derived from the Greek zdvdoxor. 
The tavern-keeper is by the Sages, as in Hammurabi’s Code, 
supposed to be a woman of low standing; see Yebamoth, 
XVI, 7, and the rendition of 72 (Joshua ii. 1 and Ezek. 
xxiii. 44) as Mp2) in the Targum, a tavern-keeper, as well 
as in the Septuagint. 

112 is severe on unfaithful “common carriers.” Among 
the uncommercial Jews these were almost or quite un- 
known; hence one who undertakes to carry goods or 
valuables and convert them could not be treated more 
harshly than any other “hired keeper.” 

113, 114. These sections deal pretty sharply with a 
creditor who without judicial writ levies on the debtor's 
goods or slaves. The Baraitha treats him who does so as 
a robber (j513), not lestes or brigand; see Baba Qamma, IX 
and X,and Shebu‘oth, VII. It speaks of collectors and tax- 
gatherers as presumptively robbers, but this is probably 
due to the domination of the Roman procurators. One 
found entering his neighbour's house uninvited is presumed 
to come in order to make an unlawful distraint. But the 
Sages do not assume the power to forfeit the creditor's 
demand when he has made an unlawful distraint, as the 
Code does, not feeling authorized to impose penalties 
unknown to the Torah. 

115, 116. These sections remind one of the ergastulum of 
the Romans, in which the creditor imprisoned his debtor 
and put him to work. Though nothing is expressly said 
in the Code about the prisoner being compelled to work, it 
seems to be implied. It is needless to say that arrest or 
imprisonment for debt in any form is unknown to the 
Mishnah. 

117. Babylon does not sell the debtor, but sells his wife 
and children into bondage. As to the latter, it is followed 
by the custom in Israel in the days of the kings, as shown 
in the well-known story of the woman with the cruse of 
oil. The Torah (Exod. xxi) speaks of the father’s power 
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to sell his daughter, but the Mishnah greatly restricts this ; 
for the daughter must be within the age of puberty when 
sold, and she goes free when she reaches it. 

118. The Sages recognize the debtor’s right to sell his 
non-Hebrew slave for his debt and to give a good title to 
the purchaser. Such slaves are classed with land as estate 
under “ lasting liability” (nan); see Kiddushin, I, 5. 

119. The privileged position of a bondwoman who has 
borne children to her master seems to be recognized by the 
book of Genesis, but under the policy for breeding a pure 
race set on foot by Ezra and Nehemiah the Sages (Yeba- 
moth, II, 5) would not recognize a son by a Gentile or slave 
woman as his father’s child for any legal purpose. 

122, 123. A deposit is not to be made except before 
witnesses, or against a receipt in writing. Compare in 
Jewish custom the request made at the time of deposit : do 
not repay me, or do not return the deposit to me, except in 
presence of witnesses. 

124. The depositary pays double for what he has denied ; 
see B,Q.,64 a, b on the annealing of the scriptural “he shall 
pay double to his neighbour.” 

127. “ Putting forth the finger,” which is here punished, 
reminds one of the like phrase in Isaiah lviii, where 
“putting forth the finger” is reproved as godless. The 
meaning, both in the Code and in the prophet’s rebuke, is 
slander. 

128. (No marriage without writing.) The Sages labour 
under much difficulty as to formless marriages. They know 
that in Bible times wives were often taken without 
formality, and the treatise on betrothals opens : “ A woman 
is acquired by silver, by writing, or by cohabitation”; but 
they show a strong repugnance to a marriage entered into 
without ceremony. It is held (Gittin, VIII, 9) that cohabi- 
tation with a divorced wife is a remarriage, as the man 
would intend his act rather as conjugal than as meretricious ; 
yet elsewhere (ibid. 3 a) there is an attempt to declare 
a formless marriage void, or at least to force the husband 
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to the alternative of either divorcing his wife or remarrying 
her in form. The attempt to settle on the wife less than 
the lawful jointure (compare Code, 139, 140), according to 
a section of the Mishnah, lowers the espousal to a sort of 
prostitution (Kethuboth, V,1). Hence we must either dis- 
believe the statement that a personage as late as Simeon 
ben Shetah instituted the written settlement known as 
Kethubah, or understand it in the sense only that he settled 
the form of the instrument such as in the times of the 
Talmud was, and in the main still is, in vogue. Beside 
the payment of jointure and return of dowry this form has 
the clause (not found on Babylonian tablets) : “I shall serve 
and honour thee, feed thee, and provide for thee, like 
Jewish husbands who serve and honour, &c., their wives 
faithfully.” 

137, 138, must be considered together. In the latter 
sherigtu is defined by the words “ which she brought from 
her father’s house’; in the former this is implied, for the 
husband is to “return” it to her, while he is to give her 
the tirhatu or bridal price, the mohar of the Bible. 
Hammurabi’s Code shows on its face this progress in marital 
relations, that while at first the tirkhatw was paid by the 
wooer to the maiden’s father, and kept by him, and in 
sect. 160 the groom is said to bring valuables to the 
father-in-law, along with or before the payment of the 
tirkatu. Yet at the date of the Code, it seems, all or most 
of this price was at the wedding entrusted to the husband, 
and he bound himself in writing to return and pay his wife 
on some future event both sherigtu and tirhatu. This is 
the riksatu or written contract of sect. 128. Now the 
Kethubah of the Mishnah, which is still in use among the 
great body of the Jews, is in the main a bond to pay to the 
wife upon the understood event of death or divorce 200 zuz 
or 50 shekel if a maiden, a mina or 25 shekel if a widow, 
and as much more as he chooses to add to such minimum, 
and to return to her her dowry. The return of the latter is 
implied; for it remains, with whatever the wife gains by 
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inheritance or gift during wedlock, her own property, either 
nikse malog, or liquid estate (Yebamoth, VII, 1), whereof 
the husband receives the income, or “estate of the iron 
flock,’ which the husband has bought at valuation, and 
which becomes an unchangeable debt from him to her. 

From motives of delicacy the Kethubah does not name 
the contingency—death or divorce—upon which the jointure 
and dowry are to be paid. The Babylonian Code (137, 138) 
does not in terms refer to the contingency of death, but as 
both the objects of these sections are supposed to have come 
from the father-in-law’s house they must also have been 
treated as her property, of which she has the free use 
whenever she becomes a single woman. 

139, 140. When no bridal price is fixed, a full-blooded 
citizen (mar awilim) pays upon divorce (? or death) one 
mina, a plebeian one-third of a mina. Such a discrimi- 
nation seems inadmissible in the Israelitish democracy, yet 
beside the difference! of 200 zuz to the maiden and 100 zuz 
to the widow (Kethuboth, I, 2), which is quite natural, 
another distinction is reluctantly admitted (ibid.) between 
Cohanim and plain Israelites : “The court of priests would 
levy 400 zuz for a maiden, and the Sages did not hinder 
them.” The Cohanim were a sort of nobility of birth, and 
at least in the male line always of pure Israelitish stock, 
their line never passing through converts: and here 
something like the Babylonian distinction in rank crops out. 

In the absence of a written Kethubah the husband in the 
event of divorce, or his estate in case of his death, pays 
50 shekel to the virgin wife, 25 shekel to the widow: the 
minimum of the written contract (Ket., VI, 7). 

154. He who cohabits with his own daughter, says the 
Babylonian lawgiver, is driven out of his city. Does not 
such expulsion bear some analogy to the threat so often 
met with in the Pentateuch: that soul shall be cut off 
from the midst of Israel? But curiously enough, though 
the Mosaic law against incest is so much broader than the 
Babylonian, cohabitation between a man and his daughter 
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is forbidden only by necessary implication, but not in direct 
words. Is this so because the Israelite, acquainted with 
the common law of Western Asia, was supposed to know 
the shamefulness of such a connexion? On the other 
hand, the Mishnah (Yebamoth, I, 1) sets the relation 
between father and daughter at the very head and beginning 
of forbidden degrees. 

166. The provision here made to equalize the younger 
sons to the amount in which the elder sons have been 
advanced by the father in order to obtain wives for the 
latter is remarkably like the rule (Ket., V1, 6) which gives 
from the deceased father’s estate to the younger daughters 
dowries equal to those which the elder daughters have 
received in his lifetime. 

167. The division among children by different wives of 
the settlements made on their mothers here mentioned, 
takes place according to the Mishnah (ibid., IV, 10) even if 
the clause B’nin dikrin has been omitted in the Kethubah, 
on the usual ground that this clause is one of the “judicial 
terms ” (}1 M3 'N2M) which need not be written. 

168, 169. These sections deal with the rebellious son 
much more mildly than Deuteronomy (xxi. 21), just as 
sect. 195, about the son who curses father or mother, is 
milder than Exod. xxi. 15,17. Perhaps the old Babylonian 
tradition has something to do with the effort of the Sages 
(Sanh., VIII, 1-5) to construe away the harsh provisions in 
Deuteronomy altogether by attaching to them impossible 
conditions. 

172. In view of the agnatic principles of the Mosaic law 
of descent, and its aim to keep land in the gens (Num. 
xxxvi), the Sages could hardly give the wife a son’s share 
in any event; but the Mishnah tries its best to help the 
widow at the expense of the “orphans” or heirs (Ket., XI, 1): 
she is to be fed by them till her jointure is paid, and 
according to the custom of Jerusalem and of Galilee she 
need not accept payment of the jointure; and she may 
moreover live in the house left by the husband. 
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173. The division of the wife's dowry among her sons 
recalls the B’nin dikrin clause in the Kethubah (see 
above, 167). 

178. Here, as in sect. 30, the difference between the law 
of land and the law of movables comes to the front. 

180-182 give under certain circumstances to the daughter 
a heritable share in the father’s estate, though not equal to 
that of the son. The Mishnah (B.B., IX, 1) gives the 
daughters (within the age of ripeness) alimony out of the 
father’s estate, and remarks that when the estate is small 
this alimony may absorb all of it: the daughters must be 
fed, though the sons go begging. In the Babylonian law 
the daughter’s share is never given with an absolute right 
of disposal; in the Jewish law also it is a temporary 
provision. 

184. See for this duty of the father to endow his 
daughter the Mishnah (Ket., VI, 5), and for the rights of the 
younger daughters upon the estate, ibid. 6, supra, 166. 

188, 189. These sections urge the importance of teaching 
a boy a handicraft. The foster father, who is to teach it, is 
called wmmanum, the jo\x of the Mishnah, where an nix 
is not every way of earning a living, such as husbandry or 
merchandise, but only a handicraft, this being the safest 
road to a steady living; see Kidd.,30b. Is not this notion 
rather Babylonian than Palestinian ? 

196, 197, 198, 200, 201. Eye for eye, bone for bone, tooth 
for tooth, literally where the injured party is a gentleman 
(mar awilim), money compensation, however, to a plebeian. 
This is a good starting-point for the traditional law (B. Q., 
VITI, 1), which allows money compensation alone in all cases. 

202, 203, 204, 205. The word /iéit in these sections, 
following herein D. H. Miiller, I connect with the Hebrew 
mynd, and render it cheek or jaw. These sections show— 
first, that a stroke on the cheek, a slap, is a greater humi- 
liation than any other stroke, and is visited with a heavy 
mulct aside from any injury or pain inflicted; second, 
that the punishment becomes greater with the higher 
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dignity of the party thus struck, and with the lower rank 
of the striker. The Mishnah (B. Q., VIII, 6) says : “ He who 
strikes his neighbour with the fist pays a shekel, R. 
Jehudah says a mina; if he slaps him, he pays 200 zuz; 
if he pulls his ear or tears his beard, &c., he gives him 
400 zuz.” On the other point it says, “this is the prin- 
ciple: it all goes according to the rank of the disgracer 
and the disgraced.” Against this discrimination R. Aqiba 
protested, saying: “Even the poorest in Israel should be 
looked upon as if they were gentlemen reduced in circum- 
stances ; for they are the children of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob.” But all the Jewish Sages would have pro- 
tested against such a distinction as was made by the 
Babylonian law : a money payment for a slap.among equals, 
a cruel public whipping for the man who slaps his superior. 

The element of damages for disgrace through the assault 
is derived (ibid., VIII, 1) from the provision (Deut. xxv. Io, 
11) that a woman’s hand shall be cut off pitilessly if while 
interfering in a fight she takes hold of a man’s privates. 
But for an unbroken tradition in favour of paying for the 
disgrace (nv), this passage could never have been extended 
so as to cover such wide ground. 

206. “ He shall answer the physician.” Thus the tradition 
(B.Q., 85 a) says that one guilty of an assault must pay 
a regular physician ; he cannot put his victim off with an 
amateur, nor undertake the cure himself. 

207, 208, 212. Following the Torah, and agreeing herein 
with the Roman law (liber homo nullius est pretii), the 
Mishnah never allows any compensation in money for the 
life of a freeman. 

209, 211, 213. (Damages for causing a miscarriage.) 
The Torah (Exod. xxi. 13) sets no named mulct for causing 
a woman’s miscarriage in an affray. The Sages (B. Q., V, 4) 
are divided as to how the loss is to be assessed. According 
to R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, the value of the child of a free- 
woman if born alive is appraised and paid to the husband 
and father ; in the case of a slave woman to her master. 
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210 is the lex talionis run mad: it orders the killing of 
a man’s daughter because he caused the death of a free 
woman. The Torah so sternly forbids the punishment of 
children for the sin of their fathers that the old tradition 
had to give way to humanity and justice. 

218, 219 (mutilation of the physician for killing or 
blinding his patient through an unskilful operation: resti- 
tution when the patient is a slave). Other sections (225, 
229, 231, 232, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238) deal with veteri- 
naries, shipwrights, builders, and skippers guilty of mal- 
practice or negligence, and causing pecuniary loss. The 
Torah is silent about a mechanic’s or other employee's 
negligence, and resulting loss to the employer, but under 
the Oral law a mechanic or any other person undertaking 
a job which requires a mechanic’s skill, who through neglect 
or lack of skill (myws) performs his task ill, is liable to the 
owner for the ruined material (Baba Qamma, IX, 3, 4), there 
being no dispute except as to the true rule of assessing the 
compensation. The Talmud upon these sections of the 
Mishnah illustrates the rules from other crafts than those 
named in the Mishnah; but neither Mishnah nor Gemara 
mentions physicians, surgeons, or veterinaries. 

244, 266. Here, as in the Mishnah (B. JZ, VII, 9), the 
killing of a beast by a lion is always considered vis maior 
(2x), and the loss falls on the owner, not on the shepherd. 
So with “a visitation by a god” of the Code, or “dying 
in her natural way ” of the Mishnah (ibid., 10). But under 
both systems a very high degree of care is exacted from 
the shepherd, the latter requires such care as Jacob gave 
in his service to Laban, in accordance no doubt with Baby- 
lonian Law. A single wolf is not considered a good 
excuse for losing a sheep. 

279. In the Mishnah, as here, the sale of a slave carries 
a warranty of title. Such a sale is likened to that of 
land (Kidd., I, 5); and a sale of land implies a warranty, 
see Gitt., V,2; B.M.,, 14. 

280, A native slave brought home from a foreign country, 
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and recognized by his former owner, is to be set free; 
does not this recall the meaning given by tradition to 
the words in Deuteronomy about the bondman who fieeth 
“to thee” from his master, as applying only to the bond- 
man who flees from abroad to the Holy Land? 


A few examples from various branches of law may be 
given, where Babylonian principles, appearing at random 
in court decisions, in contracts, or in letters or other docu- 
ments, coincide with very peculiar principles of the Mishnah, 

(a) An old judicial tablet of Babylon, mentioned by 
Prof. Johns in A. and B. Laws, Contracts, p. 104, speaks 
of a suit being dismissed because the plaintiff sued before 
a Court of the City of Babylon, though he lived at Sippara. 
To modern lawyers this seems strange; because under all 
systems of European or American law the presence or 
the domicil of the defendant, not that of the plaintiff, 
gives jurisdiction to the Court. But the Rabbis also held, 
that the defendant must follow the creditor into the latter’s 
forum ; and they seek a Scriptural ground for this curious 
rule in the verse: “The borrower is a servant to the man 
that lendeth” (see Sanh., 31 b). 

(b) The calendar is closely allied to the civil law. Like 
the calendar of Israel that of Babylon was based on lunar 
months, that is, the period from one new moon to the next, 
and a solar year, having either twelve or thirteen months, 
each of the months having either twenty-nine or thirty 
days. The new moon was proclaimed upon actual inspec- 
tion ; the thirteenth month was inserted either after Adar, 
as among the Jews, or after Elul. The king, as the highest 
authority, proclaimed new moons and intercalary months ; 
the patriarch did so in the Pharisaic ideal of government, 
representing the Sanhedrin, which in their view was the 
highest power in the State. 

(c) Some of the Babylonian marriage contracts are con- 
cluded between the groom, other contracts between him 
and the bride’s father. The ordinary Jewish Kethubuh is 
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made between the groom and the bride: but when the 
father made use of his power of betrothing his daughter 
below the age of twelve years and six months (Ket., IV, 4) 
without her consent, the Kethubah was written as a contract 
between the groom and the bride’s father. 

(d) Under the Babylonian law a girl once married 
became, upon the husband’s death or upon divorce, inde- 
pendent of her father, irrespective of her age; it was so 
under the rules of the Mishnah (Yebamoth, XIII, 6), which 
speaks of an “orphan during the father’s life.” 

(e) The most striking coincidence is in the form of the 
written contract. Not only the Mishnah, which embodies 
customs which the Jews might have learned during 
the Babylonian exile, but Jeremiah xxxii, a pre-exilic 
record (salva venia of the higher critics!), shows that 
the attesting witnesses were the most important factors 
of every written deed, bond, or agreement. The contract 
takes the form of a protocol; in Judaea, as well as in 
Babylon, the parties are introduced speaking (it is ight 
in Babylon, amar in Judaea): thus in the Kethubah the 
groom makes his proposal, the bride accepts it, the scrivener 
declaring: “and this maiden consented,” &e. At the head 
of each contract is the date, at the end the attestation 
of the witnesses. 

But it is needless to go into further details, for any one 
even moderately acquainted with m2 '»9 cannot read 
Babylonian contract tablets without being constantly 
reminded, now of this, now of that custom or law recorded 
in the Mishnah. ? 

The theory on which I account for the coincidences, and 
for the contrast between Babylonian and Jewish Law, has 
been repeatedly hinted at in the above pages; with per- 
mission of the editors I shall set it forth to the best of 
my ability in another number of the JEwIsH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
Lewis N, Dempstrz. 
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‘AL SHECHITAH. 


FroM THE YIDDISH oF N. ByALIx’s VERSION OF 
A HesREW POEM BY HIMSELF. 


OF steel and iron, cold and hard and dumb, 

Now forge thyself a heart, O man! and come 

And walk the town of slaughter. Thou shalt see 
With waking eyes, and touch with conscious hands, 
On fences, posts, and doors, 

On paving in the street, on wooden floors, 

The black, dried blood, commingled here and there 
With brains and splintered bone. 

And thou shalt wander in and out of ruins, 

Of broken walls, doors wrenched from off their hinges, 
Stoves overturned, dilapidated hearths, 

And singéd beams laid bare, and half-burnt bricks, 
Where axe and flame and iron yesternight 

Danced a wild dance and led the bloody revel. 
Then, creep to attics, clamber over roofs, 

Peep in where all the black and yawning holes 
Appear like ragged wounds that neither wait 

Nor hope for healing more in all this world. 
Outside, the sultry air is thick with feathers, 

And thou shalt think to wade as in a river, 

A flow of human sweat, the sweat of anguish. 
Thou stumblest over heaps of goods and chattels— 
They’re just whole lives of men, whole lives of men, 
Like broken potsherds, past all mending ever— 
Thou walkest, runnest, fallest in the wreckage, 

In cushions, tinsel, linings, silk and satin, 

All dragged and rent and torn to bits and trampled— 
They’re holidays and Sabbaths, joy of feast-days— 
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And scarfs and prayer-books, parchments, scraps of Torah 


The white and holy wrappings of thy soul. 

Look, look! they fold themselves about thy feet, 
They kiss thy very footmarks in the dust ... 
Thou fleest! whither? back to light and air? 
Run, run! the sky will laugh thee, man, to scorn! 
The sun will blind thee with his glowing spears, 
Acacias hung with tassels white and green 

Will poison thee with smells of blood and flowers, 
And blooms and feathers fall on thee in showers. 
A thousand, thousand shivered bits of glass 

Shall twinkle in thy dazzled eyes—behold! 

For now is given thee a wondrous thing, 

A twofold gift, a slaughter and a spring! 

The garden blossomed and the sun shone bright, 
The Shochet slaughtered ! 

The knife was sharp and glistened, from the wound 
Flowed blood and gold. 

Thou seek’st the shelter of a court! in vain! 

A heap of refuse. They beheaded twain: 

A. Jew—his dog, with hatchets, yesterday, 

Toward the centre of the court. This morning 

A hungry pig came by and dragged them hither, 
And routed, grunting, in their mingled blood. 

Let be! to-morrow there will fall a shower 

And wash the blood into the drain, and stifle 

Its cry to heaven for vengeance; some, maybe, 
Has sunk already deep, deep down, and feeds 

The thorny tangle of a crooked hedge. 

And calmly, like to-day and yesterday, 

The sun will rise to-morrow, in the East, 

Its splendour not diminished in the least, 

And just as nothing were, pursue its way ... 

Go, half distraught, and scramble to a garret, 
And there remain alone in musty gloom. 

Alone? the fear of death is breathing round thee! 
It fans the dark with black and chilly feathers 
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And lifts each single hair upon thy head. 

Look, here and here, and in between the rafters, 
Are eyes and eyes that gaze at thee in silence, 
The eyes of martyred souls, 

Of hunted, harried, persecuted souls, 

Who’ve huddled all together in the corner, 

And press each other closer still and quake; 

For here it was the sharpened axes found them, 
And they have come to take another look, 

And in the apple of each staring eye 

To glass once more the picture of their end, 

Of all the terror of their savage death, 

Of all the suff’ring of their dreary lives. 

And, trembling like a crowd of startled doves, 
They flutter in a cluster to the ceiling, 

And thence they gaze at thee with dumb, wild eyes, 
That follow thee and ask the old, old question, 
The one that never yet has reached to heaven, 
And never will: 

For what, for what? and once again, for what ? 
Yes, crane thy neck . . . behold, there is no heaven! 
There’s nothing but a roof of blackened tiles. 
Thence hangs a spider—go and ask the spider! 
She saw it all, and she’s a living witness, 

The old grey spider spinning in the garret. 

She knows a lot of stories—bid her tell them! 

A story of a belly stuffed with feathers, 

Of nostrils and of nails, of heads and hammers, 
Of men who, after death, were hung head downward, 
Like geese, along the rafter. 

A story of a suckling child asleep, 

A dead and cloven breast between its lips, 

And of another child they tore in two, 

Thus cutting short its last and loudest scream, 

For “Ma-”, was heard, but “Mame” never finished. 
And many, many more such fearful stories 

That beat about thy head and pierce thy brain, 
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And stab the soul within thee, does she know. 
And, stifling down the sob within thy throat, 
Thou rushest headlong down the stairs and out— 
To see again the world of ev'ry day, 

The usual sun, outpouring unashamed 

A wealth of beams at every guilty threshold, 
And lavish of its store on worse than swine. 


Descend into the vale where smiles a garden, 

Where in the garden stands a silent shed. 

As though they slept upon their sleeping victims 

Like vampyres drunk with blood, 

Behold a heap of cartwheels piled together, 

And bent and broken, splashed with blood and marrow. 

And some there are with open spikes that point 

Like murd’rous fingers clutching at a throat. 

Yet wait without! When fiery and bloody 

The sun has set beneath the western sky, 

Then steal thee thief-like back into the shed, 

And fall a prey to terror... 

To terror! see, it hovers in the air 

And clings about the walls and soaks the stillness. 

Hush, listen well! the wheels begin to move, 

Torn shreds of limbs are live again beneath them, 

They twitch convulsively in blood, their own, they 
anguish. 

A quiet groan, a rattle in the throat 

Of one not killed outright, a last low sigh, 

A smothered scream, and then a grind of teeth. 

All this is there alive beneath the wheels, 

And fastens on the beams and on the rafters 

And squeezes in at evry crack and hole, 

Or else hangs midway in the shudd’ring air, 

A canopy above thy sickened head. 

A speechless woe, because beyond all words, 

Trouble and sorrow infinite ... but hush, 

There’s some one else beside thee, slowly feeling 
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His way in darkness and with closéd eyes. 

And, sunk in great abysses of distress, 

He stretches out before him two thin hands 
Toward the depth obscure alive with fears, 

And probes the darkness with his ten blind fingers, 
But seeking for no outlet... 

"Tis he, ’tis he himself, the voiceless Spirit 

Of Pain, a captive of his own accord, 

And one who, pitiless, condemned himself 

To endless ages of unuttered woe. 

And hov’ring in the shed around you twain 

Is Nong-vendd1, the Homeless One, who rests not, 
And never finds a corner on a foothold, 

A sable Presence, weary, deathly weary. 

O pitiful! ’twere fain to weep, and cannot, 

To give one cry, but one, and still is silent, 

And chokes and struggles with the tears unshed, 
And spreads its pinions o’er the slaughtered martyrs, 
And hides away its face, dissolved in sorrow, 

And weeps within itself without a language. 

Hush, go thou softly now and shut the door, 

And eye to eye remain with it alone, 

And let its burning wrongs and aching griefs 

For ever interpenetrate thy soul. 

When all within thee’s died away to silence, 

Go, touch its wounds, and they will live and speak. 
Then bear its woes’ remembrance in thy breast 

To all the confines of the whole wide world, 

And seek a name for them, and find it never... 
Now go without the town when none may see thee, 
And steal thee softly to the place of burial ; 

And stand beside the martyrs’ new-made graves, 
And stand and look and let thine eyelids fall— 
And turn to stone. 

Thy heart shall fail within thee, but thine eye, 


1 Nong-vendd, Heb. 12) y2. Sein nong-vendd—a Yiddish expression = to be 


wandering from pillar to post. 
K2 
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Burn hot and tearless as the desert sand. 

Thy mouth shall ope to shriek aloud for vengeance, 
And dumb as are the tombstones shalt thou stand. 
Go, look and look, behold them where they lie 
Like butchered calves, and yet thou hast no tear 
To give to them, as I have no reward. 

For I have hither come, O ye dead bones, 

To beg of you, forgive me! 

Forgive your God, you that are shamed for ever! 
For all your dark and bitter lives forgive me, 
And for your ten times dark and bitter death! 
For when you stand to-morrow at my threshold, 
When you remind me, when you ask for payment, 
I shall but answer you: “Come, see, I’ve nothing!” 
It cries to heaven, I hear it, but I’ve nothing. 
For I am poor myself, I’m beggared also. 

And woe and woe and woe is all my worlds! 

Let all the seven heavens moan for pity. 

To bring such sacrifices all for nothing, 

To live such lives and die such deaths for nothing, 
Not knowing to what end, for what, for what! 
Her head enwrapped in clouds, my old Shechinah 
Shall sit for evermore and weep for shame; 

And night by night I too will lean from heaven 
And mourn myself upon your graves. 

The shame is very great and great the anguish, 
And which is greater, say thou, son of man! 

No, best keep silent, be a speechless witness, 

Nor testify with words to having found me 

In poverty and having seen my woe. 

Yet, son of man, departing take with thee 

A portion of my sorrow and my care, 

And mingle it with wrath and cast it from thee 
To fill the lap of corpses still alive. 


What now? go back and gaze on leaves and grass? 
The fresh and fragrant message of the spring 
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Steals in upon thine heart and there awakes 

A longing for a new and freer life... 

The grass is grave-grass, man, and smells of death. 
Tear out a handful, fling it down behind thee, 
And say, with closéd eyes: 

“My people is as grass pluckt up, and how 

Shall that which has no root revive and live?” 
Come, look no more, come back to those yet living. 
To-day ’s a fast-day, come where stands the Shool, 
And plunge thy soul in tears, their sea of tears. 
Thou hear’st the lamentations and the moans 
From open mouths, from out between locked teeth. 
The rent and quiv’ring sounds, like things alive, 
Unite, and—hearken! now they rise again 

In one despairing wail of misery, 

That tosses still between a damp, dark ceiling 
And upturned faces all awry with pain. 

A sudden horror chills you to the bone: 

Thus wails a people only that is lost, 

Whose soul is dust and ashes, and their heart 

A scorchéd desert... . 

No root of hatred, not a blade of vengeance, 

For hark, they beat the breast and cry, Ashamnw! 
They pray of me forgiveness for their sin. 

Their sin? the sin of shadows on the wall, 

The sin of broken pots, of bruisé¢d worms! 

What will they? why stretch out their hands to me? 
Has none a fist? And where’s a thunderbolt 

To take revenge for all the generations, 

To blast the world and tear the heav’ns asunder 
And wreck the universe, my throne of glory ? 


And hear, thou son of man! 

When next the reader cries upon the platform, 
« Arise, O God, avenge the slaughtered victims, 
Avenge thy holy ones, the pious greybeards, 
The suckling children, God, the little children!” 
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And all the people cry with him together, 

And when, like thee, the very pillars tremble, 

I will be cruel to thee, very cruel, 

For thou shalt have no single tear to shed; 
And should a cry arise in thee, I'll choke it, 
Between thy teeth, if need be, I will choke it. 
I will not have thee mourn as do the others. 
The tear unshed, that bury in thyself, 

Deep down within thy heart, and build a tower 
Of gall and hatred round it; let it lie 

A serpent in a nest (and men shall suck 

And pass its venom on), 

With thirst and hunger still unsatisfied. 

And when the day of retribution comes, 

Then break the wall and let the serpent out, 
And like a poisoned arrow shoot it forth 

With hunger raging and with thirsty fang, 

And pierce thy race, thine own race, through the heart! 


To-morrow, son of man, go pace the street: 

Behold a market full of living ware, 

Of bruised and beaten, half-dead human cattle, 
With bent and twisted backs, 

Of skin and bones tied up in rags, 

Of maimed and crippled children, and of women 
All fagged and parched, and these, 

Like locusts or the latter summer flies, 

Besieging doors and windows, ev’ry gateway, 
And stretching out crooked hands with fest’ring wounds 
(The hands have only lately learnt to beg), 
And crying each his merchandise of woe: 


“A groschen for a wound, a groschen for a wound! 
A groschen for a violated daughter! 

A groschen for a grandsire done to death, 

And for a son, a boy just ripe for marriage!” 
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Go, tramping pedlars, seek the field of victims, 

And dig white bones from out your new-made graves, 
And fill your baskets, ev’ry one his basket. 

Go out into the world, and drag them with you, 
From town to town, wherever there ’s a market, 

And spread them out before the strangers’ windows, 
And sing hoarse beggar-songs, and ask for pity! 

And beg your way, and trade as heretofore 

In flesh and blood, your own.... 


tia ee 


RCT OTS 


— 


Now flee, O son of man, for ever flee, 

And hide thee in the desert—and go mad! 
There rend thy soul into a thousand pieces, 
And fling thy heart to all wild dogs for, food ! 
The burning stones shall hiss beneath thy tears, 
And stormy winds shall swallow up thy cry! 


2 2S EN ee na ONES 


HELENA FRANK. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Fourteenth Article.) 


XXXII. 
Sa‘aDYAH’s CoMMENTARY ON LEVITICUS. 


Six leaves, 21x18 cm. Orient. squ. char. 23 lines on 
page. 

The evidence in favour of Sa‘adyah’s authorship of the 
work of which this fragment forms a part is to be found in 
the following facts. The translation of the verses Lev. xi. 
11-28 (fol. 3 verso and 6 recto and verso) is identical with 
his recognized version of the Pentateuch. The same is the 
case with a quotation from Isaiah (v. 17), the explanation 
of which tallies with that existing in print. Not less 
characteristic of Sa‘adyah is the polemical, and obviously 
anti-Qaraite tone of the fragment. There is, however, 
a difference between the discussion in this fragment and 
that on Exodus. Whilst in the latter the Qaraite opponents 
are always spoken of in the plural, in the present one it 
is a single individual (“that man”) who is criticized. He 
is quite unmistakably indicated in the phrase: “This man 
in his striving for innovation” (fol. 5 verso). A few lines 
later on Sa‘adyah quotes his opponent’s view that fowls 
and “winged creeping things” form one category, and in 
order to avoid misunderstanding he gives the quotation in 
the Aramaic original xin 82 5h, We are, therefore, justified 
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in assuming that this opponent is no other than Anan 
himself?. 

It is known that Sa‘adyah initiated his anti-Qaraite 
writings with a treatise styled “Refutation of Anan?.” 
It might appear that our fragment forms part of this work 
rather than of the commentary on Leviticus, but this can- 
not be for various reasons. The references to earlier 
writings, notably the translation of the Pentateuch con- 
tained in the fragment, are sufficient to show that the two 
works are not identical. It is, therefore, clear that Sa’adyah, 
on the occasion of the exposition of the passages in ques- 
tion, repeated, and perhaps enlarged, his former arguments 
against Anan. The fragment probably gives a fair idea of 
the form and contents of the “ Refutation of Anan.” 

This fragment, as well as the previous one, give the 
reader a clear notion of the method observed by Sa‘adyah 
in his commentary on the Pentateuch. He takes a group 
of verses dealing with one subject, and discusses the whole 
matter in a coherent treatise. If there is occasion for 
polemics he first gives the Rabbanite view, and then 
refutes that of his opponents. The group Lev. xi. 24-28 
is particularly illustrative of his method. To judge from 
the two specimens which have now come to light, the 
whole commentary must have been a work of considerable 
bulk, and it is ever to be regretted that so little of it 
escaped destruction. 

Sa‘adyah’s attack upon Anan is distinctly reflected in the 
works of subsequent Qaraite writers. Unfortunately I am 

not in a position to ascertain what criticism Jefeth offers to 
Sa‘adyah’s remarks owing to a large gap in the MS. of the 
British Museum available for the purpose (Or. 2472). 


1 On the Aramaic language in Anan’s writings see Neubauer, Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 5, and Harkavy, Studien u. Mittheilungen, vol. VIII. 
2 py oy TN ANN. 
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Several interesting parallels are to be found in Qirgqisani’s 
Kitab Al Anwar’, but I will only reproduce one passage, 
in which Anan’s view is upheld without that of Sa‘adyah’s 
being mentioned’. “The Exilarch (Anan),” he says, “deduces 
a proof that fish caught by Gentiles are prohibited, from 
Num. xi. 22, which applies in a like manner to cattle and 
fish. Just as the term on implies that the slaughtering 
of sheep and cattle must be performed by a coreligionist, 
the word px’ teaches that the ‘gathering in’ of fish 
should be done by Jews, And Daniel (Al Qimisi) argues 
in a like manner, on the strength of Gen. ix. 4, concerning 
the prohibition of eating live fish or such (caught) dead.” 
Sa‘adyah finds two flaws in the opinion of Anan, men- 
tioned above, which he endeavours to expose at some 
length %, 

A direct bearing on a passage in the fragment is found 
in the work of another Qaraite commentator whose name 
has not yet been identified*. “That man” (Sa‘adyah), 





1 See Poznanski in Steinschneider-Jubelschrift, pp. 195 sqq. 
2 Brit. Mus. Or. 2578, fol. 61 recto (and 123 recto) : vl, Jorel i, 


npn per GLI Spi wlll! GR pepe Geol! JS oe us wl 
53) (gta kl Wa Cd logins Gyed JE OF rt to me ow J eS ond ores 
ce JV renwie jyst Y one pal, etl & 55 Vl Wf, FIONN CITE yo 
Jaeal 8p c2all Jal ge Wigs? I AW chenll gts DIS 20! Jal 
vena wa 7X aed line Cally if end al dey WS de Jlils 
INN ND WOT. 

3 Fol. 2 verso sq. 

* Brit. Mus. Or. 2495, fol. 19 recto: Nore 72258 pR Ot Sb NT pe DoyNy 
DENI PO VAI DNS TP) PWNIWN NTII DN PT Nd Tobe nNoNdy fond 
FD YY APO MY May rem Bed 2 pR JI -wdN yD Spr mx yh vide poe pe 
j? FPN np (2) 8 AEP PI Nh DSN Ta Oy PR Nshpr esp? Ndr fet aa mpba 
Doane PR SO Abyp mae ‘TIT Ap obv2 NOI ToNp cad PR FNS Dby cabs 
WN ANP PD Mop. DAW YP ON NON YIN TT WISFDN OF OTD MND YD NP 
9227 PUN REY IEA PO Wd TTS AT PRI NT TID (SO) 72709 Dd Wd 
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he says, “imagines that Moses pointed out to the people 
the distinguishing marks of clean birds, which are those 
mentioned by the Rabbanites. He writes on many occa- 
sions that the opinion which he asserts was handed down 
on behalf of Moses from oral communication, and communi- 
cated from generation to generation in exactly the same 
words, without adding to or detracting anything from the 
same. We say that it was rot in the power of Moses or 
any one else [to arrange] that words handed down on his 
behalf should be exactly the same as he used, as e.g. 
the words God spake are known to have been spoken by 
him. The sages teach in Jorath Kohanim (Sifra, a. 1.) 
that they elicited these distinguishing marks [of clean birds 
from .. .]1, but they did not... they handed them 
down. The word 1722, they say, formed the basis of this 
deduction. ‘Pigeons or young doves’ stand as prototypes 
of birds of similar constitution and habits. This (the author 
rejoins) is not tradition, nor can it be. As the Torah does 
not mention the basis there can be no deduction from it*. 
If we were to examine and refute all that they teach [on 
this matter] the discussion would become unduly prolonged.” 


92 POW POW FPR API PAPI? (So) Apr yA wr My yase pA ww pInvD my 
be DY pe oy Sy nxodyhe one po NSN MOND (So) IND Ta RYTTD 
MSN TMI WP NO Fda] NIT YH Aw Spr dex Md WP Oo MN PT My AD 
mane pute bach my ‘hn mmoi xox. On the alleged author see 
Poznanski in J.Q. R., XVIII, 227. 

1 See Sa‘adyah’s remarks on this point, fol. 3 recto. 

2 Pigeons or other clean birds are not mentioned in the chapter dealing 


with the question. 
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T-S. 10. Ca. 1. 


1 recto, 
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TRANSLATION. 


... but the whole [Rabbanite] community is agreed upon this 

. on account of Lev. xi. 11 (end), which has the same meaning as 
the beginning of the verse, embodying a caution not to eat it, and to 
avoid being defiled by it. The Rabbinical interpretation of this injunc- 
tion includes the prohibition of trading in such objects’. This is the 
meaning of 1¥Ppwn. The term yp is not used really colloquially for 
ordinary purposes, but employed (on this occasion) by the Torah? 
As the word Pp’ occurs in verse 10 an explanation of its meaning is 
required. This is given in the next verse, and not only conveys the 
prohibition to eat the flesh of the animals in question, but also indi- 
cates the full meaning of the term. The word 1¥pwn, therefore, does 
not fully express the interpretation given to it, viz. the Rabbinic 
prohibition of trading in these things. The prohibition is, therefore, 
repeated in verse 12, and serves to prohibit trading in unclean fish 
which has been caught alive, the prohibition of its dead body having 
been enjoined in verse 11. 23) is, as is well known, carrion. 
Verse 12, therefore, repeats and reaffirms the prohibition of trading 
in the same. There are eight things which may not be used in com- 
merce, four of them on account of the lofty uses [to which they are 
applied], and four on account of their meanngss. The /irst of the 
former group comprises sacred objects, concerning which the Sages 
say: One may not [traffic with them]. This refers to gold and money 
hallowed, and is illustrated by 2 Chron. xxiv. 10; 2 Kings xii. 11, 
and ibid., verse 5. The treasurer is forbidden to do business with such 
money, even if he gives the interest to the sanctuary, and does not 
enrich himself by it. The reason is, because this belongs to God, 
who is extolled above profit and enlargement, being the king of the 
heavens and the earth, as is written in Haggai ii. 8. The second item 
is charity money, which must not be used for gain, even if the revenue 
is abundantly given to the poor. The reason is that while the trea- 
surer does business with the money a person might require some for 
his family, but would be debarred from it. Should the needy person 
be in prison, he would have to remain there a day or an hour too long 
till he can ransom himself—an iniquitous proceeding. If he were 
hungry, or naked, he would be left in this condition, which is 
equally sinful. The third item includes firstborn [animals]* and 


1 Sifra, ch. III, 5. 
* The Piel of ypw is a denominativum from ypw, cf. Gesenius-Buhl, s. v. 
3 See Mishnah Shebudth, VII, 3. 
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tithes which, on account of some blemish, are unsuitable for offerings, 
but are eaten as ordinary food, according to Deut. xv. 22. Their 
owners eat them after having redeemed the firstborn from the priest, 
but it is not lawful to trade in them, nor to cut them up in the 
market to sell by weight. The fourth item is the “produce of 
the seventh year,” which God has given us free permission to eat as 
much as we want', as I shall explain in connexion with Lev. xxv. 8. 
Whatever portion of this a person takes he must not trade in it, 
because it is given free for eating purposes only. 

The second group comprises carrion, flesh torn to pieces, and all 
kinds of vermin *, the purchase of which God has permitted, but not 
their use as articles of commerce. Deut. xiv. 21 means: “I permit 
thee to sell [the carcass of an animal] which it was thy intention to 
eat had it not been for an accident which prevented this; but I will 
not allow thee to trade in it.” DSPv’ are dead fish, as explained in 
Lev. xi.11. O°" comprises all that crawl, and are forbidden to be 
eaten, as is stated in Lev. xi. 43°. 

Erroneous, however, is the view of the opponent that the verse 
Lev. xi. 11 forbids the touching a dead fish, and as if this were not 
enough, he compares the carcass of a dead fowl with it, and forbids the 
touching of it, because the term }1P'W is applied to both, although this 
only refers to eating, as in Lev. xi. 13. One might refute him by asking 
how the term Pt, when applied to a fish, could include the prohibition 
of touching it, neither more nor less. This would not only exclude 
trading in it, but would render unclean any one who touches it, and 





would force him to wash his garments. If he objects that the prohi- Fo}. 9 
bition of trading is not mentioned in the law in connexion with recto. 


other things, the reply is that such is also the case with regard to 
touching, so that no bath is necessary in consequence of it. This 
should prove irrefutable for him. Now if we allow his view that it 
is forbidden to touch the carcass of a fish, one might ask him how 
he can compare a fowl with it. If he says that they are both referred 
to in 1p, the answer would be that when applied to the “eight 
vermin” this term only forbids the eating of them, as in Lev. xi. 43. 
Besides these eight and smaller kinds of vermin the term /*P' 
also includes the worm and flea. According to that person's view the 
ant and flea should defile him who “touches or carries” them, as 
the “eight vermin’, comprised under jp’, do. Also the carcass of 
a wild animal would be as defiling as that of cattle, because the term 


1 ~omp can be read xanip “ our power,” or simp “ our food.” 
2*Mishnah Shebudth, ibid. 
8 This quotation is mixed up with Lev. xx. 25. 
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NOY is applied to both. For the same reason a person unclean for 
one day only would be in the same condition as a person of running 
issue, because no external difference exists between /1P'Y in one case 
or in the other, as between one ANDY and another. Nowifhe..., 
he forsakes his own reason as well as the holy text and the general 
consensus, whilst contradicting his own paragraphs. If, on the other 
hand, he . . . he contradicts himself. Now this man endeavours to 
prove that the carrion of a fowl does not defile, but it leads him to 
the view that the gnat and flea are unclean. He thus clearly contra- 
dicts himself when he says that a dying fish is forbidden food because 
it is called 7523 in the Law. By my life, if a clean fish is called nday, 
then it belongs to those things which it is forbidden to eat. We 
admit that the verse Deut. xiv. 21 has a general meaning, but the 
term 75a) is applied to the unclean fish, as in [the beginning of] 
Lev. xi. 11. This shows that the unclean fish is forbidden both when 
dying [a natural death] or caught [alive]. The best we can say, 
without settling the matter, is that were the clean fish forbidden 
when dead then there was no necessity to forbid the dead unclean 
fish. The fact that the carcass of an unclean fish is forbidden for 
food shows that the dead clean fish is lawful to be eaten. This comes 
very near speculative reasoning. Now what is one to say concerning 
a person who, from ignorance, exchanges the arguments of the lawful 
and unlawful. We assert that a fish killed by a blow on the neck is 
permitted to eat, not on account of an argument, but by tradition. 
This man also imagines that no fish is lawful for food unless caught 
by a co-religionist, but such assertion heaps error upon error in two 
ways: (1) Fish, in his opinion, requires “gathering in” as stated in 
Num. xi. 22, (2) He draws a conclusion from cattle, and says that as 
little as a Gentile’s slaughtering renders [the animal] lawful for food, 
so little may one eat from what he catches, because [in the verse 
quoted] “slaughtering” and “ gathering in” are both followed by 
the word “for them.’ The first thing to be said in exposing his 
error is the following: if we make an animal slaughtered by a 
Gentile unlawful for food this is not so on account of the argument 
advanced by him [the Qaraite opponent], because his argument is 
nearer .. .! if it is known that a thing is done for certain people, 
the meaning of it is that some one else does it for them, the person 
who makes that statement not sharing in the work. He only tells 
them to do it for themselves, as in Num. xv. 38; 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 
When he now says that this is not a necessary consequence we know 
that they do it for themselves, but the meaning of “they do it for 


1 Unintelligible passage. 
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themselves” can be that they have some one else who works for them. 
This is not impossible, particularly if it is expressed [in a passive 
form], viz. “it is done for them.” If they are not alluded to at all 
as the doers the possibility that they do it themselves is very remote. 
How can this be a proof that no one else but they can be the doers. 
In Exod. xxviii. 42 we read: “ Thou shalt make for them,” &c., but it is 
not intended that they shall make the breeches, but someone else 
for them. The verse Num. iv. 26, said with regard to the Levites, does 
not mean that they shall do it, but the priests shall arrange it for 
them. If the people had no other proof for the prohibition of an 
animal slaughtered by a Gentile than that advanced by this man it 
would, on the basis of [the words] ‘shall be slain,” come very near 
to being permitted. 

Returning to truthful tradition, we find that, with the foregoing 
explanation and the failure of pnd to render slaughtering by a 
Gentile a forbidden act, it also fails to inhibit the “ gathering in 





{of fish] by a Gentile. Now even if we admit that the two ond Fol. 3 
in Num. xi. 22 lead us to assume that the action refers to the persons Tecto. 


alluded to, no prohibition can be derived from them, because the 
verse contains neither commandment nor prohibition, but only a 
question by Moses. He, however, who considers a question to be 
equal to a command or prohibition commits an egregious error. A 
phrase is either (1) a question, (2) a statement, (3) a command or 
prohibition, (4) a request, (5) a vocative. Since it is clear that the 
character of each of these classes differs from that of the other, only 
an ignorant person, unfamiliar with the rules of speech, can mix up 
statement with command. Now, even if we allow him to take a 
statement for a command, however faulty this would be, we must 
say that the word DN’ only describes the customary manner [of 
catching fish], but contains no regulation. Sheep and cattle, on the 
other hand, require slaughtering, because they are domestic animals, 
which is not the case with fish. Hence the appropriateness of the 
term “gathering in” for the manner of procuring the latter. This 
instance is parallel to Lev. xvii. 13, which entails no regulation, but 
if some one would buy or would be given a wild animal or a bird 
their blood would have to be covered. In the Torah the customary 
term is employed, because wild birds and animals are mainly taken 
possession of by catching them far away from human dwellings. The 
term *|DXN* must be taken in a similar sense. 

Now even if we wished to follow him (Anan) in the opinion that 
5D’ entails a regulation analogous to that of slaughtering cattle, 
as he says, analogous cases would force him to seek refuge in aban- 
doning the point which they have in common, which is that both 
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“ gathering in” and slaughtering not only must be performed with 
the assistance of an instrument, but [the ritual killing must be done] 
on a [certain] visible part of the body. For 75‘DN there are various 
methods, some of which are lawful, whilst others are forbidden, just 


Fol. 3 as is the case with slaughtering. Consequently he considers all these 
verso. things are either incumbent, or he resumes his own reason with the 


contradiction it entails. Then follows [in the Torah] the regulation 
concerning birds lawful or unlawful for food, chap. xi. 13-237. 

We have rendered the meanings of these twenty [names of] birds 
as enumerated by the Torah, and derive from them the information 
that the number of clean birds is larger than that of the unclean 
ones. Now although we translated these twenty mames as we had 
learned them, if one of these [birds] fell into our hands we should 
not be able to verify it by its name, much less those only alluded 
to in the words ‘‘by their kind,” which occurs three times®. This 
shows that there are still other forbidden species not included in 
the twenty. The expert must go by some distinguishing marks by 
means of which he can find the difference between the forbidden 
birds and those lawful for food, just as is the case with cattle and fish. 

On examining this point we do not find that reasoning could 
provide us with any such mark. If we fix upon a mark which we 
find in a pigeon, which is undoubtedly lawful for food, we would not 
be in a position (?) to consider this mark better than any other, or 
both alike, till all characteristics are united, but without relying upon 
a special one. A consideration of this kind induced Moses to give 
the people marks for the distinction of the clean bird, and these were 
handed down by the Sages in the following manner [Hullin, fol. 61 
recto]: The bird which has a fourth claw, a gullet, a crop which 
can be peeled out, and does not tear [its food] with its claw whilst 
eating, is clean. There are thus four marks of cleanliness in the 
bird—(1) a fourth claw, (2) a gullet, (3), a crop which can easily be 


Fol. 4 peeled. out, (4) it does not tear [its food]. No bird may be eaten 
recto. unless it shows these four marks, of which one, viz. that it does not 


tear, is indispensable. This means that it stretches its claws out 
without bending them, because it bends them when preparing to 


‘tear. If one of the other three marks is combined with this one, 


so that there only remain two, the animal would be lawful for food °. 
If it has a gullet and does not tear, although the fourth claw is 
missing and the gullet cannot be peeled out; or if the fourth claw 
is there, but does not tear, whilst the other two marks are absent, or 
if the crop allows itself to be peeled out, but the bird does not 


1 Ed. Derenbourg, p. 157- 2 v. 14-16. 
3 See Hullin, fol. 65 recto. 
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tear, whilst the two other marks are missing, or anything similar, 
the bird may be eaten. Our forefathers have handed down a Prophetic 
tradition that of all the twenty birds mentioned only the eagle is 
without any of these four marks (Hullin, ibid.), whilst the sea-eagle 
and the Anga@! have one. The raven has two marks, and the remain- 
ing sixteen have three, and it is only on account of their habit of 
tearing that God forbade us to eat them. Hence the decisive mark 
[of a clean bird] is that it does not tear. With this mark another is 
required to make two. God has ordained the offering of animals of 
tame habits, and only these are clean to be eaten; but those with 
canine teeth, claws, ferocity, and tearing habits have been denied 
this privilege, not for any fault of their own, such being their nature, 
but in order to teach us that modest men are preferable to sinful 
ones. God compared sinful and wicked people to birds tearing their 
prey in the following passages: Jer. xlix. 22; Deut. xxviii. 49; 
Zech. v.9. He compared them to lions and [other] wild beasts in 
the following passages: Jer. v. 6 ; Ps. lviii.7; Job iv. 10, 11; Ps. lvii. 5. 





On the other hand, he compared the pious to tame animals in Fol. 4 
Isa. v. 17, which is to be interpreted as follows: ‘And they? shall Vers. 


pasture the lambs as usual, whilst the fat lands shall be eaten by 
those who dwell in them.’’ I translate 07373 analogously to the 
Targum [of Onkelos] to Gen. xxi. 18°, and explain D'N) MmI4n 
by “fat lands”, because I find that [dry] land is called 7a5Nn 
in Gen. vii. 22. In Neh. ix. 35 the word stands in connexion with 
fat. For the name of the land mentioned there the word “ fat” is 
used. I, therefore, use the words “ fat land” for O'M mM35n.—The 
pious are further alluded to in Mal. iii. 20; Isa. Ix. 8; Hos, xi. 11— 
praised be he who loves justice in the land of injustice and oppres- 
sion. God commanded us to make use of these classes of animals 
and birds for sacrifices because they are [the tokens of] his com- 
passion and bounty to mankind. These also he has not burdened‘ 
with the toil of roaming the wilderness. This [explanation] is also 
possible. 

A certain heretic imagines that the cock and its kind are unlawful 
for food, although they possess all four marks [of cleanliness]. Were 


1 spnym, v.13. Npiy (Lise) is by Arab authors employed for the griffin. 
2 In his translation of this verse (ed. Derenbourg, p. 8) Sa‘adyah 
consistently places at the head of the verse pxvx Ar “chaste men.” 
In the fragment the translation is strictly literal, but Sa‘adyah had 
evidently the other translation in his mind. Name (02) is probably not 
a variation of xmpxsx, but a literal translation. 
Sagan “he led.” 
* I read DTDs, although ond might give a tolerable sense. 
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it possible that one thing is more lawful than another this should 
apply to the cock, but one cannot speak of the higher or lower 
degree of the lawfulness of two objects. If this heretic be asked for 
his proof he would mention that the dove spits out water and feeds 
its young with its bill, whilst the cock does not do so. In reply one 
might tell him that he who considers these as decisive characteristics 
of cleanliness, even regardless of the fourth claw and the two crops, 
will find no difference in this matter; but he cannot satisfy us till 
he acknowledges (?) that these two marks which he has in his mind 
can never be marks of cleanliness or uncleanliness either. This 
means that the marks which decide the lawfulness or unlawfulness 
[of a bird] must only be physical, but not habitual ones. For 
physical marks are always perceptible, whilst habitual ones are 


Fol. 5 visible at times and invisible at others. We known that the cloven 
recto. feet and chewing the cud, which includes absence of the upper molar 


teeth, are two physical marks [of cleanliness], as are fins and scales 
on the fish. The “legs above the feet” form a mark on small 
winged animals. On the other hand, the marks of [clean] birds 
must also be physical. The physical marks, as handed down by our 
ancestors, are the [fourth] claw, the maw, the crop, and the gentle 
use of the foot which does not tear. Now these heretics come with 
habitual marks only, which have nothing in common with those 
mentioned in the ''drah. Another argument against their theory is 
that the tearing habit is found in the young animal as well as in the 
old, male as well as female, which is not the case with the marks 
they uphold. Common sense demands that old and young, male and 
female, should have the same marks, to show the divine purpose. 
The marks [handed down on behalf] of our forefathers, are alike in 
all animals. Thus we have laid bare the detrimental opinion of 
these people. Any one more foolish than they would assert [that] 
the Torah forbids every bird except the pigeon and turtle-dove, and 
derives his argument from the Biblical statement that Noah sacri- 
ficed only clean birds (Gen. viii. 20), and that God would therefore 
accept only animals prescribed by him. These, as we find, are only 
the pigeon and turtle-dove, and we know that there are no clean 
birds except these two. 

In reply to this, I argue that this person overlooked the words 
“from every clean beast.’’ This man admits that there are “clean 
beasts” mentioned out of which Noah selected none for sacrifices, 
viz. those enumerated in Deut. xiv. 5. He does not, however, deny 
that there were clean birds not preferred by Noah, viz. the cock, 
the duck, &c. If he does not know that what relates to the beasts 
also relates to the birds this is an egregious error, and, what is worse 
still, an intentional distortion. 
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Now when advancing such a theory he must draw one of the fol- Fol. 5 
lowing four conclusions: (1) He imagines that Noah sacrificed al] verso. 


clean beasts as well as clean birds. In this case God would have 
accepted offerings of animals not admitted by him for such pur- 
poses. (2) No beast is clean, in his opinion, except those admissible 
for sacrifice. This, however, would contradict the verse Deut. xiv. 
4 sq. (3) There are many clean birds as well as beasts unfit for 
sacrifice. It is here that we have him in difficulties. (4) He should 
come to the conclusion that in Gen. viii. 20 only some beasts, but all 
birds are spoken of. If he so decides, he destroys the reasoning 
method from which he derives assistance for his opinion, because 
the Holy Writ puts clean beasts and clean birds on a level; for if 
this were not the case they would allow no analogy. I should like 
to know how (else) they could be written to form an analogy. Is 
there anything that calls for an analogy louder than this [verse] ? 
In his desire for innovation he did not consider the consequences, 
or he did, but does not mind them. Not satisfied with this, he gains 
his desired object (?)!, contradicting his own argument, by making the 
following distinction: Of winged insects (yn pv’) those “ with legs 
above their feet” are lawful to eat, although unfit for sacrifice, but 
prior to this he had stated that birds and winged insects were on 
a par, as he expressed it: “ It forms one class.” If..., he contra- 
dicts his own argument by making such an exception, although he 
may think to find safety in the same. One might point out to him: 
If thou findest fault [with the theory] that “ winged insects” consist 
of many species and are all lawful food, though unfit for offerings, 
thou contradictest thy former statement that no bird is clean unless 
fit for offering. As a consequence he cannot help admitting one of 
the three following cases: (1) He must assume that all locusts are 
forbidden for the reason acknowledged by him. This, however, 
would contradict the verse Lev. xi. 22. (2) He admits that locusts 
are lawful food in accordance with the Bible. This, however, would 
contradict his own argument, since he had previously admitted that 
locusts are permitted, though unfit for offerings. (3) He maintains 
both his argument and the Biblical regulation, which would mean 
that locusts are permitted and forbidden at the same time; the 
former on account of the divine command, the latter on account of 
his argument. Is this not extreme folly ? 


Concerning the subject of locusts various points must be considered: Fol. 6 
Firstly, the verses Lev. xi. 21, 22 convey to us that not all locusts "ecto. 


with “legs above their feet” are lawful food. We follow in this 
matter the [oral] explanation given by Moses who, according to 


1 Perhaps ‘icp: ** precious object.” 
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tradition, taught four distinguishing marks, viz. (1) four feet, (2) 
four wings, (3) legs above the feet, (4) wings covering the larger part 
of the body. This is expressed in the Mishnah (Hullin, III, 7) as 
follows: four feet, four wings, legs and wings covering the larger 
part of the body. It is for this reason that verse 22 specifies the 
more general statement of verse 21. 

Secondly. The word xd (verse 21) is spelt like the negative nd. 
This is explained by the Sages! that there exists a species of locusts 
of which only the young have (jointed) legs, but not the old. This 
is alluded to in No, meaning: although they have lost them, but 
as they had them once they are lawful food. A similar case is 
Lev. xxv. 30, as we shall explain, as well as all other cases of & 
for 1. The meaning is . .., why are four verses (20-23) required 
to discuss the winged creeping things? It is because there are 
four kinds . . . unlawful, but the fourth is lawful. Small winged 
creeping things without legs [above their feet] are forbidden as in 
Deut. xiv. 19, where feet are not mentioned at all. Animals with 
four feet upon which they cannot walk are forbidden on account of 
Lev. xi. 20%, except those with legs above their feet and other dis- 
tinguishing marks recorded by tradition, which has laid down that 
such animals, like fish, require no [ritual] slaughtering, nor “gathering 
together,” but are lawful food, provided they do not live and move 


about. 
[Here follows the translation of the verses 24-28.] 


I will first reproduce our forefathers’ explanation of this group 
of verses, and afterwards give an account of the Qaraite opinion. 
In Rabbinic conception the words )xopn noxdy convey that all 
unclean animals, both domestic and wild, are on a par, whether 
parting the hoof but not clovenfooted, or clovenfooted but not 
chewing the cud, or neither the one nor the other: to all of these 
one rule applies, viz. that he who touches them is unclean in his 
person, but if he carries them his garments also are unclean, as 
stated in the verses 24 and 25. In our opinion there is no difference 
whether he carries part of their carcass or the whole of it, when once 
it is as large as an olive. 

The meaning of [the b in] NDON nbyd and nnnan bb is, in my 
opinion, that of }®, as in Num. xxi. 21 and Lev. xxiii. 27, and similar 
cases. The five verses of the group (verses 24-28) form, in our con- 
ception, one topic which cannot be divided or allow two different 


1 Talmud Hullin, fol. 65 recto. 
2 Misquotation. 
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rulings. The kernel of the injunction is expressed in the verses 29 
and 27, because they comprehend tame as well as wild animals. The 
opening verse (24) states that he who touches them shall be [per- 
sonally] unclean, or he who “ beareth aught of the carcass of them 
shall wash his clothes.” The concluding verses repeat the same 
injunction, but it does not follow that we should connect verse 26 
with verses 24-25, and verse 27 with 28, and so obtain two different 
injunctions ... 
HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD. 
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AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF A PSEUDO- 
MESSIAH. 


THE accompanying facsimile is reproduced from an 
original autograph letter of the Pseudo-Messiah Judah 
ben Shalom of Yemen, known as Mari Shooker Kohail. 
Although he is not as famous as Shabethai Sevi, still 
a letter of his may be of some interest to the Jewish 
public. I have tried to get other such letters, but can 
find none. The document consists of one leaf of paper, 
size 14 x 8$ inches, and, as it is very clear, I need not 
describe it in detail, but will confine myself. to a few 
general remarks. 

In all ages there have been pretenders and false messiahs 
amongst Jews, but in Yemen they have been very numerous, 
no doubt because the Yemen Jew is credulous and lacks 
erudition. His studies are principally confined to the 
Zohar and books on nbap “Cabbala,” mb “ cabbalistic 
practices,” mina “ cures,” mba“ casting of lots,’ and 
myop “talismans.” Many of them shut themselves up 
for days, and imagine that they are speaking to the angel 
Gabriel and other celestial beings. I knew a Yemenite 
some years ago who was studying the cabbalistic meaning 
of the M207 ny (the design of the seven-branched candle- 
stick), and after a while he told everybody that he had dreamt 
of wonderful things, and that he had had visions! Another 
incident which took place not long ago, and is characteristic 
of the réle ascribed to Yemenites, occurred to a man in the 
East who was unwell for some time past, and got a Yemenite 
to see him. This clever doctor, with an eye to the main 
chance, told his patient that he would have to make 
a sacrifice of gold to the angel who was following him 
(the patient), in order to propitiate him, and that he must 
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have the cash beforehand, while the account would be 
rendered later on. This man was given the money he 
asked for, and he retired into a room in the house of the 
patient, and after two or three days he came out, and on 
being asked for the “Angel’s account,” he replied that 
the “Shed” snatched the bill away from him, and as he 
relied on the bill, he could not remember the items! 
Another specimen of their taste is the supplement of 
a short incantation for nullifying the influence of magic 
and evil thoughts (oy oA pwn dad nduo), at the 
end of a MS. of the rules of Shehita, in my possession. 
The well-known traveller, Jacob Saphir, describes in his 
book their superstitious beliefs and practices, and charac- 
terizes them with the words, N29 7 MNF PANN NYT Nr 
nda nw “these are the ideas of our brethren in this land, 
and this is their lot 1.” 

Mari Shalom Kohail, the subject of this article, was, 
according to Saphir’, one of the learned men of Sanaa, 
conversant in Zohar, Cabbala, &c., and potter by profession. 
According to another traveller? he was a cobbler. One 
day he suddenly declared to the people that he was the 
Messiah, and asked them to repent for their sins, as the 
deliverance of the Jews was nigh. The Arabs, however, 
he informed that he was a Mohammedan, and that he was 
sent to announce the speedy appearance of the Mahdi‘ on 
Mount Paran®. He maintained that the word in Isaiah 
xlv. 1, wad invnd “to his anointed, to Cyrus,” was a 
mistake, and it should be 1>1w> imvnd “to His anointed, 
to Shooker®.” He gradually succeeded in getting nearly 
all the Jews of Yemen and a large number of Arabs to 


1 Eben Saphir, vol. I, pp. my, 1. 2 Vol. II, p. cp. 

3 snow myon, Vienna, 1884, p. 13. 

* snbw miron, p. 13, has Mohammed. 

5 According to a Mohammedan conception, which is often expressed 
in the polemical literature, the three mountains in Deut. xxxiii. 2 (Sinai, 
Seir, and Paran) refer to the successive revelations of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam. 

6 Even Saphir, vol. II, p. x3. 
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follow him’. The Jews of Aden denuded their syna- 
gogue of treasure and sent it to him, and he also received 
large sums of money from the people in other countries. 
He wrote a letter to the late D. J. Ezra of Calcutta, com- 
manding him to pay him a tithe (wye) of all his possessions, 
which were reputed to be fifty million francs*! This 
messiah, after wandering for some years and preaching his 
gospel, went south, and was finally killed by some Arabs 
who had found him out’. 

The letter was found among our family papers in Bombay 
a few months ago. It is preceded by five Biblical verses 
of a messianic character which the writer obviously applies 
to himself. These messianic pretensions also explain the 
words, “ May his glory be high and his kingdom be exalted,” 
and also the letters wp on his seal, which cannot mean 
anything but wow wp “the holy of the heavens‘.” 
According to Saphir, he called himself 419 2 mwn°>. 

The letter itself begins with a few rhymed sentences in 
Aramaic, probably owing to cabbalistic influence. The 
letter is addressed to Moses Hanoch ha-Levi, in reply to 
a letter which the messianic pretender received from him. 
He states that he answers this letter only out of con- 
sideration for the writer; but he will not pay any attention 
to the other people who, in reply to his petitions for money, 
wrote asking him to perform miracles, and also to send 
the replies by a bird, things which he could not do then, 
having no permission from his lord Elijah, and being 
altogether forbidden by God to perform miracles. It 
seems he had previously written a letter to Moses Hanoch 
ha-Levi asking him for money to build the Temple at 
Jerusalem. He asks for a loan of 1,000 “Reals,’ and 
begs to be informed how much money had been collected 
previously by his representatives in India. At the end 
of the letter there are three seals: one on the right, with 


1 Eben Saphir, vol. II, p. ¥ap. 2 modo myo, p. 12. 
3 Eben Saphir, vol. II, p. xp. 
* Dan. iv. 10, co. 5 Eben Saphir, vol. II, p. ssp. 
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the words 1x wp mbw } mm; the second one, on the left, 
is in Arabic but illegible; and the one in the centre has 
a “Magen David” surrounded by some mystical letters. 


TRANSLATION. 


A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and a man of 
understanding shall attain unto wise counsels (Prov. i. 5). Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice from henceforth even 
for ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this (Isaiah ix. 6). 
The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his tongue talketh 
of judgment (Ps. xxxvii. 30). The fruit of the righteous is a tree of 
life ; and he that winneth souls is wise (Prov. xi. 30). Let thine eyes 
look right on, and let thine eyelids look straight before thee (Prov. 
iv. 25). The wise in heart will receive commandments: but a prating 
fool shall fall (Prov. x. 8). 


A voice of voices, issuing decrees, peace from the heavens on 
high, and peace from the Ancient of days (Dan. vii. 13, 22), and 
peace from the angels which surround the throne (Dan. vii. 9), aud 
peace from the wheels (Dan. vii. 9) and from the Cherubs, peace 
from the sun and the moon and the stars, and peace from the four 
winds of the world to the man who is dignified in name and glory, 
son of tke holy ones, stock of venerable people, an off-shoot of 
deep-rooted people, a plant of faithful people, the learned, the 
beloved, the lord the master and the pleasant, our honoured and 
learned, Rabbi Moses Hanoch ha-Levi!, may the Lord preserve him 
and keep alive (Ps. xli. 3), (from) his well-wisher Judah ben Shalom, 
may his glory be high? and his kingdom be exalted * (Num. xxiv. 7), 
may God be his aid. Amen. May such be his will. After inquiries 
for your welfare, we inform your elevated highness that the messenger 
you sent, who is Mulla* Abraham b. Meshullam el-Sharaabi®, may his 


1 He came from Turkey to Sanaa when he was quite young, and thence 
to India, where he was prosperous in his business. Afterwards he settled 
in Aden, where he accomplished much good, and distributed Hebrew 
books all over Yemen. He was the first to supply the Yemenites with 
Hebrew books from Europe and especially from Russia and Leghorn, In 
his old age he went to Jerusalem, and after a time died there. 

2 shv=17 OM. 3 >n’mein NwIM. 
* A term of respect for a learned man in Yemen and Persia. 
5 ay, a town in Yemen: vide Yacut, III, p. 275. 
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Rock and Redeemer protect him, arrived here on Friday the 29th day 
of the month of Nisan (5)630 A. M. (1870), with letters from thee and 
the prince Hacham Zalman! and from the lord Obadiah (Sir Albert) 
David Sassoon, and from the lord Rabbi Yahya? Mizrahi’, may the 
Lord preserve him and keep him alive (Ps. xli. 3), and two letters 
from the Holy Land, may it be built and established early in our 
time, Amen. We read them and were pleased with them, but we 
saw that the messenger does not practise what he preaches, and it is 
only for your sake that I am sending you an answer. As regards the 
reply to the above-mentioned gentlemen, I will send them a reply 
when my lord Elijah, may he be remembered for good, will give me 
permission to (do so), for they have asked me to perform signs and 
wonders and to send them my replies by a flying bird. But I have 
no power at present to do anything, nor make use of any Holy Name, 
because God, may he be blessed, has forbidden me, and now if I do 
perform a sign or a wonder there may be, God forbid, trouble to 
Israel. But be informed and inform, that the time of the salvation 
is near, and thine eyes shall see miracles. With regard to what you 
mentioned (in your letter), about the building (of the Temple), know 
thou, my brother and the beloved of my soul, that shortly we will all 
go up to Zion and will all be glad and rejoice in the building of the 
Chosen House. As to what Rabbi Jacob Saphir wrote in his letter‘, 
that the Messiah is going to appear in the Chamber of Hewn Stone, 
(Lishcath Hagazith) surely there is no Beth Din sitting there, and not 
only that, but the Mosque (of Omar), may it be destroyed and be covered 
with rust®, is built thereon; and all that Rabbi Simon bar Yohai, 


1 Hacham Zalman came to Bombay as 52 mw, collector for a fund in 
Jerusalem, Sir Albert Sassoon kept him in his house for two or three 
years, after which he returned to Jerusalem, whence he paid frequent 
visits to India. He was a master of the art of microscopic calligraphy. 
I saw the verse Deut. viii. 8 written by him on a grain of wheat. His 
son, who was the reader of the Shanghai synagogue for six or seven 
years, left about twelve years ago for San Francisco, where he became 
awn. Hacham Zalman was the grandson of the “Rav,” Rabbi Shneor 
Zalman of Liadi (Russia) who was the author of x:n and was known as 
the Saddik of a sect of Hassidim called 437 (a21 my2 ADIT). Comp. 
Graetz, History of the Jews, V, 416 sq. 3 Arabic for Zechariah. 

* Probably the Mizrahi mentioned in ma myon, p. 14, who seems 
to have become one of his many followers. He lived in Egypt. 

* Jacob Saphir twice distributed circular letters, which he called 
“yon marx” and ‘ mswn jon nur” respectively, among the Jews, warning 
them against following the false Messiah. Vide Eben Saphir, vol. II, 
Pp- 27, -P- 

5 wey a1 = (Gda29 (+2, vw instead of 1 is due to assimilation. 
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peace be unto him, said, was about the world above, and he who is 
wise will understand (Dan. xii. 10). And I may mention unto thee, 
my brother, about thy messenger Mulla Abraham the above-mentioned, 
that a quarrel arose between him and Israel Judah ha-Cohen in the 
town of El-Tawila, and they beat one another and were wounded, and 
the king arrested them, and the king imprisoned them for about ten 
days. After that I went to the king and got them released. I will 
also ask thee : why dost thou send me messengers who are not God- 
fearing? Iam surprised at you, but for your sake I am sending this 
reply through him. I will furthermore remind the beloved of my 
soul, to send a letter to the prince and the lord Obadiah David Sassoon, 
may the lord preserve him and keep him alive (Ps. xli. 3), and also 
to the learned lord Yahya Mizrahi, may the lord preserve him and 
keep him alive (Ps. xli. 3), that thou and they give me one thousand 
“Reals!” as a loan, and by the help of God; may he be blessed, 
I will pay it back to you shortly. And this letter which I have sent 
is closed and sealed, lest they open it on the way. I beg you, my 
brother, not to delay (fulfilling) what we have reminded you (to do), 
and let me know by letter as to how many “Reals” you have given 
into the hand of Mulla Solaiman El-Hazi, may the Lord preserve him 
and keep him alive (Ps. xli. 3), and Salem El-Harazi, may the Lord 
preserve him and keep him alive (Ps. xli. 3). And thus peace be unto 
thee, and peace unto the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
peace be unto them. And it was written here the town of El-Karaje, 
may it be destroyed and be covered with rust?, and may Jerusalem 
be built and established soon in our time. Amen. Wednesday, the 
17th day of the month of Iyyar in (5)630 A. M. (1870). 

Your well-wisher, MaAR1* SHOOKER‘ KoHAIL, may his honour be 


exalted. © So @ 


Davip S. Sassoon. 


1 ty5 =‘ Real,” Maria Theresa dollar. Comp. Geschichte des Maria- 
Theresien-Thalers, Wien, 1898, p. 134. 
2 See note 5, p. 166. 
3 A term of respect for a learned man in Yemen. 
* Arabic for Judah. 
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NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


VI. THE CALEBITE TRADITION. 


In the course of the preceding section it was argued that a 
specific “Calebite” tradition could be traced in the story of the 
Exodus’, With Caleb is associated the kin of Moses’ father-in-law, 
the Kenites, whose entrance into the extreme south of Judah belongs 
more naturally to a journey northwards from Kadesh than to any 
circular migration round by Shittim and Gilgal. At the first glance 
the term “ Oalebite,” as applied to such a tradition, does not seem to 
be sufficiently comprehensive, but it is perhaps possible to show that 
the name became prominent (whence, probably its choice in the story 
of the spies), and the scattered details in the Old Testament suggest 
that it was more widely applied than is usually understood. At the 
outset, it is not difficult to find a certain appropriateness in the fact 
that the Kenites and Calebites are connected in tradition. A singular 
Judaean genealogy in 1 Chron. iv. 17 actually mentions a Miriam and 
a Jether (i.e. Jethro: cp. Exod. iv. 18) in a context which, although 
admittedly obscure in details, relates to Caleb (ver. 15 8q.). Caleb, 
himself, as a Kenizzite, belongs to Edomite stock, and in the Edomite 
lists (Gen. xxxvi. 4,17) we find the name Reuel, which is also that 
given, according to another version, to the father-in-law of Moses. 
Jether, too, recurs as Edomite in Gen. xxxvi. 40 (LXX for NN‘), comp. 
Ithran (710), ibid. v.26; and if the same name appears again in 
a Jerahmeelite genealogy (1 Chron. ii. 32), this only emphasizes the 
fact that, as Néldeke states, “there are manifold traces of a mingling 
of Edomites and Horites with the neighbouring Israelite tribes*.” 
Since it is found that Korah is said to be a “son” of Hebron (1 Chron. 
li. 43) and is thus traditionally connected with Caleb, it is quite in 
accordance with the above view that in Gen. xxxvi. 5, &c., he is 
Edomite, and that in Num. xvi he enters prominently into one of 
the Kadesh narratives. And it follows from this that since the clans 
Caleb and Jerahmeel are spoken of as “brothers” and occupied seats 


1 Cp. Moore, Ency. Bib., col. 1443, par. v, who speaks of ‘‘a more 
primitive form of Judaean (or Calebite) tradition,” according to which 
the Israelites, after crossing the Yam Saph, proceeded direct to Kadesh. 

2 Ency. Bib., art. “Edom,” § 3 end. 
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in close contiguity, it is possible that they shared the same for- 
tunes throughout, or possessed similar traditions. On these grounds 
it is tempting to suppose that Peleth the father of On (Num. xvi. 1) is 
not to be separated from Peleth the Jerahmeelite (1 Chron. ii. 33) }. 
Without going into further detail, it may be stated that there is 
much evidence that some bond closely united the clans which became 
incorporated into Judah with those which lay further to the south 
and were ascribed to Edom (Gen. xxxvi). It is extremely difficult to 
comprehend clearly all the facts which this bond implies, but it 
may be inferred not only that some relationship was felt between 
them, but also that there were several clans apart from Calebites and 
Kenites which shared the tradition of a migration from Kadesh. 

Now, it is only in the course of the growth of the story of Korah’s 
revolt that he becomes a Levite. Originally, it is probable that he 
was regarded simply as a member of one of the southern clans. 
Unfortunately, little is known of the early history of the Levites, and 
although the prophecy in Gen. xlix. 5-7 reflects their actual condition 
at the time when it was written, it is difficult to trace their rise. The 
possibility must be conceded that Levi as a tribal name is merely 
a genealogical fiction. The association of both Simeon and Levi with 
Shechem may be taken as evidence of the wide diffusion of the early 
Levitical traditions. Simeon is best known as a southern tribe: Levi 
as his “brother” should also be looked for in the same quarter, and 
when the Kadesh-narratives speak not of Aaron but of Moses, 
and not of Levites but of Caleb, it is proper to inquire whether 
the development expresses historical facts and whether any real 
bond of connexion can be found to link the Levites with the clans of 
southern origin. 

As a matter of fact, when one proceeds to inspect the names of the 
Levites it is found that they fall into four classes. (a) A large 
number are colourless, their only distinctive mark being the late- 
ness of their type. Others are associated clearly (b) with the family 
of Moses or (c) with clans of South Palestine*, Finally (d', there are 
some which prove to be without analogy in Hebrew or have the 
appearance of being dialectical*, We can scarcely regard the name 


1 The alternative assumption is that Peleth is to be emended into the 
Reubenite Pallu (cp. Gen. xlvi. 9); see further Gray, Numbers, pp. 190, 
194 Sq. 

2 The two classes belong together owing to the relation which subsists 
between b and c, p. 168 above. 

5 Of Arabian (Gershom), or, as in the case of Phinehas, of Egyptian 
origin. But the latter does not necessarily imply that Phinehas lived in 
Egypt, see below, p. 179, n. I. 
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of the Levitical division Mushi as any other than a derivative ot 
Mosheh, nor can we sever Gershom and Eliezer the sons of Moses 
from the Gershonite Levites or from 'Eleazar the son of Aaron—it is 
even possible, though the connexion is less obvious, that the Merarites 
derived their name from Miriam (‘1}, DYN). If we bear this in 
mind, it will appear at least a remarkable coincidence that the 
names of the Gershonite Levites, Shimei, Jahath, Zimmah, and 
Zerah, should correspond very closely to Shammah (cp. interchange 
of forms in 1 Sam. xvi. 9, 2 Sam. xiii. 3, xxi. 21), Nahath, Mizzah 
(772, 713), and Zerah the sons of the Edomite (and Mosaite) Reuel. 
Such Levite gentilics as Hebroni and Libni point conclusively to 
Hebron and Libnah, Mahli probably to Mahalath (Gen. xxviii. 9), 
and Eder and Shamir as names of Levites are identical with Judaean 
places (Josh. xv. 21, 48). Jeremoth seems to be an intentional or 
unintentional derivative from Yarmuth ; Shebuel and Shubael sug- 
gest comparison with Shobal, a name which is Edomite and Calebite. 

Thus it seems clear that we must allow some relationship between 
the Levites and the clans from the south. These South Palestinian 
communities, whether regarded as Levitical or secular families, were 
closely united, and specific traditions associate them with Kadesh and 
the journey northwards’. But it is obvious that such a conclusion 
cannot be pressed too far. There is always a tendency for tradition 
to express itself in generalizing terms beyond proper limits. Not 
every Israelite was a full member of the tribe in which he was 
enrolled, and although the Israelites believed that they came out 
of Egypt, few critics would agree that every tribe had been there. 
Hence it would be an unwarranted assumption to claim that all 
Levites were southerners or the converse; the term could be, and no 
doubt was, extended to include all members of the caste, and the act 
of adoption or incorporation would lead all new-comers to claim the 
same ancestry as the rest. Moreover, it is essential to remember that 


1 The evidence of the proper names, usually accepted as proof of the 
relationship between Judaean and Edomite clans, is thus extended to the 
Levites, and such a growth as that of the figure of Korah is regarded as 
typical. Mosaites become Aaronites (ep. 1 Chron. xxiii. 14) even as Moses 
in the narratives obtains the assistance of Aaron (originally of a Jethro 
or Hobab), This gradual development of ideas illustrates the relation 
between the pre-eminence of Caleb and the selection of the Levites, each 
of which is narrated before the commencement of a journey (J.Q.R., XVIII, 
746 sqq., 752 8q., 755). But there would probably be no room for Caleb 
by the side of Levi in any old document, and the event recorded in 
‘Exod. xxxiii. 26 .sqq. implies a relatively later historical period, when 
the term Levites prevailed, and their ‘‘ national” traditions were recast. 
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we are dealing, not with plain historical narratives, but with records 
whose historical kernel is uncertain. What was told of Caleb, Korah, 
Bezalel, and others may represent a persistent belief even though the 
details may not be strictly in accordance with the facts. The 
first endeavour must always be to collect such beliefs. It is 
necessary, therefore, to determine whether the links which unite 
Kadesh, the southern clans, and the Levites recur with sufficient 
consistency to enable us to infer that there was a great body of 
tradition which pointed to the south of Palestine as opposed to 
that specifically Israelite tradition which is to be associated with 
the crossing of the Jordan. It seems probable that the required 
evidence actually exists. 

The old source in Num. xvi includes Dathan and Abiram sons of 
Eliab ben Reuben. There is no obvious reason why Reuben should 
be associated with Levites or Calebites, although a careful study of 
the Reubenite traditions suggests that the tribe was once closely 
connected with the south of Judah'. On the other hand, the mere 
mention of Reuben seems to carry us away to the route round by the 
Dead Sea, and since Kadesh, or even a more northerly place, would 
be an appropriate starting-point for such a journey, there is just the 
possibility that the story of the dissension may have led to the 
account of a twofold move, the one to Judah, the other towards 
Moab?. Unfortunately, very little tradition has been preserved which 
would throw light upon the question, and it is difficult to determine 
whether the Reubenite origin of Dathan and Abiram is original, or 
how far attempts may not have been made to give effect to the 
development of traditions which were held by this tribe alone’. 

In Num. xxv P relates a story of the Simeonite Zimri, and here at 
least it is evident that, irrespective of the details of the incident, 
Simeon is the tribe which is to be expected in a cycle of traditions 
dealing with the south. Another story, also by P, deals with the 
grandson of Dibri the Danite (Lev. xxiv) *, and the mention of this 
t tribe brings us to the question of the association of Dan with the 
Kadesh narratives, The fact that Dan appears to be held up for 
blame in Lev. xxiv proves nothing for the early history: there are 
too many stories of offences (Moses, Aaron, Miriam) for this to form 


1 It will suffice to refer further to H. W. Hogg’s article “Reuben” in 
Ency. Bib. 

3 See J.Q.R., XVIII, 757 and 758, note 1. 

5 e. g. a subsequent move from Judah to Moab. 

* On a possible connexion between Dibri and Zimri, see Ency. Bib. 
col. r101, note; and on the possibility that P builds upon older tradition 
see above J.Q. R., XVIII, 744, 753, 760. 
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the foundation for any theory. The first point to be noticed is the 
tradition of the Danite Aholiab, the partner of Bezalel the Calebite. 
The strange name Aholiab finds analogies in S. Arabian inscriptions 
and in Phoenician, and it is to be noted that the famous Phoenician 
Hiram was, on his mother’s side, of Naphtalite (1 Kings vii. 14) or of 
Danite origin (2 Chron. ii.14). This variation is slight and intelligible, 
for both Dan and Naphtali are “‘sons” of Bilhah and may have been 
as closely linked in the south (Dan's earlier seats) as they certainly 
were subsequently in the north?. There is also the possibility that 
the names Hiram and Hur are identical, and it is curious that in the 
time of Josephus the latter was identified with the husband of Miriam ; 
but this evidence is naturally weak, and it is more to the point to 
notice that tradition knew of an encampment of Kenites near Kadesh 
in Naphtali (Judges iv. 11). Important, also, is the fact that the 
Danite priesthood traced its origin to Gershom, a Levite of Bethlehem, 
and son of Moses, since in the story of the Danites some intercourse 
between the tribesmen and the Levite is explicitly presupposed. Close 
relationship is found, also, in the genealogies of 1 Chron. ii where 
the southern Danite seats are connected with cities in Judah with 
which Caleb, Kenites, and Bethlehem itself are already associated. 
Moreover, we can hardly separate the name Manoah from the Judaean 
Manahath (Josh. xv. 59, LXX) or from the clan of the Manahathites, 
and under these circumstances it is very probable that the Danite 
Mahaneh-Dan should be corrected into Manahath-Dan. Hence, when 
the clan is traced back to Shobal a son of Caleb, it is quite appropriate 
that the Edomite list in Gen. xxxvi. 23 should include a Manahath 
among the “sons” of Shobal*. Thus, when Dan and Caleb are linked 
in the narratives of the wilderness and in the genealogies of Judah, 
when priests of Dan are of Mosaic origin and Kenites encamp under 
the protection of its brother tribe, and when relations between Dan 
and Levites are found to be susceptible of explanation, it is very 
difficult not to ignore the persistency and also the consistency of 
the traditions*, Consequently, the position of Dan in the Kadesh 
narratives appears to be quite as appropriate as that of Caleb, 
Korah, and the Levites. 

But not only is Dan found in the south and north, the story of the 
despoiled sanctuary in the highlands of Ephraim, concisely and 
pithily told in its present form, is an indication that much more 


1 Comp. Bilhan, an Edomite name (Gen. xxxvi. 27); and see H. W. 
Hogg, Ency. Bib., art. “ Bilhah.” 

2 See above, J. Q. R., XVIII, 354, n. 1. 

5 That the Danite migration was subsequent to David's time appears 
probable on independent grounds (ibid. p. 355). 
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was known of the circumstance than the composite story in Judges 
(xvii sq.) relates. The story has been brought into touch with that 
of Dinah at Shechem—another specimen of the kind of tradition 
that was current—and the fact that here Levi and Simeon are the 
leading figures tends to connect Dinah with the traditions of Dan. 
The stories of the tribal fortunes are thus analogous to those of the 
national ancestors, and in recognizing that the belief existed that 
such a tribe as Simeon had relations in the south of Palestine and at 
Shechem!}, or that Danite traditions knew of the tribe’s dealings in 
three distinct parts of Palestine, we are brought face to face with the 
same kind of phenomena that recur in the stories of the patriarchs. 
The recovery of allied traditions is thus of the utmost value 
for historical investigation, and it is particularly important to notice 
that whilst the “Calebite” tradition in the story of the exodus 
has been almost wiped out and the points of evidence noticed in the 
course of this section are scattered and fragmentary ?, the “ Israelite” 
view is presented as a finished scheme, superimposed, however, upon 
its rival. With its description of an invasion of Palestine by Joshua 
from beyond the Jordan the ‘‘ Israelite” tradition presents features 
which can be traced in the stories of Abraham, Jacob, and Saul. The 
alternative view, on the other hand (whether we call it “ Calebite” 
or “Levitical”), is almost as comprehensive, and associates itself 
generally with the history of David. David’s relation to the southern 
clans is clear. He is found at Ziklag, on friendly terms with the 
Philistines (cp. Isaac), and it is to be inferred from Josh. xv. 31 that 
the place lay far to the south (see J. Q.R., XVII, p. 788). In his 
movement northwards he regularly consults the oracle * which is in 


1 It need scarcely be emphasized that we are dealing with traditions 
without investigating the historical kernel which may underly them ; 
hence, although there is very little evidence to connect the tribe Simeon 
with central or (like Dan) with northern Palestine, it seems clear that 
the chronicler’s tradition of the Simeonites’ home in 2 Chron. xv. 9 and 
xxxiv. 6 (between Ephraim and Naphtali) cannot be disassociated from 
the situation in Gen. xxxiv. 

2 See above J.Q. R., XVIII, 759 and n. 1. 

3 On the theory outlined above, J.Q.R., XVIII, 352 sq., 356, this was no 
other than the ark (see especially 1 Kings ii. 26); ‘“‘ephod” in 1 Sam, xxiii.9, 
xxx. 7 would thus be an intentional alteration to avoid the contradiction 
with the tradition in 1 Sam. vii. 1,2. Also in 1 Sam. xiv. 18 the LXX 
corrects “ark” to “ephod,” although it is probable that this narrative, 
too, was ignorant of the same tradition: it is evident from the text of the 
latter part of this verse that efforts have been made to alter its original 
tenor. (On xiv. 3, see J.Q..R., XVIII, 124.) An interesting analogy is 
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the care of his priest Abiathar (cp. the name Jether-Jethro). Intimate 
relations with the clans of the Negeb are reflected. Before Jerusalem 
could be held, it was necessary to clear the district of an enemy, and 
with the installation of the ark a fitiing climax to the journey 
was seen (2 Sam. vii. 6, 23)?. This represents the southern point of 
view. On the other hand, in the installation of the ark at Shiloh, 
which is presupposed in the book of Joshua, after the invasion from 
the east, may we recognize a parallel climax? If so, the account of 
the ark in 1 Sam. v-vii. 1, which appears to have belonged originally 
to neither, probably serves the purpose of reconciling the conflicting 
representations ?. 

Everywhere it is necessary to let the narratives speak for them- 
selves and to attempt to understand their standpoint before their 
relative historical value can be estimated. We can scarcely sever the 
traditions of David’s relations with Israel whilst at the court of Saul 
from the further development which is preserved by the chronicler. 
The latter, at all events in his view that men from all the tribes of 
Israel deserted Saul and came to David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii), is con- 
sistent with the situations represented in the earlier book (cp. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 5 sqq., 16, 22, 30) and both must be judged together’. The 
historian who naturally starts by collecting all the material bearing 
upon his subject cannot ignore this later form of tradition, and when 
he proceeds to pass judgment upon its genuineness will find it difficult 
to determine precisely where fact ceases and fancy begins. That one 
detail is preserved in the book of Chronicles and the other in Samuel 


found in 1 Sam. xvii. 54, where the writer was so much out of touch 
with the history of the time that he assumed that Jerusalem was 
Israelite. A similar loss of perspective in Gen. xxvi. 1 finds Philistines 
in the time of Isaac. See below, p. 183, n. 1. 

1 Note even the chronicler’s representation of tradition (1 Chron. xxiii. 
26): ‘and also the Levites shall have no more need to carry the 
tabernacle,” &c. That there were traditions which ignored the fortunes 
of the ark in the Israelite conquest (cp. Kennedy, Samuel, p. 224) is ex- 
tremely significant. Even 1 Chron. vii. 27 treats Joshua as indigeneous 
(but note ver. 26). 

? The objection that if the southern clans had really taken the ark 
with them it could not have been with David, since Caleb was already 
in its seat in the Negeb, would only have weight if it were true that the 
same body of traditions could not contain inconsistent views. On the 
contrary, although the Israelite traditions had located the ark at Shiloh, 
in Judges xx. 27 sq. it is found at Bethel. As a matter of fact the 
southern cycle seems to have undergone constant development on inde- 
pendent lines, partly through the influence of David's figure, 

5 J.Q.R., XVII, 787. 
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is not enough by itself to attest its value: late writings, where they 
do not chance to preserve old genuine material, may naturally 
represent late stages in the development of traditions quite as 
reputable as those in earlier works!. Indeed, the admittedly close 
relation between David and the Judaean clans, and the evidence 
connecting the latter with the Levites suggests that herein lies the 
germ of the chronicler’s account of the institution of the Levitical 
orders by David. Clothed though it is in a wealth of detail which 
is almost entirely worthless *, it embodies the conviction that the ideal 
king could not be imagined apart from the sacred sect (cp. both Jer. 
Xxxili. 17 sq. and Zech. xii. 12 sq.), and it is perhaps pertinent to recall 
that the scribal families are associated with Calebite and Kenite 
clans and with Bethlehem the traditional birthplace of David. From 
what is known of the population of this district the energetic develop- 
ment of Levitical tradition appears to be self-evident. 

Perhaps no one can read Num. xiv. 11-24 or Josh. xiv. 6-15 without 
observing the very great importance of Caleb in traditions of a 
relatively late age. The promise that his seed should possess the 
land upon which he had trodden points at least to the diligent 
preservation of the traditions of the clan, and to the interest which 
was taken in its fortunes*®. It is difficult to suppose that these 

* passages stood alone, and it is only when one perceives that there 
were other clans closely associated with Caleb that it is possible 
to infer that the eponym Caleb was far from being so restricted 
as the genealogical information in 1 Chron. ii would suggest. This 
chapter, as is well known, reflects two conditions of the clan: (a) its 
seat in the south of Judah, and (b) a further movement northwards 

to the district of Bethlehem. That some relationship was felt or 
feigned with east Jordanic clans seems to follow from the state- 
ment that Hezron the “father” of Caleb and Jerahmeel married the 
daughter of Machir the father of Gilead and thus became the ancestor 
of Segub and Jair (vers. 21 sq.). In view of familiar genealogical 
fictions it would be extremely precarious to infer that these eastern 
clans were physically related to Judaean clans, and the evidence 





1 By earlier works is meant those which were completed at an earlier 
date. Under the circumstances the latest portions of these may well be 
almost contemporary with the earlier portions of those writings which 
were not completed until a much later date. 

? The evidence of the proper names, however, is instructive (see G. B. 
Gray, Hebrew Proper-namves). 

3 Note, also, the pious wish for the extension of the borders of Jabez, 
a mysterious name but with Calebite or Kenite affinities (1 Chron. ii. 55, 


iv. 9 sq.). 
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can only have as much historical value as the varied genealogical 
details of the tribes of Israel. But there appears to be no intelligible 
reason why the chronicler should have invented his statement, and 
since his representation of Caleb’s movements is admitted to rest 
upon sound tradition it is necessary to consider whether the notice 
is entirely isolated or not. 

The notion that certain “sons of Hezron,” clans of nomadic origin}, 
proceeded upwards to Judah and that others of the same stock 
pursued their way to the east of the Jordan is not an unnatural one. 
Already? in the story of the wanderings there was reason to suppose 
that tradition (at some undefined stage) knew of a march across the 
northern end of Edom, which ended with the achievements of the 
clans Machir and Jair (Num. xxxii. 39 sqq.). On the assumption 
that P’s narratives may be based upon earlier sources it should be 
noticed that the tribe of Manasseh comes to the fore and that the 
fortunes of Reuben and Gad are equally prominent. This evidence 
by itself, however suggestive, is as inconclusive as the position of 
Reuben in the story of Korah’s revolt, to which a precise reference is 
made in the story of the daughters of Zelophehad (xxvii. 3). But 
the same thread runs through this series, and the presence of the 
old notice of Machir and Jair is significant in such a context. 

Further, the patriarch Isaac is found sojourning among the ° 
Philistines of Gerar (Gen. xxvi) in a district which another writer 
places between Kadesh and Shur (chap. xx). Stories are told of his 
strife with the natives and of his covenant at Beersheba, and here are 
located the incidents which lead to the separation of Esau and Jacob. 
Since one version placed the theophany at Bethel on Jacob’s return 
from Shechem %, it is to be inferred that it knew of a direct journey 
from Beersheba to Haran (see Gen. xxviii. 10). Now the return 
represents a great national tradition which can be traced in the 
stories of Abraham and Joshua, conceivably also, of Saul’. This 
being so, the question arises whether Jacob’s journey northwards 
to his relatives may not represent a rival tradition of quite distinct 
origin. It would not suffice to regard the step as a necessary prelude 


1 The name Hezron suggests nomadic encampments. 

2 Above, J.Q. R., XVIII, 757 sq. ; see also p. 171. 

3 Above, J. Q. R., XVIII, 539 sq. 

* See J. Q. R., XVIII, 539 sqq. Here the separation of Esau and Jacob is 
preserved in a context after the departure from Bethel (Gen. xxxvi. 6sqq.), 
according to the other tradition the separation precedes the journey, and 
P at this stage preserves a brief notice of Esau’s marriages (xxviii. 9). 
(The interpretation of the meeting in Gen. xxxii, however, remains 
obscure. The passage may not be in its true place.) 
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to the events in Gen. xxix sqq., since if would be equally reasonable 
to hold that the entire account of the rivalry between Jacob and 
Esau was intended to explain the patriarch’s appearance in the 
Aramaean district. It seems preferable to connect the details with 
the suggested evidence for the existence of two great conflicting 
traditions, and one ventures to conclude that there was a stage in the 
southern tradition when relationship was claimed by the Judaean 
clans with those east of the Jordan. 

The existence of some union of this kind would appear to throw 
light upon certain details in the traditions of David. Evidently some 
friendliness between Moab and David was intelligible to the writer of 
1 Sam. xxii. 3 sq., although no very clear explanation has been 
suggested. Later tradition in the genealogy appended to the book 
of Ruth affords no help, since “the fact that a young woman had 
married into the tribe of Judah, renouncing her own gods and leaving 
her father’s house, would constitute a precarious title for her great- 
grandson in claiming protection” (H. P. Smith). Since it can 
scarcely be supposed that a couple of verses in 1 Sam. xxii gave 
birth to the later genealogy, it is reasonable to assume that both 
notices have drawn upon a common tradition which was evidently not 
a scanty one. Again, although it has appeared natural to regard 
David's priest Ira the Jairite (2 Sam. xx. 26) as originally a man 
of Jattir in Judah, recent commentators accept the text, although 
they do not seem to explain the. presence of this Gileadite. If Ira 
should be restored also in viii. 18 with Klostermann and Budde, the 
choice of a man from Ishbaal’s kingdom (ii. 8) at this early period 
(on the traditional view) becomes more singular. But the restoration 
is on textual grounds a probable one, and it is thus necessary to 
notice the remarkable combination—David’s sons and a Jairite! 
Yet again, reference was made in the first section to David's flight to 
Mahanaim after the revolt of Absalom (J. Q.R., XVII, 797) ; it was here 
that Ishbaal had set up his throne, and one hardly understands how 
David could have hoped for assistance, especially if, according to the 
ordinary view, all Israel (including Saul’s followers) followed Absalom. 
But if the account of Ishbaal’s sovereignty is from an entirely distinct 
tradition, this difficulty is removed, and the kindness of Machir and 
Barzillai the Gileadite finds a plausible explanation. On these 
grounds it may be argued that the chronicler’s tradition of the 
common origin of Machir and Jair, Caleb and Jerahmeel is no 
isolated detail, still less is it the invention of his age *. 


1 Reading "mn for xe with the Peshitta and Lucian. 

2 It is naturally doubtful whether this tradition would explain the two 
Geshurs (Joshua xiii, 2, 11), or the recurrence of the apparent clan-name 
VOL. XIX. N 
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It is obviously precarious to base theories upon tribal traditions 
alone, and the free application of the genealogical or ethnological key 
without the support of other considerations is unsafe. Unprejudiced 
investigation when conducted comprehensively can draw no distinc- 
tion between so-called patriarchal records and those which are usually 
regarded as historical. Traditions—“That which has been handed 
down ”—manifest themselves in genealogies, sagas, and in the stories 
of heroes, and these classes of evidence require to be studied with 
equal care for the light that they may be expected to throw upon 
each other. The growth of national tradition is marked by many 
stages in which conflicting views are compromised or reconciled, and 
granted that alien clans were absorbed, there would naturally result 
in course of time a mingling of traditions. It is hardly to be expected 
that any one scheme would at once leap into popular favour, and 
divergent forms could still appear even after a compromise had been 
effected. 

The theory that there were two main bodies of tradition, one of 
which pointed to a movement from the south upwards to the north 
and north-east, whilst the other referred it from the east westwards, is 
undoubtedly open to criticism on account of the scattered evidence 
upon which the former is based, but it may be maintained that it 
covers a number of details which fit only loosely into the latter. 
That S' has been rigorously treated can be explained naturally by 
the desire to give the prominence to E*. That historical difficulties 


Maacah in the south and east (Gen, xxii, 24, 1 Chron, vii. 16), Other 
points of uncertain value which may be noticed are (a) the isolated 
passage Num. xxi. 16-18a, which brings the people as far as Beer 
(? Beersheba, cp. Gen. xxviii. 10 and Ency. Bib., col. 2651, n. 4); thence- 
forth the narratives deal entirely with the journey east of the Dead 
Sea: was Beersheba the scene of a parting of the clans? (b) The 
possibility that Jacob’s visit to his relatives was to a nearer place than 
Harran has been frequently upheld (e.g. by C. T. Beke, Origines Biblicae, 
1834, i. 131); for the view that the names Zilpah and Zelophehad were 
identical, see C. Niebuhr, Gesch., I, 253, and for Cheyne’s suggestion that 
these, as also Milcah the wife of Nahor, should be corrected to Salecah 
(Salhad), see Ency. Bib., sub voc. These views would tend to bring the 
story of Jacob’s visit into closer touch with the narratives in Numbers, 
It may be added that the evidence above in the text does not favour the 
view that the conquest of Gilead was made by tribes from the west of 
the Jordan, 

1 For the sake of convenience use may be made of the symbols E (i. e, 
east, the prevailing tradition) and S (i.e. south, the tradition of the 
movement from the south northwards into Judah). 

2 Cp. J. Q. R., XVIII, 759 and note 1 with references, 
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may be found cannot be gainsaid, but in view of the difficulty of 
interpreting the tribal traditions of Israel which has been felt by all 
who have approached the study, a new theory may be attempted. 
E itself, when it implies the existence of Judah and Benjamin as 
distinct entities, the survival of Simeon and Reuben, and the secular 
position of Levi, presupposes conditions which are so complicated 
that there is considerable conflict of opinion regarding the inter- 
pretation of its main outlines: owing to the character of the evidence 
it will perhaps never be possible to remove all the difficulties which 
confront one. 

The view of Wellhausen and others that the original tribes were 
seven, six of which were sons of Leah, and one (Joseph) the son of 
Rachel, confirms the early pre-eminence of S, but of Joseph the 
original Kadesh stories appear to contain no trace. Nor is the 
connexion of these narratives with Egypt at all conclusively estab- 
lished until that stage is reached where Sinai-Horeb comes to the fore. 
Naturally, the historicity of the exodus from Egypt is not endangered 
thereby, one has only to observe the brief treatment of other similar 
journeys (e.g. Abraham, Jacob, Ezra)!. Again, the fluctuation of 
tradition of the course taken between Kadesh and the arrival at the 
Jordan can scarcely be ignored (see J.Q.R., XVIII, 757), and although 
the view which P holds appears to rest upon an old foundation, on 
historical grounds the tradition of a journey from the gulf of ‘Akabah 
northwards can with difficulty be applied to any of the Israelite tribes. 
But it must be admitted that such a movement, along the trade-route 
which led up to Moab, is in itself perfectly natural. A more consecu- 
tive tradition appears in the account of the conquest under Joshua, 
although again there are earlier and later views, and considerable 
obscurity is attached to the question of the occupation of central 
Palestine (see above, J.Q. R., XVIII, 539). 


1 In the growth of tradition, the story of the individual Joseph seems 
important, but the traditions of the Josephite tribes are scanty (see J.Q.R., 
XVIII, p. 539,n.2). Apart from the controversial question of the extension 
of the term Misraim and the twofold Goshen, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that traces of Egyptian influence continued to prevail in South 
Palestine even in the days of the monarchy. Spiegelberg’s explanation 
of the name Phicol (Abimelech’s captain, Gen. xxi. 22, xxvi. 26) as ‘man 
of Kharu” (Syria and Palestine) is particularly interesting in view of 
the parallel name Phinehas (Orientalist. Lit. Zeitung, Feb. 1906), and the 
suggestion that Hur-wasi, on the cuneiform tablet of 3. c. 651 found at 
Gezer, was an Egyptian (PEF. Quart. Stat., 1904, pp. 239, 243) would (if 
sound) be evidence of the persistence of conditions which could affect the 
traditions of the south. 
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It is safer to recognize the presence of conflicting traditions than 
to attempt to reconcile them, and if the reality of S can be main- 
tained, it is certainly difficult to find the factor which led to the 
victory of E. That there was considerable fusion and compromise 
is to be expected’, and this can probably be discovered in the 
traditions of Saul and David. Saul is naturally associated with 
central Palestine, he enters into a covenant with Gibeon, and both 
Gibeon and Beeroth have cause to avenge themselves upon his 
descendants. The hostility of a people to the south is reflected 
also in the stories of Joshua’s wars. But the evidence suggests that 
this population (roughly comprised in the later terms Judah and 
Benjamin) was closely related to the south of Palestine 7, and was 
intimately connected with those clans whose traditions appear in 8. 
If the conjecture could be made that the extension southwards (of 
Joseph tribes) was after that which had already begun to extend 
northwards, it would result that the former was superimposed upon 
the latter, which is precisely the fate of S when it was taken over 
into E*%. Before the union of central Palestine and the south, 
traditions from the standpoint of the one would regard the other 
as hostile. But when a union was effected, compromises were made. 
These would everywhere take various forms, since in the merging and 
development of traditions many minor factors must have influenced 
their course. In the final scheme, as set forth in Judges i, all the 
tribes—including Judah and Simeon—are sons of Israel and have one 
common starting-point for their expeditions to occupy the promised 
land, and it is possible that a recollection of the hostility which 
subsisted between central Palestine and the south is expressed by 
the view, also conveyed in the same chapter, that the unfriendly 
neighbour of each consisted of an intervening strip of land which was 
held by the earlier non-Israelite inhabitants *. 


1 See on Joshua, J.Q R., XVIII, 759 above. 

2 See above, J.Q.R., XVIII, 540. 

$ With this compare the view of Guthe that Israel proper reached 
Palestine from the east later than Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah 
(Ency. Bib., col, 2225), or of H. W. Hogg, that Benjamin occupied districts 
which had been associated with Simeon, Reuben, Dan (col. 535), Dan 
being ‘‘not impossibly ” older than Joseph, or an ‘‘ unsuccessful precursor 
of Benjamin.” (It will be noticed that the birth of Benjamin follows 
after the dispersion of Simeon and Levi in Gen. xxxiv.) Such views 
based upon the tribal traditions alone do not appear to take sufficient 
account of the possibility that historical events of later date (J and E are 
placed in the gth-8th century at the earliest) may have helped their 
growth, 

* See more fully above, J. Q. R., XVIII, 356 sq. 
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These conditions are evidently ignored : (a) when Saul’s sovereignty 
extends over Judah (1 Sam. xv, xxiii. 6 sqq., xxvii. 10,121); (b) when 
David has his home in Bethlehem and has friendly relations with 
Israel and the court of Saul, and (c) when the latter is in Benjamin. 
It will be noticed that 1 Sam. xv. 2 points to Exod. xvii. 16 and Deut. 
XXv. 17-19, and represents a relatively late stage in the traditions of 
the Exodus *, and even 1 Sam. xxx. 26 (Amalek the enemy of Yahweh), 
although one of the oldest sources of David's life, refers to former 
Amalekite hostility in a way that seems to ignore the successful 
movement northwards (Num. xxi. 1-3) *. Two distinct standpoints 
are found, also, when, on the one hand, the annalist records that 
Saul’s kingdom was set up at Mahanaim (2 Sam. ii. 8-10), and, on the 
other, when Mahanaim becomes the place where David found a refuge ; 
and equally important differences show themselves in the contiguous, 
though now contradictory chronological notices in 2 Sam. ii. 10 and 
11‘. Under these circumstances the traditions of the relations of 
David to Saul's house appeared to require more critical handling °. 

Among the narratives which go to build up the story of Saul’s 
rise we find a similarity of topics in Judges xiii sqq. when compared 
with 1 Sam.isqq. In Judges we meet with the Danite Samson the 
Nazirite, the Danite migration (cp. names in xviii. 2, 12 with xiii. 25), 
the Bethlehem Levite the grandson of Moses, the unnamed sanctuary 
of Ephraim, the Ephraimite Levite allied by marriage with Bethlehem. 
The relation of these to S has already been noticed. On turning 
to 1 Sam. we find the Nazirite Samuel son of Elkanah ben Jeroham 
the Zuphite, the ark at Shiloh the Ephraimite sanctuary, Eli and the 
priests of Mosaite (or Aaronite) origin, further, the places Beth- 
shemesh and Kirjath-jearim (cp. Judges xviii. 12), and the significant 
personal names Phinehas, Abiathar, Joshua, Abinadab (cp. Nadab, 
Exod. xxiv. 1,and above, J. Q. R., XVIII, 754 and note 1), and Eleazar. 
The general tone is illustrated also by the references to the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt in 1 Sam. iv. 8, vi.6. It agrees with the develop- 
ment of tradition, noticeable in Exodus and Numbers, that these 
are partly reminiscent of Kadesh traditions; they also ignore the 
non-Israelite district between Judah and Joseph. The prominence 
of Shiloh associates itself with the history of Israel in the book 
of Joshua, and it is interesting that the narratives regarding the 
old family of priests probably preserve in the name Ichabod a 
tradition of the family of Moses*. Two points of view may be 


1 Above, J.Q R., XVII, 788. 2 Above, J.Q. R., XVIII, 756, n. 1. 
3 Ibid., 758 sq. * Cp. above, J.Q..R., XVII, 792. 5 Above, J.Q. R., 


XVII, 796 sq. 
6 For Ichabod as an intentional alteration of Jochebed, see Ency, Bib., 


col, 2144 (cp. also Wellhausen, Comp. Hex., 1899, p. 371). 
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observed. On the one hand, Joshua of Timnath-heres (“T. of the 
sun”), the hero of E’s conquest of Palestine from the east, finds 
a place at Beth-Shemesh (“house of the sun”) in the neighbourhood 
of Danite and allied clans in much the same way that a place had to 
be found for him in another part of $1. On the other hand, E has 
apparently derived from S the tradition of its Mosaite clans, and 
Shiloh must needs claim relationship with the family of Moses. 
Moreover, Samuel, although indisputably Ephraimite, as the narratives 
stand, is a descendant of Jerahmeel (so LXX for Jeroham in 1 Sam. 
i. 1), and it can hardly be supposed that this name has here lost its 
original ethnical force*. This, if correct, is of no little interest for 
the traditions of his relations with David, and suggests a semi-historical 
foundation for the later theory that he was a Levite *. 

In the course of the growth of hierarchical institutions, Moses 
is replaced by Aaron, and the changes that influenced the narratives 
of the Exodus find their counterpart in the disgrace and disappear- 
ance of both Dan and Shiloh. The Mosaites of Dan pass out of 


1 Viz, Exod. xvii. 8 sqq. which ignores the defeat in Num. xiv. 43-45 
(leading to the circuitous journey into Palestine), but develops the vic- 
tory in Num. xxi. 1-3 (see J. Q. R., XVIII, 759, n. 2). Contrast with this 
compromise the retention of the independent standpoint (p. 174, n. 1). 

2 The alternative view that the genealogy is conflate, and that Eli 
was of southern origin would strengthen the above views, and Jastrow’s 
suggestion that Shémd’él is only a modification of Shébé’6l, and therefore 
of Shobal (cp. p. 170 above) should be noticed ; see Ency. Bib., col. 4496. 

8 The southern origin of Samuel has been suspected previously on other 
grounds (J. Q. R., XVIII, 534). In regard to the chronicler’s theory in 
1 Chron. vi, it is clear that (a) the connexion of the Levites as a whole 
with the south can be independently maintained ; and that (b) there was 
obviously a period when the Levites were not known under that specific 
name, Accordingly, there may have been a tendency to “‘ Levitize” promi- 
nent men of southern origin, e.g. Obed-edom, Heman, or Ethan. Joshua, 
it will be noticed, is left untouched—not unnaturally, since he did not 
belong to the southern cycle of tradition. It may be added that the 
Jerahmeelite names Nathan and Zabad may be identified with David’s 
prophet and the officer otherwise known as Zabud (so, as regards the 
latter, Bishop Hervey). It is possible, therefore, that Nathan and Samuel 
belonged to the same clan in old tradition. The name of Gad, another 
of David’s seers, suggests an association with the ‘‘son” of Leah’s maid 
Zilpah (for the conjecture that this name should be connected with 
Zelophehad, see above, p. 177, n. 2 end), but it seems too much to suppose 
that the relationship with east Jordan clans (p. 175 sqq. above) should be 
introduced in this manner, and we may treat it as a coincidence— 
although a curious one, 
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existence, and those of Shiloh are threatened with the supremacy 
of a new line of priests: the Zadokites. In the story of Eli, 1 Sam. 
li. 27-36 betrays an acquaintance with subsequent events and directly 
alludes to the steps which other writers attribute to Josiah. Changes 
of ritual, already duly reflected in the traditions around Kadesh 
and Sinai, find their representation in the early history of the 
monarchy, and when the figure of Zadok is introduced into the 
history of David by the side of Abiathar whom he ultimately 
supersedes, we may probably recognize the desire to co-ordinate the 
building of the temple by Solomon with the institution of the 
Zadokite priests at Jerusalem’. Similarly the institution of the calf- 
worship is associated with Jeroboam. 

In conclusion, the studies which have been undertaken in the 
present series of notes have led to the theory that two main views 
prevailed in ancient Israel regarding its origin. The belief that it 
had entered from beyond the Jordan and spread over the land of 
Palestine, whether in the course of a gradual movement (Judges i), 
or as the result of great conquests (book of Joshua), has superseded, 
it is argued, an earlier one wherein it was held that the movement 
came from the south. Doubtless the (suggested) earlier view of 
Israel's origin was unjustifiably claimed by clans or tribes to the 
same extent that the subsequent popular one expresses conditions 
which, as critics agree, are not altogether reliable. Neither of the 
two schemes is free from serious historical difficulties; a fact which is 
generally admitted as regards the latter, and must be confessed in 
respect to the former. How fundamentally the earlier southern 
tradition or rather body of traditions affects the narratives relating 
to the history of the eleventh century B.c. is obvious’. But the 


1 When a prophet of Shiloh appears in the time of Jeroboam (1 Kings 
xi, 29 sqq.) it is not likely that the writer forgot the disasters which are 
implied after 1 Sam. vii. 2, since the fall of Shiloh was a recent event in 
Jeremiah’s day. The true sequence is observed when the priests are 
subsequently found at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. sq.—if Nob lay north of Jerusalem, 
cp. Anathoth, 1 Kings ii. 26, also the home of Jeremiah), and the case 
finds an analogy in the relative position of Exod. xvi sqq, (presupposing 
a law-giving) after ibid. xv. 25; see above J. Q. R., XVIII, 747. 

2 This is not in itself a fatal objection, for it is precisely the details 
which are at variance with the prevailing traditions (upon which our 
conceptions of Hebrew history are largely based) that require close 
attention. Even in so vital a matter as the origin of Yahweh-worship 
it cannot be overlooked that one representation carried it back to the 
earliest times (Gen. iv, 26), and the evidence, however isolated, must 
have had some meaning in the age when it was first written down. . If 
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theory does not spring from @ priori assumptions based upon the 
remarkable amount of material at this period as contrasted with later 
history (above, J. Q. R., XVIII, 133 sq., 542). If some reliance has been 
placed upon narratives whose lateness (it may be objected) renders 
their contents suspicious, it is necessary to point to the persistence 
of tradition and to the agreement in the situations which made it 
impossible to reject or accept arbitrarily individual details merely 
on account of the source in which they were contained or the date 
to which each is ascribed by modern criticism. Literary analysis is 
the indispensable prelude to historical criticism, but the dates that 
result must be checked by the criticism of the historical records (see 
above, J. Q. R., XVIII, 528)}. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 


this cycle of southern traditions can be substantiated, it is evident from 
a number of points that it underwent a lengthy historical development, 
But the chronological limits can scarcely be examined without taking 
into account the entire history of Judah, and it is very evident that the 
genealogical relations between the southern clans and Edom (the pre- 
sumed dates of the Edomite genealogical notices are particularly important) 
show that the history of Edom is a valuable factor in the inquiry. 

1A propos of this it may seem remarkable that the Calebite 
genealogies in 1 Chron. ii cover something like half a millenium. It is 
agreed that the earlier portions of the Calebite genealogy reflect con- 
ditions which are found in the narratives of David’s life; it is agreed, 
also, that the later portions represent the situation in the exile when 
the clan held seats further to the north. Accordingly, it appears that it 
did not move up when David captured Jerusalem and cleared the inter- 
vening district of its hostile inhabitants; it was not affected by the 
migrations of allied clans (Danites, Kenites), and notwithstanding the 
serious disasters which shook the kingdom of Judah, it succeeded in 
maintaining itself for many centuries merely moving a trifling distance 
northwards in this lengthy period! It is only when one considers what 
this means that the current view of 1 Chron. ii is ‘not an easy one” 
(J.Q. R., XVIII, 354, n.1). The precise relation of these clans to Judah is 
perplexing because they do not appear to have coalesced with Judah until 
a very late date (cp. Meyer, Isracliten u. ihre Nachbarstimme, pp. 407-9). But 
what was Judah without their numbers? Here, as also in the Edomite 
evidence, and in the traditions of the tribes, the chronological relation of 
the sources and the relation of the conditions they represent to the his- 
torical scheme make the problems the more intricate, 


(To be concluded.) 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


DAS JUDISCHE IN COHEN’S ETHIK'. 


Es mag vermessen erscheinen, tiber ein Werk wie Cohen's Ethik 
nur vom Standpunkt des Judentums zu schreiben, als ob ein solches 
gewaltiges und durchaus selbstindiges Gedankengebiiude nicht von 
allgemeineren Gesichtspunkten aus gewiirdigt werden miisste. Aber 
um es gleich zu sagen, es soll hier durchaus nicht das ganze System 
unter den Schraubstock gespannt und eine gewaltsame Harmonisierung 
mit dem Judentum versucht werden, noch soll die neuerdings beliebt 
gewordene Methode, nach der man in jedem jiidischen Kistler, 
Dichter und Schriftsteller um jeden Preis die jiidische Eigenart 
aufdecken will, darauf Anwendung finden, sondern einzig und allein 
die Teile und die Stellen, die sich darin auf das Judentum beziehen 
oder fiir das Judentum aus irgend einem Grunde Interesse haben, 
sollen hier in Form eines anspruchslosen Referats angefiihrt und 
kurz gewiirdigt werden. 

Das Werk ist gerade 700 Jahre nach Maimonides’ Tode erschie- 
nen, und dem zeitlichen Abstande entsprechen die umwialzenden 
Fortschritte, die sich im menschlichen Denken und Erkennen seitdem 
vollzogen haben. Trotzdem auch die Tendenz eine grundverschiedene 
ist, und Maimonides zunichst nur fiir Juden und in ausgesprochen apo- 
logetischem Sinne schreibt, wiahrend Cohen ohne Voraussetzung oder 
vorgefasste Meinung sein ethisches System aufbaut, lisst sich doch in 
gewissem Sinne eine Parallele zwischen dem “ Fiihrer der Irrenden” 
und der “Ethik des reinen Willens” ziehen, In beiden Werken 
erweist ein Denker, der auf der Héhe der Wissenschaft und Bildung 
seiner Zeit steht, der alle Kulturwerte kennt und anerkennt, die 
religidse Erkenntnis des Judentums und speziell des prophetischen 
Judentums in ihrer Berechtigung und weltgeschichtlichen Bedeu- 
tung. 

Es gehért zu den betriibendsten Erscheinungen in der Geistes- 
geschichte, dass fast alle deutschen Philosophen gleich ihrem Meister 


1 System der Philosophie. Zweiter Teil: ‘‘ Ethik des reinen Willens,” von 
Hermann Cohen, Professor an der Universitat Marburg. Berlin (Bruno, 
Cassirer) 1904, 641 S. 
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Kant jeder geschichtlichen Kenntnis des Judentums entbehrten und 
es darum groblich verkannten oder giinzlich ignorierten. Es ist das 
um so auffallender, als gerade in Deutschland durch den Theologen 
Ewald und seine Schule das Verstindnis fiir die prophetische Religion 
zuerst geweckt wurde. So ist es charakteristisch, dass noch Paulsen 
in seinem “System der Ethik” nicht mit einem Worte des Beitrags 
gedenkt, den das Judentum zur sittlichen Erkenntnis der Mensch- 
heit geleistet hat, als ob es vor der “christlichen Ethik” nur bei 
griechischen Philosophen sittliche Gedanken und Begriffe gegeben 
hitte. Und weit iiber den Kreis der Philosophen hinaus ist es heute 
Mode geworden, den Anteil des Judentums an der Kultur und Er- 
ziehung des Menschengeschlechts totzuschweigen. 

So ist es doppelt erfreulich, wenn Cohen das geschichtliche Ver- 
dienst des Judentums wie sein Recht in der Gegenwart aufs nach- 
driicklichste betont und ins Licht stellt. Am bedeutsamsten sind in 
diesen Beziehungen seine von eben so tiefer Kenntnis wie warmer 
Begeisterung getragenen Ausfiihrungen tiber den Monotheismus und 
die Religion der Propheten’, die darum hier im Wortlaut mitgeteilt 
seien ; 

(S. 52.) “In neuerer Zeit ist der typische historische Charakter 
aufgedeckt worden, den die israelitischen Propheten im Leben der 
Menschheit einnehmen. ‘Er hat dir gesagt, o Mensch, was gut ist.’ 
Dieser Ausspruch bildet die Devise des Prophetismus. Gott ist es, 
der verkiindet. Das ist die Schranke. Nicht der menschliche Geist, 
nicht die wissenschaftliche Vernunft ist die Quelle und das souveriine 
Mittel. Diese Schranke bezeichnet der mythologische Begriff der 
Offenbarung. 

“Aber die Offenbarung bleibt nicht bei diesem mythologischen 
Ausgang stehen. Die Schranke zerbricht sich selbst; die auswirtige 
Quelle fliesst unversehens in eine eigene tiber: in die der mensch- 
lichen Vernunft, sofern der Begriff der Vernunft den Menschen mit 
Gott vereinbart und séhnt. Gott verkiindet dem Menschen. Und was 
verkiindet er dem Menschen? — Was gut ist. So macht der Pro- 
phetismus das Gute zum Inhalt der Religion. Nichts Anderes soll 
fernerhin der Vorwurf und das Interesse der Religion sein als das 
Sittliche. Nichts anderes also als der Mensch; vielmehr die Menschen, 
wie sie der Eine Gott in die Eine Menschheit vereinigt. Der Name 
Gott soll fernerhin schlechterdings nichts Anderes zu bedeuten haben 
als die Birgschaft fiir diesen Gedanken, fir diese Uberzeugung von 
der Einen Menschheit. 

“ Fiir das Wesen und die Natur Gottes interessirt sich der Mythos, der 
daher auch der Mehrheit der Gétter bedarf. Wenn anders es aber 


1S. 52-53; 83; 203 ff.; 282 ff.; 380-1; 382-5; 528-9; 565. 
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nach den Propheten nur Einen Gott gibt, so gibt es fiir seine Natur 
und sein Wesen kein inneres, eigenes, sondern nur ein auswartiges 
Verhiltnis, nadmlich zu den Menschen. Daher muss er transscendent 
sein; er bildet die Grundlage zu dem Verhiltnis, als dessen anderes 
Glied der Mensch gefordert wird; damit die Verhiltnisse unter den 
Menschen, welche die Sittlichkeit ausmachen, vollziehbar werden. 
Nicht der Mensch also fordert fiir seine subjective Stiitzung Gott, 
sondern zur objectiven Begriindung der Sittlichkeit wird Gott gefor- 
dert. Daher ist er die transscendente Voraussetzung. Sein Begriff und 
sein Dasein bedeutet nichts Anderes, als dass es kein Wahn sei, die 
Einheit der Menschen zu glauben, zu denken, zu erkennen. Gott 
hat es verkiindet. Gott verbiirgt es; sonst hat er Nichts zu bedeuten, 
Nichts zu besagen. Seine Eigenschaften, in die man sein Wesen 
entfaltet, sind nicht sowohl die Eigenschaften seiner Natur, als viel- 
mehr die Richtungen, in welche jenes Verhiltnis zu den Menschen 
und an den Menschen ausstrahlt.” 

(S. 83.) “Gott ist wahr, und Gott ist die Wahrheit, das sind die 
tiefen Ausdriicke, mit denen die Propheten den einzigen Gott er- 
denken. Vielleicht darf man sagen, dass charakteristischer noch als 
die Einzigkeit die Wahrheit fiir den Gott der Religion gegeniiber 
den Géttern der Mythologie ist. Denn der wahre Gott ist der Gott 
der Sittlichkeit: die er fordert, und deren Forderung schlechterdings 
sein Wesen ausmacht.” 

(S. 203.) ‘‘ Die Einheit Gottes bedeutet von Anfang an nichts Anderes 
als die Einheit der Menschheit..... Fiir die Propheten erschien der 
Andere als ein Fremder, der die Einheit, die der Eine Gott am 
Menschen darstellen sollte, zu verletzen schien. Daher musste dieser 
Schein der Fremdheit zerstreut und vernichtet werden. Der Fremdling 
erscheint zunichst als solcher Fremde; er scheint verschieden zu 
sein vom eigenen Volke und vom eigenen Glauben. Daher muss vor 
allem dieser Schein beseitigt, dieses Vorurteil zerstért werden. Der 
Fremdling sei Euch wie der Eingeborene. Und wie man bei dem Einge- 
borenen Mitleid hat mit dem Armen, mit der Waise und der Witwe, so 
wird demzufolge es zu einer stilistischen Figur bei den Propheten: 
der Fremdling, die Waise und die Witwe. Sie gehdren zusammen; sie 
stehen iiberall zusammen. Und wie das Recht und das Gesetz die 
Grundlagen der Gesittung bilden, und von den Propheten in besonderer 
Energie und Consequenz als solche eingerichtet werden, so wird der 
Fremdling auch mit Recht und Gesetz in Verbindung gesetzt: ‘ Kin 
Gesetz sei Euch, dem Fremdling und dem Eingeborenen im Lande. 
So wird der Fremdling zum vermittelnden Begriffe im Begriffe des 
Menschen. 

“Und diese Vermittlung wird genauer und packender zugleich durch 
den Begriff des fremden Volkes. Das hat ja hauptsichlich alle Wahr- 
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haftigkeit der sittlichen Einsicht, nicht nur alle Gediegenheit und 
innere Folgerichtigkeit aller geschichtlichen Kultur gehemmt, dass 
man nicht aufgehdrt hat, an dem Begriff einer fremden Nation 
keinen Anstoss zu nehmen; dass man Kosmopolitismus und Vater- 
landslosigkeit fiir einen und (lenselben Begriff halten zu miissen glaubt. 
Wenn man im Privatleben schon es wenigstens fiir die diirftige 
Wohltitigkeit zugestehen mag, dass das Selbstbewusstsein auch die 
fremde Person, als den Nachsten, einzuschliessen habe, so halt man 
dies doch in der Politik in Bezug auf die fremde Nation fir einen 
Frevel. Die Propheten dagegen glaubten ihr Vaterland nur dadurch 
lieben zu kénnen, dass sie die Menschheit lieben lehrten. Und sie 
wollten lieber ihr Vaterland preisgeben, als dass sie ein Jota an der 
Einen Menschheit verléren. Neben dem Fremdling ist durch den 
messianischen Gegensatz gegen die fremden Vélker die Einseitigkeit 
und Selbstindigkeit des Individuums durch die Religion aufgehoben 
worden, Und es war die Menschheit in ihrer dereinstigen Einheit, 
welche auch fir das Individuum die Einheit des Menschen zur 
Darstellung brachte.” 

(S. 282.) “Das ist ja eben das intime Verdienst, welches dem 
Morotheismus fir die innersten Vehikel der Ethik zuerkannt werden 
muss: dass er in dem Verhdltnis des Menschen zu Gott das Verhdltnis 
des Menschen zu sich selbst zu einer lebendigeren Bedeutung brachte, 
als dies dem Polytheismus gelingen konnte durch das Verhiltnis des 
Menschen zu den vielen Géttern. Er konnte dabei selbst nicht zu 
einer sittlichen Einférmigkeit, oder auch nur zu einem sittlichen 
Einvernehmen kommen. Ein sonderbares Beispiel bildet hier fiir die 
Keuschheit, die als eine Siinde gegen die Aphrodite betrachtet wurde. 
Eine Tugend gegen den einen Gott kann zu einer Siinde gegen den 
anderen Gott werden. Uberhaupt aber muss die Zerlegung der 
sittlichen Krifte in die Abstraktionen besonderer Gédtter die Ge- 
nauigkeit und Bestimmtheit der sittlichen Fragen beeintrichtigen, 
da diese nur einmal nicht anders als in tibersichtlicher Verbindung 
und Durchdringung zu durchschauen sind. Diese Ubersicht gewahrt 
allein der Eine, der einzige Gott. Das Verhiltnis des Menschen wird 
in allen seinen sittlichen Noten auf den Einzigen concentriert. 

“ Daher konnte der mythische Gedanke des Polytheismus von der 
Ate der Geschlechter, wie missverstindlich sie auch noch anklingt, 
hier nicht unwidersprochen bleiben. Der Prophet Ezechiel hat nach 
dem Vorgang von Jeremia dieses grosse Argernis fiir den Begriff des 
Menschen, wie nicht minder fiir den Begriff Gottes, aus dem Wege 
geriumt. Es ist nicht die Siinde eines Familiengeschlechts, welche 
sich forterbt ; sondern es ist ‘die Seele, welche siindigt.’ Die Seele, 
die Person, sie ist das Individuum. Und in der Siinde ist das Indi- 
viduum zur Entdeckung gekommen. Und es ist keineswegs die Freiheit 
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der Verdammnis, welche hiermit festgestellt wiirde; sondern zu- 
gleich mit der Siinde des Individuums entdeckt Ezechiel den Begriff 
der Busse, wie das besser bezeichnende hebraische Wort der Umkehr 
nach dem juristischen Kirchenbegriffe des Lisegelds gewéhnlich 
iibersetzt wird. In der Kraft der Busse wird die Freiheit als die 
Fahigkeit zur positiven Sittlichkeit anerkannt.” 

(S. 3801.) “ Das ist der Mangel der mythischen Sittlichkeit ; und von 
diesem Grundmangel hat sich die antike Moral nicht prinzipiell, 
nicht innerlich freigemacht. Selbst die griechische Ethik hat ihren 
Vorzug nur in ihrer wissenschaftlichen Methodik ; ihrem Inhalte aber 
fehlt die Héhe und die Kihnheit, und daher auch die Souveranitat, 
welche allein durch die schwungvolle Richtung auf die Zukunft zu 
gewinnen sind. 

“*In dieser Richtung auf die Zukunft entsteht die Religion im Unter- 
schiede vom Mythos: die Religion der Propheten .... Bei den Propheten 
wird der Ursprung der Religion in ihrer Differenz vom Mythos darum 
so evident und so prignant: dass sie durch den Begriff ihres neuen 
Eiinzigen Gottes in eine schroffe Opposition zu allem Mythos getrieben 
werden. Der neue Gott hat dem Menschen verkiindet, was gut sei. Und 
das ist, Recht und Gerechtigkeit iiben. Die Sittlichkeit allein ist, wie 
Luther sagen wiirde, das Amt dieses Einzigen Gottes der Propheten. 
Und wenn dieser Gott vom Menschen fordert, dass er ihn erkenne und 
liebe, so fordert er nur, dass er die Sittlichkeit erkenne, liebe und tibe. 
Gotterkennen heisst hier nicht, seine Natur und sein Wesen erforschen. 
Gott kennt die Wege des Menschen und die Gedanken seines Herzens; 
aber Gottes Wege und Gottes Gedanken sind nicht des Menschen Wege. 
‘Wolltest Du das Geheimnis der Gottheit finden?’ Der Prophet 
befreit sich von dem Interesse des Mythos in Bezug auf den Menschen 
und auf Gott?. 

“Was die Gétter zu bedeuten hatten, das bedeutet nicht sein Gott. 
Die Gétter waren, wie die Welt und wie das Schicksal, die Gegenstinde 
tiefster Geheimnisse, um deren Liésung der mythische Geist sich 
bemiiht. Gott dagegen soll ein Ausdruck fiir die Lésung jenes mythi- 
schen Weltritsels sein ; er darf nicht selbst wieder ein Mysterium und 
ein Problem des Wissens werden. Problem des Wissens, das einzige 
des einzigen — denn solche Beschrinkung vollzieht sogleich das 
prophetische Denken — ist die Sittlichkeit ; was ist sie? Die Antwort 
auf diese Frage gibt Gott. Er hat nichts anderes zu bedeuten, als 


1 Nach einer treffenden Ausfiihrung tiber den Mythos von den Inseln 
der Seligen und dem goldenen Zeitalter, der die Sittlichkeit riickwirts 
in die Vergangenheit verlegt und sich nicht zur Zukunft aufschwingt. 

* Eine interessante Parallele zu diesen Ausfiihrungen Cohen’s bietet die 
Erklirung von Jeremia ix. 23 bei Maimonides (Mose Nebuchim, III, 54). 
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diese Antwort zu erteilen, Und er hat daher den Menschen in keiner 
andern Hinsicht zu interessieren als in dieser einzigen: zu lehren, 
was Sittlichkeit ist. Nicht was Gott sei, soll Gott mich lehren; sondern 
was der Mensch sei,” 

(S. 382.) “... Der Begriff des Menschen liegt fiir die Propheten 
nicht in dem Verhiltnisse des Menschen zur Welt, so dass sie fiir 
dieses Verhiltnis den Begriff Gottes erdacht hiatten; sondern er 
beschrinkt sich mit einer Einseitigkeit, wie sie den grossen Stand- 
punkten des Geistes der Menschheit eigen ist, auf das Verhiltnis 
des Menschen zu seiner Sittlichkeit. 

“Was ist seine Gerechtigkeit, und was ist seine Liebe ? Der Prophet 
lenkt das Interesse ab von der Natur, und hin auf die Geschichte. Er 
ist selbst Politiker, Patriot und Martyrer. In dem politischen Denken 
reift seine Politik und seine Religion. Er ist nicht regierender Staats- 
mann, noch orakelerteilender Priester; sondern er ist der Anwalt 
der Armen, die von der Herrschaft am Staate ausgeschlossen sind. 
Er ist der freie Redner, der mit der Geissel seines Enthusiasmus 
auftritt gegen die Kinige, die Fiirsten, die Reichen und die Priester. 
Aber er begniigt sich nicht damit, Liebe zu predigen gegen die Armen; 
gegen die Witwe und die Waise; sondern in seinem Horizonte erhebt 
sich der Fremdling. Und der Fremdling bleibt nicht der Gastfreund, 
fiir den auch Zeus ein besonderes Ressort hatte; sondern er wird zum 
Vertreter des Menschen unter den Volkern. 

“ Es ist wohl immer eine Ubereinstimmung zu erkennen zwischen der 
inneren Logik eines Gedankens, den ein Volk und sein Nationalgeist 
in die Welt bringt, und seiner politischen Geschichte. Eine solche 
Harmonie besteht auch in der monotheistischen Sittlichkeit der Pro- 
pheten und den Wandelungen und Leiden, die ihrem Volke beschieden 
waren. Im Exil lernten sie fremde Vélker kennen und schitzen. So 
wurde der abstrakte Gedanke des einzigen Gottes immer eindring- 
licher u. wirmer ihnen zu dem natiirlichen und lebendigen Gedanken 
des Einzigen Gottes nicht nur unter den Géttern, sondern als des 
Vaters aller Menschen; als des Urbildes, dessen Ebenbild der Mensch 
ist. Nichts schien ihnen daher als ein hirterer Widerspruch gegen 
die Einheit Gottes, als die Vielheit der Volker, sofern sie sich in einem 
feindlichen Gegensatze der Volker zu einander ausprigt. 

“Wenn der Mythos den Ubermut des Titanen in dem Feuerraube 
erblickt, durch den der Menschengeist die Erkenntnis an sich reisst, 
so ist fiir ein solches urweltliches Problem der Sinn des Propheten 
verschlossen. Aber die vielen Vélker und vielen Sprachen, sie kinnen 
nur eine Folge des Ubermuts der Vélker sein. In Babylon tiirmen 
sie den Pelion auf den Ossa. Ohne die Siinde wiirde sich der Mensch 
in Einkeitlichkeit darstellen; nicht in der Fremdheit der Vélker, 
nicht im Kriege, Der Krieg wird ihnen zum Symbol jener falschen 
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Menschheit, die sich in die vielen feindlichen Vélker spaltet. Der 
Eine Gott fordert die Eine Menschheit. Der Krieg muss aufhéren; 
dieser Kampf ums Dasein der Volker. Friede muss auf Erden werden. 
Der Friede ist die Sittlichkeit. Gott ist einzig, und sein Name soll 
einzig sein. Alle Vélker sollen in ihm und durch ihn zur Einen 
Menschheit sich vereinigen. 

“Die Propheten sind aber nicht nur die Prediger solcher Sittlichkeit ; 
und sie sind auch nicht nur Dichter, in welchen sich etwa der Mythos 
fortspinnt. Sie sind die Schépfer einer neuen Art des Denkens, die 
wir eben in einem strengen Sinn als Religion bezeichnen. Daher 
begniigen sie sich nicht damit, zu sagen: so solles sein. Sie sagen 
zugleich: so wird es sein. Hier wird es nur schwer, die neue Art des 
Denkens von der Dichtung zu unterscheiden; denn yerwandt muss 
sie ja unausweichlich derselben werden. Die Propheten beschreiben 
diesen Zustand des Friedens in der Einen Menschheit. Da kénnen 
sie der Weise des Dichters nicht entraten. Und so miissen wir in 
diesem Zukunftsbilde der Propheten das poetische Beiwerk von dem 
sittlichen Grundmotiv bedichtig unterscheiden’. 

“Aber das Grundmotiv selbst enthalt den genauen Unterschied. Der 
Mythos hat kein Zukunftsbild; er verlegt den Frieden der Menschen 
und der Natur in die Vergangenheit, in das goldene Weltalter. Der 
Prophet dagegen projiciert seine Sittlichkeit auf die Zukunft. Der 
Begriff der Zukunft unterscheidet die Religion vom Mythos. Diese 
Zukunft bezeichnen die Propheten, indem sie die Befreiung der Men- 
schen vom Kriege der Vélker an die politische Sehnsucht auf die 
Freiheit des eigenen Volkes ankniipfen, mit demjenigen Ausdruck, 
unter welchem die eigene Sprache und die eigene Politik den héchsten 
Vertreter des Staates dachte: als Messias. 

‘Es ist ein hohes Verdienst, welches die Bibelkritik der protestan- 
tischen Theologie sich erworben hat, dass sie von dem Vorurteil des 
Particularismus des prophetischen Gottes die gebildete Welt zu 
befreien begonnen hat. Der Universalismus des Gottes der Propheten 
ist nunmehr erkannt. Aber wenn dieser Gewinn iiber die Theologie 
und Religion hinaus fiir die Ethik fruchtbar werden soll, so muss die 
Erkenntnis hinzukommen, dass es der Begriff der Zukunft ist, welcher 
den Einzigen Gott den Schranken eines Nationalgottes entrissen, und 
zu dem KEinzigen Gotte der Vélker, der Einen Menschheit ge- 
macht hat. 

‘* Diese Bedeutung der Zukunft ist der Hebel der neuen Sittlichkeit. 
Zwar ist der Tag des Herrn, an dem der Messias erscheint, zunichst 
auch ein Tag des Gerichts. Aber dieses Weltgericht ist nicht mehr 


1 Auch zu diesen Ausfiihrungen findet sich eine Parallele bei Mai- 
monides, s, die Stellen bei Bacher, Die Bibelexegese M,’s 14, Anm. 3. 
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der Weltenbrand; der Weltenuntergang, er ist tiberhaupt nicht mehr 
ein Ende aller Dinge. Das hebriische Wort fiir Ende bedeutet seiner 
Wurzel nach vielmehr die Folge; und es wird geradezu gleichbe- 
deutend mit der Hoffnung und der Zuversicht. Das Ende der Tage ist 
das Einst, zu dem alle Politik hinzustreben hat, auf das alle Wirk- 
lichkeit orientiert werden muss. Nicht die Gegenwart; auch nicht 
die ruhmreiche, die mit heiligen Sagen verwobene nationale Ver- 
gangenheit soll die Richtschnur bilden; ‘es soll ihrer nicht ferner 
gedacht werden ;’ die Zukunft allein soll den Leitstern der Politik, 
und somit der Religion bilden. Nicht das Ende der Welt und der 
Menschheit soll der Friede bedeuten, den ‘die Tage des Messias’ 
bringen; sondern vielmehr den Anfang einer neuen Zeit, einer neuen 
Welt, einer neuen Menschheit ; einer neuen Menschheit auf Erden. 

‘‘ Der ethische Wert des Messianismus besteht in dieser seiner poli- 
tischen, man michte sagen, geschichtsphilosophischen Bedeutung. 
Die Geschichte der Vélker, als die Geschichte der Menschheit, das ist 
das Problem des prophetischen Messianismus. Hier auf Erden soll 
Friede werden unter den Menschen, unter den Vilkern. Die Schwerter 
sollen umgeschmiedet werden in Winzermesser. Dieser unverséhn- 
liche Gegensatz zu dem, was die Historie Weltpolitik nennt, liegt im 
prophetischen Messianismus. Und darum liegt in ihm eine sittliche 
Urkraft: die gewaltigste Idee, welche die Ethik aus einem der philo- 
sophischen Methodik fremden Gebiete zu entlehnen und aufzunehmen 
hat; das lehrreichste Beispiel fiir den unldslichen historischen Zu- 
sammenhang zwischen Ethik und Religion.” 

(S. 528'.) ‘Hier. bilden die Propheten das ewige Vorbild; ihr 
Patriotismus war der edelste der erhabenste; aber die Menschheit 
ging ihnen itiber ihr Volk. Und so traten sie auf wieder die Kénige 
und die Fiirsten, die Priester und die Adligen; sie gingen in Kerker 
und Exil; alle tragischen Leiden nahmen sie auf sich, die bitterer 
sind als der Tod. Sie wurden Martyrer nicht eigentlich, was man 
so nennt, fiir eine Glaubenslehre ; sondern das ist das rein Mensch- 
liche an ihnen, dass sie fiir ihre Politik sich opfern; dass diese ihre 
Politik nichts Anderes ist, als was wir heutzutage Sozialismus nennen. 
Recht zu schaffen den Armen, das ist ihr Glaube. Daher ist ihre 
Religion Sittlichkeit. Nicht Liebe fordern sie und Barmherzigkeit, 
sondern Recht und Gerechtigkeit. Fir diese Forderung setzen sie 
ihren Mut, ihre Tapferkeit ein. Sie sind daher die Vorbilder der 
wahren Tapferkeit, sie sind die echten Helden der Politik und 
der Weltgeschichte. Von ihrem Kriegsruhmh weiss man nichts; nicht 
einmal soviel wird dariiber von ihnen berichtet, als man von dem 
athenischen Birger Sokrates erzihlen kann. Und dennoch sind sie 


1 Bei Erérterung des Begriffs der Tapferkeit. 
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die Heroen; und alle diejenigen, welche in der Politik fiir ihr Volk 
und fiir die Menschheit kimpfen und leiden, sind ihre Jiinger und 
gehen in ihren Spuren.” 


Es hiesse die Wirkung der angefiihrten Stellen abschwichen, wenn 
man noch ein Wort zu ihrer Wiirdigung hinzufiigen wollte. Sie 
allein wiirden hinreichen, um dem ganzen Werk auch in der jiidischen 
Wissenschaft, d. h. in der Wissenschaft, die sich die Erkenntnis des 
Judentums zur Aufgabe macht, einen Ehrenplatz zu sichern. Und 
doch erschépft sich in diesen Stellen noch lange nicht das “‘Jiidische”’ 
an diesem Werke. Zwar tritt darin das nachbiblische Judentum 
auffallend zuriick, insofern als der Talmud (nach seiner halachischen 
Seite) nur einmal! und zwar nicht gerade riihmend erwihnt wird, 
wihrend die ethischen Begriffe der Aggada iiberhaupt nicht be- 
sprochen, und von sonstigen jiidischen Autoren nur Philo? und Mai- 
monides* genannt werden. Dafiir entschiidigt uns Cohen einerseits 
durch zahlreiche bisher noch in keiner allgemeinen Ethik gebotene 
Begriffserklirungen aus dem Hebriischen, wobei nur leider nicht 
immer das besprochene Wort im Original angefiihrt wird * und andrer- 
seits durch eine Reihe von einzelnen Gedanken, die vom allgemein 
religidsen Standpunkt aus unser Interesse beanspruchen und hiufig 
eine verwandte Saite in der jiidischen Brust anschlagen oder zur 
Bereicherung und Vertiefung des jiidischen Gedankenschatzes frucht- 
bar gemacht werden kénnen. 

Von treffenden Begriffs- und Worterklirungen seien hier genannt: 
(S. 96) 7¥* steht fiir “‘Trieb” und “ Geschépf,” da der Trieb der Herd 
alles Tuns ist, und in ihm der Quell alles Regens und Begehrens liegt.— 
(S. 113) My3 by 1 Samuel ii. 3 “ein Gott der Gesinnung.” — (S. 205) 
Im hebriischen Ausdruck bedeutet Erkennen zugleich Lieben. Um so 
mehr daher Lieben zugleich Erkennen‘. (S. 207) ) heisst nicht, wie 
man sich zu tibersetzen gewdhnt hat, der ‘‘ Nachste” sondern nur der 
“Andere” (siehe die ganze liingere Ausfiihrung dort selbst °). — (S. 283) 


1S, 113. 

2 §. 106, 200 (Philo formuliert zuerst den einheitlichen Menschen als 
Idee), 318. 

5 §. 429 (durch seine Attributenlehre ein Lehrer und Fihrer des Ra- 
tionalismus ; wagt es, den Begriff des Lebens von dem Begriffe Gottes 
abzutrennen). 

* Vgl. auch S. 457. 

5 Gelegentlich sei hier darauf hingewiesen, dass auch 11, das spiitere 
Aequivalent von yn, fiir das gegenseitige Verhiltnis von zwei verschie- 
denen Vélkern gebraucht wird, so dass also eine ganze Nation als 12m der 
andern erscheint (Sifra, Kedonhim, 92d pn... . nex) we pa wow Yoon 
maT ANN). 
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Ezechiel entdeckt den Begriff der 73WN, der ‘‘Umkehr.” — (S. 317) 
Schon die Seele (M3) enthilt in der Ursprache der Religion diese 
Vereinigung (von Gott und Mensch fiir die Sittlichkeit). ‘“ Wahrlich 
Geist ist im Menschen, und die Seele des Allmiachtigen macht sie 
verniinftig.” So vereinigt Kiob den Menschen mit Gott in der Seele 
und in der Vernunft. — (S. 346) Dem Mosaismus wird nun im Grund- 
begriff entrungen, auch aus dem Zusammenhang mit dem Mythos 
sich ablésend, der nicht allein mit der sokratischen Ethik iiber- 
einkommt, sondern zugleich den Zusammenhang von Ethik und Recht 
begriindet: die Siinde ohne Wissen (Schegaga). Alle Siinde, sofern 
sie durch ein Opfer gesiihnt werden darf, wird als Siinde ohne Vorwissen 
erklirt. Was aber durch das Opfer nicht gesiihnt zu werden vermag, 
das kann nicht als Siinde gelten; das verfallt dem Strafrichter, es ist 
Verbrechen. — (S. 384) MINS “Ende” eigentlich die “ Folge,” dann 
‘‘Hoffnung,” “ Zuversicht.” — (S. 464) 133 “Ehre” nicht “ Herr- 
lichkeit,” sehr interessante Ausfiihrung). — (S. 511) OM “ganz” und 
“ einfaltig.” — (S. 539) In der Sprache der Propheten hingt das Wort 
MON “Treue” mit der Wurzel zusammen, welche Festigkeit bedeutet. 
Und da die Festigkeit der Uberzeugung und Gesinnung ihnen die 
Hauptsache ist, so wird auch ihre Religion, die ihre Sittlichkeit ist, 
durch dasselbe Wort bezeichnet. Dadurch ist die Treue homonym 
geworden mit dem Glauben', — (S. 585) Exodus xxiii. 3 ist 77 
durch “‘beschénigen,” nicht durch “schonen” wiederzugeben. 
Wichtiger als diese uns interessierenden Worterklirungen sind die 
zahlreichen neuen religidsen Gedanken, denen wir im ganzen Werk 
begegnen, und wichtiger als alle einzelnen Gedanken ist die Tatsache, 
dass Cohen der “Idee Gottes” ein besonderes Capitel (8S. 405-441) 
einriumt. Er fasst selbst seine Anschauung in den Satz zusammen: 
Gott bedeutet, dass die Natur Bestand hat, so gewiss die Sittlichkeit ewig ist. 
Besondere Hervorhebung verdient aus dem stellenweise nur schwer- 
verstiindlichen Capitel die Erklirung des Begriffs der Vorsehung und 
die ausfiihrlich begriindete Ablehnung des Pantheismus. Uberhaupt 
zeigt Cohen einen woltuenden Kampfesmut im Streit gegen falsche 
philosophische und religiése Richtungen: ich nenne hier nur seine 
Ausserungen iiber die “ethische Cultur”%, tiber die “ Herrenmoral,” 
deren Verkiinder er nicht einmal einer Namensnennung wiirdigt *, 


1 Die Bedeutung ‘‘Religion” und speziell “‘Glaube” hat m27x noch nicht 
in der Bibel (auch an der viel angerufenen Stelle Hab. 2, 4, bedeutet es 
nur ‘ Ehrlichkeit,” ‘ Redlichkeit”), auch noch nicht im.Talmud, wo 
es nur Gottvertrauen bedeutet, sondern erst bei den Religionsphilosophen 
des Mittelalters; vgl. meine Schrift ‘‘ Bousset’s Religion des Judentums 
im neutestamentischen Zeitalter kritisch untersucht,” S, 112-113. 

3S. 47. 3S. 480-81, 531-2. 
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iiber die “iisthetische Uncultur”?! wie iiber die “absolute asthetische 
Cultur?,” deren Méglichkeit er bestreitet. Bei Besprechung des Ver- 
haltnisses von Religion und Sittlichkeit betont er wiederholt den 
Wert der Religion fiir die Sittlichkeit*, wenngleich die Ethik die 
Selbstandigkeit der Religion nicht anerkennen kénne‘, und erkennt 
sogar den dauernden Wert der systematischen Theologie an °, erhebt 
aber auf der andern Seite wiederholt ernste sittliche Bedenken gegen 
das dogmatische Christentum , speziell auch gegen die Ménchsmoral’, 
und riihmt dagegen das Verdienst der Reformation®. Von allgemein 
menschlichen Interesse sind auch die Ausfiihrungen iiber den innern 
Zusammenhang von geistiger und sittlicher Bildung’, tiber das Ver- 
hiltniss der Schule zu Staat und Kirche”, tiber die Uberspannung der 
Begriffe ‘‘Gesinnung",” und “ Liebe '2,” und vor allem seine Betonung 
des sittlich erzicherischen Wertes der religiésen Urkunden", die umso 
bedeutsamer ist, als unmittelbar vorher'* die Annahme der Verbal- 
inspiration zurtickgewiesen und die schweren Gefahren des Buch- 
stabenglaubens klar gemacht werden. 

Spezifisch jiidisch muten uns z. B. die unter der Flagge Kant’s 
segelnden Gedanken tiber den Selbstzweck des Individuums” an, 
die gleichsam nur eine Ausfiihrung des grossen Worts der Mischna 
sind: ‘‘Jeder Einzelne soll sich sagen: Um meinetwillen ist die 
Welt geschaffen worden.” Auch die schénen Stellen iiber eine 
gleichsame Selbstwiedererzeugung des Verbrechers durch die Strafe ” 
haben eine vollkommene Parallele in der rabbinischen Anschauung 
einer Neuschépfung des Menschen durch die 731WN"*, ja vielleicht 
liegt diese Anschauung schon der Psalmstelle (li. 12) “ein reines 
Herz erschaffe mir, O Gott” zugrunde. Ebenso ist die Definition der 
Ehre '’, die immer bedeuten soll: die Gleichheit der Menschen ehren, 
schon von Ben Zoma gegeben™: “Wer ist geehrt ? Wer die Menschen 
ehrt.” Hillel ®! wiederum ist der Vater des Satzes**: “Kein Mensch 
darf an sich selbst glauben, in keinem Momente seines Lebens.” 
Jiidischen Geist atmet auch die Verherrlichung der Kraft des Mar- 
tyriums und der Familie ** wie die ganze Ausfiihrung tiber die Ehe*. 


? S. 533 ff. ® S. 325, 476. * S. 51, 53, 54, 317. 
4S. 554-56. 5S. 486. 6 §. 29-31, 281-2, 283-4. 
7 S. 279, 522-3. 8 S. 285, 201. * S. 477-9. 


10 §. 478: Die allgemeine Schulpflicht ist der Grundpfeiler des modernen Staates. 
(Siehe die ganze hochbedeutsame Ausfiihrung dortselbst.) 

US, rr2ff, 8.566. 8S. 319-20. 1S, 316-17, 319. 8S. 303-4. 

16 Sanhedrin 4, 5 ; vgl. meine oben genannte Schrift 132-3, wo an Parallel- 
stellen noch nachzutragen : b. Toma 38>; Mechiltha 34°, 42°, 65». Philo 


de decalogo, § 37 (ed. Mangey, 186). 17'S. 357-58, 363. 
18 Pesikta R., 169° und Par. 19S. 470. 20 Abot, 4, 1. 
41 Ibid., 2, 4. 22'S. 475. 33'S. 530-1. 4 §. 556-7. 
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Wir wollen dieses Referat schliessen mit der Anfihrung einer 
Stelle, die uns zeigt, wie Cohen tiber die Existenzberechtigung des 
Judentums in der Gegenwart denkt!: “Unter allen Angriffen auf 
die Ehre diirfte kaum einer tiefer und innerlicher den Angegriffenen 
verletzen als der Judenhass in seinen verschiedenen Formen und 
Nuancen. Shakespeare hat daher ja auch geglaubt, die Reaktion 
dagegen als einen weltgeschichtlichen Affekt verewigen zu diirfen. 
In der Tat, fiir einen Juden, der auf Grund geschichtlichen Ver- 
stindnisses den Anteil kennt, und mit natiirlicher Pietét wiirdigt, 
welchen der Gedanke des Prophetismus an der Erziehung des Menschen- 
geschlechts hat, und in alle Ewigkeit haben wird; fir ihn, als Kultur- 
menschen, kann es keinen tiefern Schmerz geben, als der durch den 
Undank gegen den ewigen Juden veriibt wird. Wiirde das Vaterland 
in ihnlicher Weise verleumdet, so wiirde dieser Schmerz der gleiche 
werden. Hier handelt es sich nicht um die Ehre einer atavistischen 
Gemeinschaft, sondern um eine solche, welche als eine echte Ver- 
tretung der sittlichen Allheit sich fihlt; freilich, in wieweit diese 
durch die Religion vertreten werden kann. . . .? Das aber ist der Sinn 
der Religion der Propheten; und darauf beruht der Fortbestand 
des Judentums, dass es den Staatenbund der Menschheit vorbereitet 
in der messianischen Idee der vereinigten Menschheit. 

“Es ist nicht die Anhinglichkeit an einen Stamm und an eine 
tausendjahrige geschichtliche Besonderheit, welche das geschichtliche 
Ratsel von dem Fortbestande des Judentums zu erkliren verméchte ; 
sondern es ist die Kraft der Uberzeugung, dass eine Art von wahrhafter 
Allheit durch diese geschichtliche Idee vertreten wird. Aus dieser 
Allheit stammt die Ehre, die der Jude aus seiner Religion fiir sein 
Selbstbewusstsein schépft. Und nun wird diese Ehre, eine wahrhafte 
Ehre, von demselben Blute, wie die Ehre des Vaterlandes, mit 
allen Mitteln und in allen Formen der Verkennung und der Abneigung 
angegriffen. Shakespeare hat in jenem Drama, das an der Grenze 
der Komédie liegt, mit einer der Komédie durchaus angemessenen 
Psychologie verfahren, indem er die Geschichte, welche von einem 
Christen berichtet wird, auf Shylock umdeutet, um nach der Weise 
des Mittelalters fiir die beleidigte Ehre die Rache eintreten zu lassen. 
Das aber ist nicht der Weg der Sittlichkeit. So wiirde die Ehre 
zu einem Reizmittel des Lasters. Das kann nicht die echte Ehre 
sein. 

“Das Selbstbewusstsein des Juden, diesen furchtbaren unauflis- 
lichen, beinahe jeden Schritt seines biirgerlichen und geistigen Lebens 
begleitenden Angriffen gegeniiber, hat die wahrhafte Ehre als Affekt 
zu suchen und zu behaupten. Der Staat allein kann sich als die 


1 548 ff. 7S. 468. 
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Erziehungsanstalt bewihren, um die sittliche Differenz auszu- 
gleichen, welche allerdings in dem religidsen Bewusstsein zwischen 
Christentum und Judentum besteht, insofern das eine der Erfolg der 
Sittlichkeit von der Leitung und der Spendung Christi abhingig 
macht, das andere dagegen von dem einigen Gotte, der nicht zugleich 
Mensch ist. Der Staat allein kann fiir die sittliche gegenseitige 
Wirdigung der Bekenner dieser beiden Religionen die Kenntnis, 
die Einsicht, die Unparteilichkeit, die Sympathie heranbilden, welche 
die Glieder des Staates in Eintracht verbinden muss. 

“Auf den Staat setzt der Jude daher auch seine Hoffnung, wo und 
wie immer er in seiner Ehre getroffen wird. In dem Staate erkennt 
er keinen Widerspruch gegen seine Religion, sondern vielmehr das 
Einvernehmen mit ihr. Denn seine Religion hat nicht bloss den 
Staat verloren, sondern ihn aufgegeben; die Stifter seiner Religion, 
die Propheten, haben den Staat preisgegeben, um die Menschheit 
zu gewinnen....” 

FELIX PERLES, 


Kénigsberg i. Pr., 29. Dezember 1904. 
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